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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
OCEAN SHRIMP FISHERY 


By James L. Squire, Jr. * 
BACKGROUND 


The Pacific Coast as a commercial shrimp~producing area is historically one 
of the oldest in the United States--shrimp fishing began about 1869. This early 
fishery, which started in San Francisco Bay, has continued through the years for a 
species of shrimp (Crago franciscorum) commonly known as "San Francisco Bay 
shrimp." The San Francisco Bay 
fishery today yields an annual 
catch of about 900,000 pounds. 
The inside waters of Puget Sound 
have inthe past also yielded con- 
siderable quantities of shrimp. 
These two areas have been the 
major shrimp producers on the 
West Coast of the United States. 





But it was not until 1952 that 
the ocean shrimp off the Pacific 
Coast were first commercially ae 
fished. On April 28, 1952, the ; x . = 
first trip of deep-water ocean [Raia Oman Ee. ‘ie SENS 
shrimp (Pandalus jordani) was SSS chan! ee ch 5 ey 
landed by the trawler Grace H eS me es Nake LS Bas 
at the portof Morro Bay, Calif. Fig, 1 - The commercial ocean shrimp (Pandalus jordani) in the fore- 
From this modest beginning is ground and a large (85"") spot prawn (P. platycerous), a species that 
developing a commercial fishery is taken occasionally quring commercial trawling for ocean shrimp, 
of economic importance to the 
Pacific Coast fishing industry. Exploratory fishing by state and Federal govern- 
ment agencies have laid the groundwork for the development of this growing fishery. 











EXPLORATORY FISHING 


In 1950 to 1953 exploratory fishing by the California Department of Fish and 
Game research vessel N. B. Scofield resulted in charting six areas having dense 
concentrations of ocean shrimp off the California coast. The areas where the ocean 
shrimp are found in commercial concentrations are from 40 to 90 fathoms in depth 
on green mud bottom, The concentrations off the northern portion of California 
were thought to extend possibly as far as Cape Blanco, Ore. 


Subsequent activity by the commercial shrimp trawlers operating out of Cres- 
cent City, Calif., has developed the area off the extreme south end of Oregon and 
excellent catches have been reported from this area. 

*Assistant Chief, Exploratory Fishing & Gear Development Section, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, U.S, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D, C, 
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Fig, 2 - Map of exploratory fishing results, 


ega Bay and Eureka in Northern California. 
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During 1952 exploratory ocean shrimp fishing was conducted by the Oregon Fish 
Commission, using the chartered trawler Nel Ron Dic. Promising indications of 


shrimp were obtained in areas 
off Coos Bay, Cape Lookout, 
and Tillamook Head, Ore. Reg- 
ulatory measures concerning 
the future fishery were issued 
in 1952 by the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission and the first commer- 
cial ocean shrimp fishing off 
Oregon began in 1953. 


Exploratory fishing con- 
ducted off the coast of Washing- 
ton by the Service's exploratory 
fishing vessel John N. Cobb, in 
cooperation with the State of 
Washington in late 1955, reveal- 
ed shrimp over a widespread 
area off the Washington coast. 
Indications for a possible suc- 
cessful commercial fishery for 
ocean shrimp off the coast of 
Washington during the summer 
months, which are more favor- 
able to the production of shrimp, 
was corroborated by this in- 
formation. Additional explora- 
tory work by the John N. Cobb 
in April 1956 again produced 
good catches. During a short 
period of "production trawling," 
catches averaged better than 
1,400 pounds (heads on) for an 
hour of trawling, using a 40- 
foot Gulf of Mexico flat trawl, 
indicating that during this more 
favorable time of the year com 
mercial-scale production is pos- 
sible. The catches made with 
the fiat trawl, which, unlike Pa- 
cific Coast fish trawls, is with- 
out extended wings and is tied 
close up to the doors, included 
relatively few fish. The catch 
composition appeared to be about 
the same inflat-trawl and beam- 














trawl hauls when working on known shrimp grounds, but the flat-trawl catches were 
larger. The producing areas as developed to date are all offshore in the sense of 
being outside the international three-mile limit. 


COMMERCIAL OCEAN FISHERY 


In 1952 the first season of ocean shrimp fishing off California saw a total catch 
landed in California of over 198,000 pounds. Landings at Morro Bay, Calif., ac~ 
counted for the bulk of the landings with small amounts landed at the ports of Bod- 
Little interest in ocean shrimp fishing 
and processing was exhibited in Northern California in 1952, but this area during 
the 1955 season was the largest producing area in the State. 
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Two vessels fished for shrimp off Morro Bay, Calif., in 1952. Considering the 
type of gear used (16-foot and 18~-foot beam trawls), the catch for anhour of trawling 
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Fig, 3 - Shrimp trawler at Morro Bay, Calif,, showing Fig, 4 - Setting the 18-foot beam trawl, 
beam trawl and ‘‘A’’ frame which is used for towing and 
handling the beam. 


was very high, averaging close to 700 pounds of shrimp for every hour of trawling. 
Occasional catches of as high as 4,000 pounds an hour were recorded in this area. 
The ex-vessel price to the fisherman was 10 cents a pound (heads on), and a normal 
day's catch would run 1,000 to 3,000 pounds. 





Fig, 5 - Hauling up the trawl after a4-hour tow, Fig. 6 - Beam trawl secured to the ‘‘A’’ frame with a bag 

of shrimp breaking water in the foreground, 

The 1953 ocean shrimp catch for the States of California and Oregon was ap- 
proximately 240,000 pounds. California with landings of 205,000 pounds accounted 
for most of the total catch, with increased landings in the Northern California area. 
However, as in 1952, the great percentage of the California ocean shrimp catch was 
made in the area off Morro Bay by the same vessels that fished in 1952. The catch 
for an hour's trawling decreased from the 1952 average high of 700 pounds an hour 
to about 540 pounds an hour in this southern area. 


In Oregon, the first commercial catch of ocean shrimp was made in June 1953 
by the trawler Nel Ron Dic. The catch was landed and processed at Coos Bay, Ore. 
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During the 1953 season 25,000 pounds of ocean shrimp were landed, with the major- 
ity caught in the vicinity of Cape Lookout, Ore., to Cape Elizabeth, Wash., and 
processed at Garibaldi, Ore. Only 
a small amount of shrimp was land- 
ed and processed at Coos Bay, Ore., 
during the 1953 season. 


In 1954 increased interest by 
Northern California processors 
and fishermen resulted in an in- 
crease in the total landings of o- 
cean shrimp to about 305,000 
pounds. Since the best available 
records indicate the Oregon fish- 
ery did not produce any ocean 
shrimp during 1954, the total 
West Coast catch (excluding A- 
laska and British Columbia) can, 
therefore, be credited to fishing 
off the California shore. The ma- 
jority of the catch in California 
was landed at the ports of Bodega io To 
Bay and Crescent City, with each Fig, 7 - Net and bag of shrimp being landed on the port side, 
port sharing about equally in the total catch. The shrimp grounds off Morro Bay, 
which previously had supported the State's major production, failed to produce shrimp 
in commercial quantities in 1954. Numerous attempts were made by local shrimp 








Fig, 8 - Shrimp bag coming over the rail, Fig. 9 - Pulling the cod-end rope to release the $-hour's 
catch of 700 pounds of ocean shrimp, 
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trawlers to locate profitable production areas, without success, and as a result pro- 
duction from off Morro Bay was only 5 percent of the 1953 catch. Three trawlers 


Fig, 10 - Emptying the catch into deck bin, Fig, 11 - Sorting out unwanted material and stowing in small 
boxes (35 to 50 pounds per box) to prevent crushing. 


produced the majority of the California catch in 1954 and these trawlers plus two 
additional vessels continued their operations again during the 1955 season. 


Record production during 1955 was the reason the total ocean shrimp catch 
more than doubled that of 1954. The Pacific Coast landings of deep-water ocean 
shrimp totaled 722,363 pounds in 1955. California 
accounted for 716,976 pounds, with 382,777 pounds 
f this total landed at Crescent City and 332,753 
pounds at Bodega Bay. For the second year the 
shrimp area offshore from Morro Bay produced 
only a token amount of shrimp after repeated fish- 
ing efforts. 


Oregon production in 1955 was 5,387 pounds, 
with the major portion of the catch made off New- 
port, Ore., in the area bounded by Hecate Bank 
and Cape Lookout. 


STATE REGULATIONS 


CALIFORNIA: The State of California enacted 
in 1951 legislation prescribing certain regulations 
for the ocean shrimp fishery as a result of informa- ,, € , 
tion gained on the possible magnitude of the re- re Lak 
source by exploratory fishing results. The State landed raw heads on, 
waters were divided into three areas, each with a 
specified poundage quota limit. Total production possible under the original regu- 
lation was 2.5 million pounds (heads on) a season. In 1956 the area from Point 
Conception to Pigeon Point (below San Francisco) was made an illegal area for 
shrimp trawlers. In this area lies the original producing fishery (off Morro Bay, 
Calif.) which after two years of very low production was ordered closed by the State 
Fish and Game Commission. The total production now legally possible during a 


Season is 1.6 million pounds (heads on) as a result of reduced fishing areas and 
quotas. 








. 
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Gear restrictions enacted in 1952 specified the use of beam trawls, witha max- 
imum width of 20 feet, and a net mouth circumference of not over 45 feet. The o- 
riginal minimum mesh regulation of 14 inches was increased to 13 inches for the 
cod end in 1956; in 1957 all meshes are required to be 13 inches. 


The limiting of the gear to beam trawls is an attempt by the State conservation 
agency to lessen the effect small mesh nets may have on the existing flatfish trawl 
fishery. Beam trawls are claim- 
ed to be less efficient in the cap- 
P',000 ture of finfish when compared to 
otter trawls. If large otter trawls 
- 800 “ssa of small mesh were allowed this 

would work to the detriment of the 
otter-trawl bottom fishery, which 
operates in the same area and is 
presently limited to a mesh size 
of not less than 43 inches. 


THOUSAND POUNDS 


A season was established ex- 
tending from April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 or until the poundage quota 

Fig. 13 - West Coast ocean shrimp production, 1952-1955, was caught. In 1954 the season 

was adjusted to May 1 to October 
15 to correspond more closely to the period of the year when the shrimp are not 
carrying fertile eggs. 











OREGON: The only regulation affecting ocean shrimp fishing off the State of 
Oregon is that shrimp fishing shall be with beam trawls. The size of the beam or 
net mesh are not specified nor are season or poundage regulations invoked. 


WASHINGTON: Ocean shrimp may be taken by beam trawls and otter trawls. 
The size of the gear is not restricted except that the mesh of shrimp nets shall not 
be less than 15 inches. The State of Washington specifies that shrimp trawlers 
shall be equipped with a sorting device to return the unmarketable undersize shrimp 
to the water as soon after capture as possible. Season, poundage, or area restric~ 
tions for the ocean shrimp fishery are not specified. 





OUTLOOK 


Factors that will determine how rapidly and to what size this fishery will de- 
velop are many. Because economically processing these small shrimp is a prob~ 
lem, many fish dealers are reluctant to enter the field of ocean-shrimp processing. 
The cost of labor for picking the small shrimp results in a high production cost 
which is reflected in a high wholesale price. However, the quality of the frozen 
vacuum-packed cooked-and-peeled "cocktail size'' product is such that it has been 
able to meet competition from other domestic and foreign sources, The total quan- 
tity of shrimp available to the commercial fishery is unknown in many cases, and 
as a result the total seasonal production potential cannot be predicted at the pres~ 
ent time, 


The Pacific Coast ocean shrimp fishery developed as the result of extensive 
exploratory fishing activities in the various areas. These explorations and the ef- 
forts of commercial fishermen and processors have developed a marine resource 
that is providing added income for the Pacific Coast fishing industry. 
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NEW PRODUCTS FROM FISH OILS 


Part Il - Polyamino Fatty Acids Derived from Fish Oils 
By R. N. McDonald* and Edward H. Gruger, Jr.** 


ABSTRACT 


The work reported in this paper is directed toward finding new uses for fish oils and consists 
in studying the chemical derivatives of their constituent fatty acids, Among these derivatives are 
the polyamino fatty acids, which should have excellent surface-active properties, owing to their 
highly polar and polyfunctional character, They therefore may find use as fungicides, corrosion 
inhibitors, detergents, and ore-flotation agents. 


In the preparation of the polyamino fatty acids, amination of the double bonds in unsaturated 
fatty acids and esters was attempted by three methods, 


The first method involved the conversion of polyhalo acids to polyamino acids by the reaction 
with liquid ammonia, Initial work done on the various haloacids prepared from the reaction of 
purified oleic acid with hydrobromic acid, with hydriodic acid, and with bromine, 


The second method involved (1) the reaction of tetranitromethane with the double bonds and 
(2) the subsequent reduction of the nitro groups, Only the reaction between tetranitromethane and 
oleic acid and their reaction products were investigated in this phase of the program, 


The third method involved the alkylation of potassium phthalimide with the addition products of 
hydriodic acid and of bromine to methyl oleate in an attempt to provide an intermediate for the 
synthesis of polyamino fatty esters. The hydrolysis of the phthalimido groups on these compounds 
to produce amines will be the subject of further study, 





INTRODUCTION 


Fish oils contain components that are unique in chemical structure and that are 
t common in animal or vegetable oils. These components possess an unusually 
ligh degree of unsaturation: that 
is, they contain a large number 
f carbon to carbon double bonds. 
Relatively little work has been 


lone on the investigation of de- 
ivatives of fish oils, owing to 
he difficulty in separating the 
re compounds from complex 
mixtures in the oils and to the 


nstability of the unsaturated com- 
unds when in contact with air. 


WORK AT SEATTLE LABO- 
RATORY: The work atthe Seattle 
'echnological Laboratory has been 
lirected toward finding new uses 

rfish oils. The investigation of 
lemical derivatives of the con- 
stituent fatty acids in fish oil has 


pee 








nthe major project. The im- 
portance of this work has been de- 
scribed by Stansby (1956). Inthis 
investigation, the type of derivative chosen is such as to take advantage of the u- 
nique character of unsaturation. 


* Part-Time Organic Chemist (graduate student { 


Fig. 1 - Methanol-urea countercurrent distribution of urea inclusion 
compounds of long-chain fatty substances, 





from the Universi f Washi Fishery Technological Laboratory, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, 
=. U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service, Seattle, Wash, 


Note; ‘Part I - Introduction’? appeared in Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p. 1. 
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1/ 


Polyamino fatty acids—’ are a class of derivatives that may be prepared by utilizing 
the unsaturated portion of fish-oilfatty acids. Polyamino fatty acids have potentialities 
as copolymers, as complexing agents, as sequestering agents, and as fungicides, corro- 
sioninhibitors, detergents, ore-flotation agents, and other surface-active agents. Their 
preparation, inessence, involves the addition of ammonia to the double bonds. 


LITERATURE RESEARCH: The scientific literature shows that very little work 
has been done on the lower homologs (Cg to Cg) regarding amination of the double bonds 
and that no work has been done onthe higher homologs. The patent literature reports a 
considerable number of processes for the aminationof olefins, using high pressure, high 
temperature, and usually a catalyst of reduced cobalt or nickel oxide (Teter 1947, Teter 
and Olson 1950). This high-pressure catalytic amination with ammonia has been carried 
out with several of the olefins of lower molecular weight (Cg to Cg). The yields per pass 
of material over the catalystis poor (10to15 percent). Thus recycling of materials is 
required to increase the yields. 


Groggins (1952)has listed several aminating reagents and amination reactions. The 
aminating reagents listed are (1) liquid ammonia, (2) aqueous ammonia, and(3) ammonia 
inaninert solvent. Aqueous ammonia almost always produces secondary and tertiary 
amines. A problem that arises inthe use of ammonia is to find an inert solvent that will 
readily dissolve both the ammonia and the compound to be aminated and that will be easily 
removable. The amination reactions listed by Groggins are (1) the conversion of halo- 
gen compounds, (2) the replacement of sulfonate or sulfate groups, (3) the conversionof 
alcohols, and (4) the reaction of ammonia with hydrocarbons. 





Julius v. Braum and co-workers (1937) have discussed the advantages of liquid am- 
monia over aqueous or alcoholic solutions for use in the preparation of primary amines 
from organic halogencompounds. Ingeneral, the action of aqueous or alcoholic ammo- 
ia on organic halogen compounds is not well adapted to the preparation of primary amines 


because secondary andtertiary amines and some quaternary ammonium halides are form- 


ed. The use of liquid ammonia should favor the formation of primary amines. 
Harwood (1952) has given a good review of the syntheses of amines. 
DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENTS 


AMINATION WITH LIQUID AMMONIA: The work atthe Seattle laboratory began 
with the attempt to convert long-chain polyhalo fatty acids, which had been prepared from 





the unsaturated fatty acids of fish oils, to polyamino acids by amination with liquid ammo- 


nia. The initial work was carried out on purified oleic acid in order to avoid the compli- 
cations that arise from the complex mixture found in fish oil and to simplify the investi- 
gation of the reaction and of the products. Three types of haloacids were preparedfrom 
oleic acid by the addition of hydrobromic acid, of hydriodic acid, and of bromine to the 
double bond. These reactions can be represented by equations 1 and 2, where the reac- 
tion of hydriodic acid is the same as that of hydrobromic acid: 





2 CH3-(CH2),-CH=CH—{CH2 );—COOH + 2HBr al 
CH3—(CH2 )7#—CH-{CH2 )g—COOH + CH3-(CH2 )g—CH~(CH2),—COOH (1) 
.y ag 





1/For example, the formulae of some polyamino fatty acids may be as follows: 





(a) CHs——{CH) .-—C CHa) C02 H 
L NHo |5 
NHo 
(b) CH3——CHy—CH——C CHa) g—CO2H 
NHp 
4 
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CH,—(CH,) ,—CH =CH—-{CH,),,—COOH + Bry 3 
CH,—(CH,) oe eee 
Br Br (2) 


The reaction of these haloacids with ammonia was complicated by the fact that they 

solidified at the temperature of liquid ammonia. In the purification of the reaction 

products, every attempt to crystallize the long-chain amino acids (or diamino acids) 
failed. Work was therefore directed toward finding a method of synthesis that would 
be more successful. 


AMINATION BY REDUCTION OF NITRO GROUPS: Another method that was 

attempted for the synthesis of polyamino acids involved (1) the reaction of tetra- 

nitromethane with the unsaturated fatty acids and (2) subsequent reduction of the 

transferred nitro groups attached to the long-chain acids. Whitmore (1951) has 

shown that, in methyl alcohol, tetranitromethane adds to double bonds. Witholeic 
id this reaction can be expressed according to equation 3. 











f Pan ‘ poe a | aa ™ vas ~ cst’ > 
C H, ( Ho) 7 CH=CH (CH), COOH + CH,OH + C(NO,), > 
NO, 
CH,—(¢ ee eee ¥ CH(NO,), (3) 
OCH, 
reduction of the nitro groups is represented by equation 4. 
NO, NH, 
a é ; . . Sn - = 
( H—(¢ Ho) 7—¢ Ht H—(CH,) ,-COOH Her CH; (CH,), ee COOH (4) 
OCH, OCH, 
Neutralization equivalents were used to check whether or not the reaction pro- 


eded with oleic acid. Various solvents were studied to determine which one was 
nducive to a reaction that would give a good yield of the desired product. In all 
me of the solvents studied, the products were oils and would not crystallize. 


In a reaction of tetranitromethane with methyl oleate, the one exceptional sol- 
ry pyridine--absglute ethanol in 2.5:1.0 ratio) produced a crystalline prod- 
t melting at 72° to 74° C. With this reaction, however, the product decomposed 
1 Standing at room temperature, The supernatant liquid from the crystallization 
produced an oil that could not be crystallized. Separation by a five-stage methanol 
ea countercurrent distribution (figure 1) of an ether-extracted portion of the oily 
product gave five fractions, of which the first three had iodine numbers ranging 
trom 44 to 65 and of which the last two had iodine numbers of 0. 
A tin and hydrogen chloride reduction of the crystalline product was carried 
,» and the reaction product was isolated. This product has not as yet been iden- 
tific d. Analysis of the infrared spectra will show whether or not the reaction has 
produced an amino acid ester. 
Similarly, infrared analysis of the crystals of the expected nitro compound will 
show whether or not nitration has occurred. These analyses have been postponed 
until the use of an infrared spectrophotometer can be obtained. 


Owing to the oily character of the products, to the apparent difficulty in obtain- 
ing the products as crystals, and to the instability of the polynitro compounds, a- 
nother method was sought for the synthesis of the polyamino fatty acids. 
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AMINATION BY ALKYLATION OF POTASSIUM PHTHALIMIDE: The Gabriel 
synthesis was thus the next reaction tried for preparing polyamino fatty acids. This 
reaction involvestwo steps: (1) the conversion of alkyl halides to alkyl phthalimides 
and (2) the hydrolysis of the alkyl phthalimides to alkylamines. 








The conversion of methyl oleate, by means of the Gabriel synthesis, can be 
represented by the following equations: 
HX 
CH z—-(CH9) 7 CH=CH-{CH2 ) 7 COOCH3s~——*CHs~(CHg), —CH—-(CH3)g—— 
X 
COOCH3 + CH3~(CH2)g—CH (CH); COOCH3 (5) 


44 os 


————~“>CH—(CH.).—CH-—-(CH..), -COOCH,., (6) 

3 3 a7 2°8 3 
—KX | 

».4 ANY. 


Va 


CH,+(CH,), H-(CH,),—COOCH, 


, Ed 


H.O 
CH,—(CH,),—CH—{CH,), -COOCH ,——4-> CH;+CH,),—CH+CH,),—COOCH, (7) 


oO 
Ny aie | O,H NH, 
NN O,H 


Again, as stated earlier, a pure compound had to be used as the starting material 
for the preliminary study of the reaction, Methyl oleate was used to prepare methyl 
9, 10-dibromooctadecanoate, The latter compound was purified by carrying out a 
six-stage methanol-urea countercurrent distribution. This step was followed by a 
chromatographic separation, using an alumina-packed column. A white crystalline 
product was obtained, which was then reacted with potassium phthalimide. The 
product obtained in turn from this reaction was a gray-browncrystalline solid, char- 
acteristic of alkyl phthalimides. 


A similar reaction of potassium phthalimide and methyl 10-iodooctadecanoate 
was carried out, producing characteristic gray-brown crystals. Consequently, 
further study of the products is necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The conversion of polyhalo fatty acids or esters by their reaction in liquid 
ammonia does not appear to be a suitable method for preparing polyamino fatty 
acids. This method may be made successful, however, provided a suitable mutual 
solvent can be found that will prevent the precipitation of reactants at the tempera- 
ture of liquid ammonia and provided that steric effects in the molecules will pro- 
hibit the formation of secondary-amino acids. 


(2) The method of preparing polyamino fatty acids by reducing nitro groups and 
utilizing the reaction of tetranitromethane may be a feasible solution to the problem 
if oily products are satisfactory. Owing to the long-chain character of the mole- 
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cules of these products, oils are to be expected. Also, the increased polarity of 
molecules containing polyfunctional groups will tend to produce oils. To identify 
the reaction products and to determine if the conversion is successful, however, 
crystalline products are desired. 


(3) The Gabriel synthesis may possibly be the most successful solution to the 
problem of preparing polyamino fatty acids. Its value, however, has not yet been 
fully determined. 
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JAPAN LEADING PRODUCER OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Statistics of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations showthat Japan is the leading producer of fishery products, as 
\it has been for many years. The Japanese produce approximately 17 
percent of the world catch, followed by China, Russia, and the United 
States (which produces about 9 percent of the world catch). 
| 


It has been estimated that almost 50 percent of the world catch of 
fishery products was made by Asiatic countries, while somewhat over 
one-fourth was taken by European countries. North American countries 
jaccount for about 13 percent of the total, and African countries about 6 
percent. 





--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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“TENTATIVE” METHOD FOR DETERMINING COATING 
CONTENT OF FROZEN FRIED FISH STICKS 


The voluntary United States standards for grades of frozen fried fish sticks 
(Federal Register, July 21, 1956) provide that "frozen fried fish sticks contain not 
less than 60 percent, by weight, of fish meat.” In order to determine compliance 
with this requirement for officially-graded products, work was carried out at the 
Service's Technological Laborato- 
ry at East Boston, Mass. A phys- 
ical method has been developed 





siderable interest in the method 
has been expressed by members of 
the fish-stick industry in the New 


ticns to local industry groups have 
mercial lot samples are being ana- 


lyzed to check the lot-sampling 
rates. 





Fish sticks coming off a conveyor belt system after they have been ; : 
breaded, ple and requires only a compara- 


tively short time. It consists of 
the following: (1) weigh whole frozen stick, (2) dip stick in a colored solution at 
room temperature for a specified time, (3) remove coating by scraping with a spat- 
ula, (4) weigh remaining fish meat, and (5) calculate percentage of fish meat con- 
tent by the formula: 


(weight of fish meat after removing coating) X (100) 
(weight of whole frozen fried fish sticks) 





In order to obtain accurate results, various specific procedures must be fol- 
lowed and certain precautions must be exercised. A complete report on the proce- 
dure will be issued at a later date. In the meantime, however, it is possible that 
producers of fish sticks may be interested in the method of analysis as a quality- 
control tool. A limited supply of a "nonofficial" draft of the procedure has been 
prepared and copies are available from the Fishery Technological Laboratory, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 61 Sumner Street, East Boston, Mass. 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR CHILLED 
AND FROZEN CRABMEAT 


The Federal Specificationfor Crab Meat, Cooked; Chilled and Frozen, PP-C- 
656a, was issued March 6, 1956. This specification supersedes Interim Federal 
Specification PP-C-00656a, May 2, 1955 and the original Federal Specification 
PP-C-656, March 31, 1931. 


which permits rapid analysis, Con- 


England area. Several demonstra- 


been carried out. At present com- 


The method of analysis is sim- 
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The new specification was developed by the Technological Section of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces. It was approved by the Commissioner, Federal Supply Service, 
General Services Administration, for use of all Federal agencies. The new re- 
quirements reflect modern methods and improvements in preparation and packaging 
of fresh and frozen crab meat. Three species of crab are specified: blue, dunge- 
ness, and king. 


Federal fish specifications are prepared by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as needed to meet the requirements of two or more Federal agencies for the 
government purchase of fishery food items. They are in general use throughout 
the government agencies. A Federal fish specification is a definite, accurate, and 

omplete statement of the requirements for a particular fishery product and of the 
procedures to be followed in determining compliance with these requirements. They 
are issued by the Federal Supply Service, General Services Administration, and 

are designed to cover existing commercial products. A specification is issued only 
{ter complete review by the various Government agencies and the fishery indus- 
tries. (See Commercial Fisheries Review, vol. 14, no. 5, pp. 14-16, May 1952; 
vol. 17, no. 8, pp. 9-10, August 1955.) 


= 4 





PROSPECTS OF UTILIZING LITHIUM SALTS OF FATTY 
ACIDS FROM FISH OILS IN LUBRICATING GREASES 


A possibly large field for use of fish oils appears to exist in the newly-develop- 
il, high-temperature, lithium salts lubrication greases. A review of the litera- 
in Chemical Abstracts for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954 has indicated 23 sep- 
articles and patents on lithium salts in greases. No attempt was made to go 
irther into the literature for it seemed that the work reported in recent years 
would give a good indication of the progress and development being made in an ap- 
parently new field of lubricating greases, 


A review of five United States patents on greases containing lithium salts indi- 
ated that the subject is well covered. Of these patents, two were found to include 
the use of hydrogenated-fatty acids from fish oils. No information was found re- 
garding the use of the natural unsaturated fatty acids in these greases. 


The types of lithium fatty acid salts that are most often used are stearates, 
ydroxystearates, and hydrogenated fatty acid salts such as those produced from 
hydrogenated fish oils or tallow. The lithium fatty acid salts are reportedly used 

concentrations of as little as 4.5 percent to as much as 35 percent of the total 
grease composition, depending on the desired properties of the lubricant. 


rhe lithium salts reportedly used and included in the patent were prepared from 
y acids containing from 12 to 24 carbon atoms per molecule. Salts prepared 
irom fish-oil fatty acids possess an average carbon-chain length greater than those 
prepared from animal or vegetable oils. If, as seems to be the case, this unique 
characteristic imparts improved properties to the greases, then fish oils are a 
‘ogical choice for this purpose. 


On the basis of utilizing saturated fatty acids, hydrogenated fish oils should be 
a better choice than oils from animal or vegetable sources from the cost stand- 
point, It is suggested that lithium salts of hydrogenated fish-oil fatty acids be pro- 
moted for use in high temperature lubricating greases. Their prospects for this 
application should be very good. 


& 
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California 


CRAB TRAP SAVINGS-GEAR STUDIES BY M/V "NAUTILUS" (Cruise 56-N-1): 
To conduct savings-gear studies using different size escape openings on crab traps 
and to obtain samples of small 
crabs by beam trawling were the 
primary objectives of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and 
Game cruise with the M/V Nauti- 
lus from May 15 to May 26, 








RUSSIAN R. 


BODEGA HEAD 


A total of 24 commercial- 
size crab traps were fished off 
Central California in the Bodega 
Bay area; 8 were equipped with 
two 44"' circular escape openings 


Seeeces 


CRAB TRAP SETS 
Q—OG BEAM TRAWL DRAG: for escapement. The traps were 
alternately set in one line, i.e.-- 
no escape, 4", 43"', no escape, 
etc. They were spaced about 200 feet apart and covered a distance of approximate- 
ly one mile. Depths fished were from 42 to 46 feet. 














M/V Nautilus Crab Cruise 56-1 (May 15-26, 1956), 


An 8-foot beam trawl with a 1'' mesh net was used to catch small crabs. 


Savings-Gear Studies: The traps were pulled and emptied every 2 days, and were 
set again in approximately the same place. Rockfish frames were usedasbait. A total 
of 40 sets each were made with the no escape opening and 4"'-escape-opening traps, and 
39 sets with 4;"'escapes. One of the 43''-escape-opening traps was lost. 





From a total of 119 trap sets, a total of 1,485 market crabs (Cancer magister) 
and 2 red crabs (Cancer productus) were caught. The following table is a summa- 
ry of the catch for the type of escape opening used. 


























[ MALE CRABS PEMALE CRABS ‘ 
No Escape 4" 4;" No Escape 45° 
Opening | Opening Opening Opening arial Openin 
No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.) & 
Legal (over 43" ) 42) 15.4] 55] 19.2] 42] 32.0) 28 5.4| 37] 18.6/38 | 50.6 
Sublegal (44" to 43") | 78] 28.7| 126] 43.9] 60] 45.8] 23] 4.4) 42) 21.1) 8 10.7 
Sublegal (4" up to “4') 132] 48.5)105] 36.6) 28] 21.4/151 9.0] 105| 52.8) 8 | 10.7 | 
Sublegal (under 4") 20 7.4 1 2 1 .81319} 61.2) 15 7.51/21 | 28.0 | 
O° ae 272 | 100.0| 287| 100. 0| 131 | 100. 0| 521 [100.0] 1991 100.0/75 {100.0 






































Males; 43" to 4g" in length = 155 mm, to 159 mm, shoulder width, ; 4°’ up to 4h" in length = 145 mm, to 154 mm, shoulder width, 
Females: 4}° to ag" in length = 148 mm, to 152 mm, shoulder width.; 4’° up to ay" in length = 139 mm, to 147 mm, shoulder width, 
(The shoulder width is a caliper measurement just in front of the last antero -lateral spine.) = 








Width and weights of the total catch were taken on May 17. This catch in- 
cluded 100 males and 197 females. 


each, 8 with two 4" circular open- 
ings ‘each, and 8 with no provision 








T1moer 
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Beam Trawling: A total of 8drags were made with the beam trawl. 
Market crabs were taken in all drags and in- 
As many as 500 crabs of an average shoulder width 





usually of 15 to 20 minutes duration. 
cluded several year-classes. 
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These were 


size of 12 mm. were taken in one tow;174 crabs of an average shoulder width of 85 








NUMBER OF 


























Widtl i eae of market crab (Cancer magister)--escape opening studies for traps (May 1956, Bodega Bay). 


mm, were caught in another drag. 
natcnl ing. 


The latter are believed to be from last year's 
Samples of megalops (crab larvae) were obtained the first day. These 


were sighted swimming on the surface of the water and were scooped up with a 


ucket. Efforts to keep them 
few were 


* * KK * 


alive on board were not too successful. 
held long enough to molt into the first crab stage. 


However, a 


AIRPLANE FLIGHTS TO STUDY PELAGIC FISH DISTRIBUTION (Flight 56-5): 











he fifth of a series of periodic flights to study pelagic fish Gistreution, abundance, and 


behavior in 1956 off the coast of “California were 

nducted by the State's Department of Fish and 
Game. The inshore area between Fort Bragg 

i Monterey, and the offshore area aroundSan 
Nicolas, Santa Catalina and Santa Cruz Islands 
was surveyed by Beechcraft 4758N (June 8 and 
June 11-13). The inshore area from Monterey 

) Pt. Baja, BajaCalifornia was surveyed by Cess- 
a "170" 1359D. 





As on previous flights this year anchovies 
dominated the inshore area over the entire ex- 
tent of the coast covered, with jack mackerel 


and sardines occupying the offshore area. 


No euphausiid swarms were observed inthe 
entral California area as were foundinApril and 
May indicating that this swarming phenomenon is 
1 Seasonal behavior of the offshore shrimplike 
Species Euphausia pacifica. Recent oceanograph- 
¢ studies conducted at Hopkins Marine Station 
have revealed the presence of such a phenomenon 
and the above aerial observations have confirmed 
the results of this more intensive study. 





Commercial and live-bait fishing were 
active along the California coast in June, and 











Avila 


Pt. Sal 
Pt. Conception 


Airplane Spotting Flight 56-5 (June 8th and 
15th, 1956), 
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identification of schools sighted in areas of fishing activity was confirmed by fish- 





ermen interviews. 
T 


Pt. Conception 
Legend 








. 








Airplane Spotting F light 56-5 (6/11-15/56). 


bution of the school groups. 


The total area of fish schools seen was deter- 
mined by measuring the length and width of a sam- 
ple of schools in each school group by means of a 
small prism scope containing a graduated reticle, 
The following is a summary of the observations of 
fish schools: 


Anchovy: In central California (Pt. Reyes to 
Pt. Conception) anchovies increased in abundance 
since May, especially in the Monterey Bay and Avila 
areas. Monterey Bay fishermen could not obtain 
commercial-size anchovies in June as the fish tak- 
en were small "four-inch" anchovies, probably of 
the 1955-year class. Apparently the larger fish 
present in the bay for the past 13 years have been 
replaced by a school group of younger fish. For 
the first time in over 6 years anchovies have been 


found in the area between Pt. Sal and Pt. Conception, 


This brings to light the possibility that the hereto- 
fore partially isolated group of anchovies frequent- 
ing the Avila area is an extension of the southern 
California-northern Baja California population. 


Anchovies in southern California remained in 
approximately the same abundance as in May 1956, 
however there was a considerable change in distri- 


The main concentration of anchovies in June was in 


the area between Goleta and Port Hueneme, whereas in May the main concentration 
was in the area between Pt. Vicente and La- 


guna. 


In March 1956 no anchovies were ob- 
served in northern Baja California. InJune, aE eee 
however, large school groups of anchovies 
were encountered almost continuously along 
the coast from the California-Mexico border 
to Pt. Baja. Commercial fishermen working 
out of San Quintin reported that the anchovies 
in that area were too small for commercial 
purposes. A similar situation existed along 
the Baja California coast during June of 1955, 


and the older fish were found along the coast 
to the north and farther offshore. The fol- 
lowing is a tally of the anchovy schools ob- 








when young fish were found near San Quintin, a 


served and total area (sq. ft.) of fishtallied 
in each 10-mile section in which fish were Ben Marti 
found: Central California--163 schools, 
1,412,000 sq. ft.; Southern California-- 
1,162 schools, 7,482,000 sq. ft.; N. Baja 
California--1,000 schools, 9, 365,000 sq. ft. 
In additiontothese schools, about 10 "breez- 
ing'' schools were sighted offshore from 
Oceanside, but since these schools were too 
far out to observe closely with the small 
plane their identification was uncertain, In 
the same areain May alarge number of young 
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Pta. Baja 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 56-5 (6/13-14/56). 
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anchovy schools were sighted in this area and it is possible that these schools have 
moved farther offshore. 


Sardine and Mackerel: Seven mixed jack mackerel and sardine schools 
were sighted off the east end of Santa Catalina Island. Commercial fishermen 
reported similar schools at San Clemente, Santa Rosa, and Santa Cruz islands. 
No pure schools of sardines were sighted during this flight. The pattern of 
distribution of sardine schools is comparable to that of June in 1955. Twelve 
schools of fish presumed to be jack mackerel were sighted near Fort Bragg on 
June 8th. 


Other Species: Five schools of yellowtail (Seriola dorsalis) were sighted off 
La Jolla on June 11. These schools averaged around 60 feet in diameter and were 
very near the surface. On two occasions fish were observed leaping out of the wa- 





* KK KH 


TWO TUNA-TAGGING CRUISES (M/V "HEROIC," CRUISE 56-C-1 AND M/V 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC," CRUISE 56-C-2): Two commercial tuna clippers while on 
regular tuna-fishing trips were utilized by the California Department of Fish and 
Game to tag tuna off the west coast of Mexico. The purpose of the cruise was (1) 
to tag yellowfin and skipjack tuna with white tubular plastic tags, type G, with cen- 
ter protective covering removed; (2) to make collections of fish by live-bait fishing, 
from bait hauls, and under a light at night; (3) to carry on other phases of tuna stud- 
ies incidental to main tagging work; and (4) to test tag retention in two different 
dy positions; a new location under the second dorsal fin and under the first finlet, 
hich is the usual position. 
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1/V Southern Pacific tuna-tagging Cruise C-2-56 (May M/V Heroic tuna-tagging Cruise C-1-56 (Mar, 4-May 24 
15-June 1 " 956). 1956. 


fhe tuna clipper Heroic (Cruise 56-C-1) sailed on March 4, 1956, and return- 
lon May 4 to San Diego. The area of operations was off the Revilla Gigedo Is- 
nds and off the west coast of Mexico. During this cruise 140 yellowfin, 244 skip- 
ack, and 3 black skipjack tuna were tagged, for a total of 387. 


Also, during this cruise 36 night-light stations were occupied while drifting at 


night. Numerous specimens were taken during night and day bait hauls and fishing 
while anchored. Frozen specimens and 76 bottles of specimens were collected on 
this cruise, 





__ The tuna clipper Southern Pacific {Cruise 56-C-2) sailed on May 15 and return- 
ed June 17 to San Diego. Area of operations was in the vicinity of the Las Tres 
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Marias Islands, Mexico. A total of 122 fish, 74 skipjack and 48 yellowfintuna, were 
tagged and released during the cruise. Porpoise schools were encountered and 
these areas fished extensively from May 23 to June 10. The fish in these schools 
were almost entirely two-pole yellowfin tuna; a size too large for practical tagging. 
Most of the tagging occurred on June 11 and 12, when schools of skipjack and one- 
pole yellowfin tuna were fished. 


Specimens of larvae fish, small fish, and other marine organisms were taken 
on nine night-light stations, four bait-making stations, and from three hook-and- 
line stations. 


- 


Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, January-May 1956 


Total shipments of metal cans during January-May amounted to 
43,555 short tons of steel (based on the amount of steel consumed in 
) >N the manufacture of cans) as compared with 34, 027 tons in January-May 
1955. The increase in January-May 1956 over that for the same period 
in 1955 reflects the heavier pack of canned tuna as compared with the 
January-May 1955 period, when production was curtailed due to oversupply. Many 
packers of canned fishery products make heavy purchases in April prior to the 
spring and summer packing season. 
Note; Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known to be producing metal cans, Reported in base boxes of steel 
consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by using the factor: 23.0 
base boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel, 









Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE, JUNE 1956: A total of 2, 737, 268 pounds (valued at $1,234, 608) 
of fresh and frozen fishery products for the use of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force were purchased in June 1956 by the Quartermaster Corps. This was 
an 0.8 percent increase in quantity, but the value declined 6.6 percent as compared 
with the previous month, 
| Purchases of Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products by | Compared withJune 1955, 
































Department of Defense (June andthe First | purchases were higher by 
Six Months of 1956 with Comparisons) | 19.6 percent in quantity 
| QUANTITY VALUE and 24.9 percent in value. 
June Jan, -June June Jan.-June 
1956 | 1955) 1956 | 1955 1956 |1955| 1956 | 1955 For the first six 
sig (1,000 Pounds) ... se Te. | oer months of 1956 purchases 
2,737| 2, 289| 12, 231| 13,114 | 1, 235 | 988 | 6,090] 5, 628) totaled 12, 230, 924 pounds 








valued at $6, 089, 821--a 
decline of 6.7 percent in quantity but an increase of 8.2 percent in value as com- 
pared with the first six months of 1955. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery products by the Department of De- 
fense averaged 45.1 cents a pound, 3.6 cents less than in May 1955 but higher by 
1.9 cents a pound than the June 1955 average. 


In addition to the purchases of fresh and frozen fishery products, the Armed 
Forces generally make some local purchases which are not included in the data 
given above. Therefore, actual purchases are somewhat higher than indicated but 
it is not possible to obtain data on the local purchases made by military installations 
throughout the country. 
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Florida 
FISHERIES RESEARCH, APRIL-JUNE 1956: The following are some excerpts 





from the Quarterly Report on Fisheries Research, June 1956, of The Marine Labo- 





ratory of the University of Miami. 


Mullet: Racial investigations on Florida mullet 
recently completed indicate that they fall intofour 
populations: (1) an east coast population in the 
area from Jacksonville to Miami; (2) a west coast 
population from Everglades northward to Steinhat- 
chee; (3) a northwest coast population of Apalachi- 
cola and St. Marks; and (4) a Pensacola population. 
It is possible that there exists a fifth, at Homosas- 
sa, but evidence is too sparse to justify such a 
conclusion at this time. 





On the basis of tagging results, it appears that 
these populations intermingle somewhat with each 
ther but that in general they represent rather con- 
rete entities. From the tagging results it appears 
that about 90 percent of these fish stay within 20 
miles of their respective home grounds, and that 
97 percent stay within 100 miles of their home 
grounds. 


Small Shrimp Studies: Trips during April, May, 
and June were made on the vessel Manboy to the 
Tortugas area. On these trips a 2¢-inch meshcod 
end was used. Samples were taken and the escape- 
ment from this mesh size cod end is being evalu- 
ated. 


An opportunity to intensify this work was pre- 
sented when the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
made the exploratory 
fishing vessel George 
M. Bowers available to 
the Marine Laboratory 
for four nights' work on 
the Tortugas grounds. 
It was possible with this 
vessel to sample inshore 
areas where smaller 
shrimp are encountered 
and some sampling was 
also done further off- 
shore in depths of 19 
fathoms which is deep- 
er than the usual depths 
worked by the Manboy. 
Larger shrimp were 
taken in the deeper wa- 
ters. 





A 2-inch mesh size cod end was used for the 
inshore work aboard the George M. Bowers and 
the 23-inch mesh size for the offshore drags. 





Hydrographic, weather, and fishing data were 
collected on the trips. 


Spotted Sea Trout: Nine manths of data are now 
at hand on the life history study of the spotted sea 
trout, Cynoscion nebulosus, in Florida. This in- 
‘ormation is providing us with facts concerning the 
age composition of the population sampled, its 
growth rate, the location and period of spawning, 
and the reproductive capacity of the species. 





y 
a 


There have been reports of an apparent decline 
in the fishery. It seems that increased fishing 
pressure is being placed on this inshore species 
by sport fishermen and that environmental changes 
such as dredging, filling, and- pollution may also 
have far-reaching effects on the spotted sea trout 
as well as other desirable species. Catch records 
over an extended period of years, from both the 
commercial and sport fisheries for this species, 
are being studied to aid in determining the catch 
per unit of effort and changes which may have oc- 
curred. 


Fish taken in the samples ranged in size from 
less than one inch to 34 inches. It appears from 
the analysis of scale marks and statistical treat- 
ment of length frequencies that the oldest were 8 
years of age. 


Growth appears to be rapid in the first year 
when an average length of about 6 to 7 inches is 
attained. Growth is fairly constant throughout life 
which seems to indicate favorable feeding and ac- 
tivity the year around. 


There are indications of a resident population 
which remains in the Indian and Banana Rivers 
through the year and a nonresident group which 
arrives at the onset of cold weather in the north. 
This is evidenced by the presence of a mixed popu- 
lation of true sea trout, Cynoscion regalis, and 
the spotted sea trout, Cynoscion nebulosus, in 
"sea-run' colors off the surf along the central and 
upper east coast of Florida. 





Black Spot in Shrimp: 1. Further experiments 
with butylated hydroxy toluene ices were carried 
out to retard black spot in shrimp. Ices contain- 
ing both the antioxidant BHT and antibiotics were 
also studied. 





2. BHT was also applied to shrimp as a dip. 
One-percent and 24-percent dips were prepared. 
The shrimp were dipped at sea and then stored at 
the Laboratory in nontreated ices. 


3. Tests were conducted to determine sodium 
bisulfite concentrations obtainable with a flake ice 
machine. 


Antibiotic Ices for Shrimp: Further tests were 
carried out to extend the freshness of shrimp 
through the use of aureomycin and terramycinices. 





Spoilage Determination Tests for Shrimp: Chro- 
matographic analyses of the amino acidsinshrimp 
were continued. The object of this study is to de- 
termine whether and what type of relationship ex- 
ists between the degree of spoilage of shrimp and 
the quality and quantity of certain amino acids 
present. It is hoped to use such a relationship as 
an indicator of recipient spoilage in shrimp. 
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Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


EXPERIMENTAL LONG-LINE TUNA FISHING IN NORTH-CENTRAL GULF 
BY M IV “QREGON" | (Cruise 40): _ Eight days of experimental long-line tuna fishing 
-—— — - ——,in the north-central Gulf of Mexico 
|were completed by the Service's ex- 
|ploratory fishing vessel Oregon during 
|Cruise 40 which ended on July 27 at 
|Pascagoula. Seven sets, averaging 80 
baskets (800 hooks) each, were made 
|covering several depth intervals from 
|the surface down to 200 fathoms to ob- 
|tain further information on depth ranges 
of Gulf yellowfin tuna stocks. 














| EEE 


A total of 157 yellowfin(16, 770 pounds), ranging from 42 to 177 pounds each, were 
landed. Fourteen percent of the catch was damaged to some extent by sharks, 
Average yellowfin catch rates at the various depth intervals fished were as follows: 
surface--4.0/100 hooks; 10 fathom buoy lines--4,6/100 hooks; 20 fathoms--3,3/100 
hooks; 50 fathoms--3.3/100 hooks; 75 fathoms--2.3/100 hooks; 100 fathoms-- 
1.8/100 hooks; 150 fathoms--no yellowfin catch; 200 fathoms--0.4/100 hooks. 


fish, 14 white marlin, 1 blue marlin, 13 dolphin, 31 sharks, and 1 opah. During 
the line-hauling operations, 53 

white-tipped sharks were killed | 
using a broad-headed lance. | 


Large schools of mixed | = A 
blackfin tuna and white skipjack 58. | 
were observed daily. On one | aa a 
occasion, 35 skipjack and 4 | % 
blackfin (averaging 15 pounds an 
each) were caught on jackpoles ei 
during a 10-minute period while J ; 
one of these schools fedon a 
small school of young carangids 
that had gathered under the stern } 


f 
of the Oregon, a en namnenll | venice + eae 
A | 








Stomach analyses and fork- |__|] 
length measurements were ob- 
tained for the entire catch. Bath- 
ythermograph casts were made at each end of the long line. Plankton and night- 
light dip-net samples were obtained at each station for future study by Service bi- 
ologists. 


Cruise 40 of the M/V Oregon, 


A series of 55 yellowfin tuna of different size groups were subjected to various 
handling and freezing conditions, and samples were frozen for laboratory study by 


the Service's Technological Section. 
Sx 


Maine Sardines 


CANNED STOCKS, JULY 1, 1956: Distributors' stocks of Maine sardines a- 
mounted to 154, 000 actual cases as of July 1, 1956, a decrease of 81,000 cases 
(34 percent) from July 1 a year ago. July 1, 1956, stocks were 172, 000 cases less 
than January 1, 1956, according to estimates based on the results of the fifth in a 








The catch included 15 white skipjack, 14 blackfin tuna, 2 small broadbill sword- 
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as reported by the Maine Sardine Industry totaled 315, 000 
Canners! stocks for the same month in 1955 amounted to 
totaled 475, 000 cases. 
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series of five measurements for the 1955/56 marketing season by the U. S. Bu- 
‘eau of Census. 






































fine Saranus: Ww hulvsue Distributors' and Canners' Stocks, July 1, airy with Comparisons 
ws | Unit 1955/56 Season 1954/55 Season 
caedt . tease Terrss [4/1/56 |1/1/56/11/1/55 Tiss 18 Af [35 1/1/55] 11/1/54 
1, 000 
actual 154 160 | 268 326 354 235 | na. 331 n.a. na. 
cases __ hiss) OP tt ee | 
1, 000 | | 
| standard 315 64 | 152 | 475 625 | 723 575 | 715 1,239] 1,410 
| casesl L ‘a : ia | | | 
equal one standard case, n. a, ~ not available, 
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available supply at the canners' level of 593,000 cases. 
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Maine sardine pack April 15 (the 
000 cases, which 


beginning of the season) to July 1, 
added to an April 15 carryover of 120,000 cases gave 
On December 1, 
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carryover was 690,000 cases, plus the pack for 1955 of 1, 255, 000 cases, 
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Maine 
NDINGS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1955: 
955 over 255 million pounds of fishery 


valued at more than $16 million ex- 

re landed at Maine ports. This repre- 
crease of 28 million pounds or 10 per- 
and 772 thousand dollars or 5 

n value as compared with the previous 
mmpared with 1954, herring landings 
decreased 24 million 


reased nearly 12 millionpounds,. Whit- 

igs (25 million pounds) increased almost 

pounds duringthe year. Landings at 
ttaled 68.2 million pounds valued at 


ion dollars during 1955 while Rockland 


mounted to 48. 8 million pounds valued 


nilliondollars inthe same period. Three 


eanperch, whiting, andseaherring, 


85 percent of the quantity offinfish land- 


7 percent of the value. Comparable fig- 
1954 were 83 percent in quantity and 78 
value. In the shellfish group, lob- 


sters contributed 81 percent of the quantity and 82 
percent of the value as compared with 76 percent 
iquantity and 78 percent in value in 1954. 
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for the 1955/56 marketing season 
ply of 2, 875, 000 cases for the 1954/55 season. 
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| ai ine's 1 sandings of Fishery Products, 1954-55 | 
ee 955 Sa 
1, 000 the $1, 000] 7, 000 vy goer 
Cod . cc ceeece 2, 467 141 3, 252 192 
Haddock 4, 009 278 | 4,885 | 390) 
Hake, White 2,398 103 3,175 | 150) 
Pollock 5, 052 125) 4,127 | 103} 
Cusk . 603 34| 724 | 42| 
Halibut 134 37| 91 | 29 | 
Mackerel ‘ 1,011 79) 473 | 60 | 
Flounders: | | | 
Gray sole ... 1, 182 91| 1,273 | 93 | 
Lemon sole : 17 1} s -| 
Yellowtail . 30 3) 24 2) 
Blackback . 918 66) 1,191 93} 
Dab, sea 1, 386 84 1, 654 90 | 
Ocean perch 67,685 | 2,577] 79,671 | 3,206| 
Whiting .. 25,114 266 | 9,318 116 
Wolffish ill 4} 131 6 
Shark 27 1| 37 2 
eee 26 3 3 -| 
Alewives 3, 779 33 | 3, 296 27 
Herring, Sea ... 99, 416 | 1,353} 123, 602 1,770 | 
Smelt. . ° 127 39 107 25 | 
{Butterfish 177 16 20 2] 
Eels .. . 33 ll 2) 
Menhaden 4,016 42 5, 877 | 47 | 
Miscellaneous... | _7, 610 62 12, 49 | 101 | 
| Total Fish . 227, 328 5,442 255, 440 6, 548 | 
Shellfish, et< | 
IE coven 6 499 26 | 520 27 | 
Soft clams 2, 621 949 3, 722 1, 360 | 
Hard clams 250 74 | 292 100 | 
Lobsters 22, 718 8,716| 21,668 8, 087 | 
pOyetere 2... 22 3 2) 6 4 
jSea scallops... . 1,114 581 708 334 
|Museels . . 105 3 81 2 
Periwinkles ... 8 3) 6 2) 
\Sea urchins ° 58 2 55 3 | 
[Bloodworms 203 167 | 240 201 
andworms 179 110 | 284 167 
ea moss 125 3) 465 7 
jecellancous . 220 6) 422 | 13 
nhelifish ete 28,103 | 10, 642 28, 469 10, 307 
— otal 5, 431 16, ( E] 1 5 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED BY SARDINE CANNERS: The Maine 
Sardine Industry on July 21 launched a 13-week concentrated advertising and mer- 
l 7 zi chandising campaign in 10 southern states--Vir- 








ginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. 


The Executive Secretary of the Maine Sardine 
Industry said that newspapers would be used in 47 
cities plus a schedule of more than 18, 000 radio 
spots over 97 stations in 70 cities. He stated that 
the advertising would be supported by an aggres- 
sive merchandising program. 


The theme of the campaign will feature "Sar- 
dines from Maine or Maine sardines in the familiar 
flat can that you and your folks have been buying 
for years" as an all-around low-cost convenience 
food. 


The Executive Secretary said that the Industry 
enjoyed almost a 100 percent retail food-store dis- 
tribution in the 10-state area and that the activity 
was designed to "further develop this big and im- 
portant market." 


A similar campaign is planned for the win- 
ter-Lenten period, he stated. 
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SARDINE INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: New England and New York 
bankers were given a first-hand look at the Maine sardine industry inJuly. They not 





only toured a couple of plants on the Portland waterfront, but were given a thorough brief- 


ing on the industry's 25¢-a-case State-financed development program. A total of 22 
bank officials and 25 representatives of the various sardine-canning firms attended. 


The bankers were told that they had been invited so they could be concisely and 
expertly informed of developments which have "caused competent outside observers 
to state that the industry has made more advances in the fields of processing, qual- 
ity control, and merchandising in the past five years than in the previous eighty," 
states a July 26 release from the Maine Sardine Industry. 


These were among the opening remarks of a member of the Council and Presi- 
dent of the Maine Sardine Packers Association. 


He emphasized that this program was made possible through the self-imposed 
tax which enabled the industry, by pooling its funds and problems, to have the same 
advisory and counseling services as are used by America's largest and most suc- 
cessful corporations, 


The tax is collected from the packers by the State and expenditures are under 
the direction of a seven-man State-appointed Councilof packers with disbursements 
being made through the office of the State Controller. 


Asserting that the development work was becoming progressively beneficial to 
the packers, he added that it was also helping to bolster the economy of the State in 
general and especially the many communities which are largely dependent upon the 
sardine fishing and processing operations. He also felt that few industries in the 
United States were acting collectively to better effect and with such a unified ap- 
proach as the Maine sardine canners, 
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A resume of the industry's scientific, technical, and grading research programs 
was given by the Research Director, who expressed high hopes that the use of a 
common grading system would do much to enable the packers to improve and mod- 
ernize their product. He also told of several applications of new scientific develop- 
ments which might, after further investigation, produce better control of process- 
ing and possibly operating economies. 


A New York auditing firm reviewed the industry's cost-research activities 
while a market research firm summarized the conclusions reached as a result of 
the industry's three-year market and research program. The industry's adver- 


tising agency illustrated the ways which market research was being put to use in 


planning the advertising campaigns for Maine sardines. 





North American Wildlife Conference 





MEETING TO BE HELD MARCH 4-6, 1957: Lloyd W. Swift, Technical Ses- 
sions program chairman for the 22nd in: American Wildlife Conference, an- 
nounces that chairmen have been selected for the six technical sessions of this 
forthcoming international conservation conference that will be held March 4-6, i957, 
inthe Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., according to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, sponsor of these large annual meetings. 





Swift, who is representing The Wildlife Society, the organization of profession- 
il fish and game workers that formulates the technical sessions program of these 
annual conferences, is Chief of the Division of Wildlife Management, U. S. Forest 
Service. 


All persons having papers that merit consideration for presentation during the 
hnical sessions program of this large international conference should send them 
the appropriate session chairman before the deadline date, November 15. 

The three-day North American Wildlife Conference consists of three general 
nd six technical sessions. The General Session program committee has been meet- 
ing, and the complete conference program will be announced in the near future, 


Among the technical sessions listed are: Marine and Coastal Resources (Chair- 
nan; Clarence P, Idyll, Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.), March 5; Wetlands and Inland Water Resources (Chairman: Frank C. Bell- 

se, Jr., Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana), March 4; and Conservation 
Education (Chairman: John D. Bulger, National Wildlife Federation, Route 2, Gro- 


ton, N. Y.), March 6, 


North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


GEORGES BANK SEA SCALLOP BEDS SURVEYED BY M/V "ALBATROSS III" 
(C ‘ruise 77): A survey of the sea scallop beds of Georges Bank by means of dredg- 
ing and underwater gay iy and the tagging of as many scallops as possible was 


the purpose of Cruise 77 (July 5-11, 1956) of the Service's research vessel Albatross 
tl. 











A total of 22 stations were occupied with the 11-foot scallop dredge. Allscal- 
lops were measured and 2, 075 of them were tagged and released. Drops of tagged 
Scallops were made at 10 differ ent locations. 
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Heavy winds and sea restricted the use of the underwater camera. Photographs 
(250 individual pictures) were taken at six stations, however. 
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UNDERWATER TELEVISION AND COMMUNICATIONS TESTED BY M/V "AL- 
BATROSS III" (Cruise 78): In order to test underwater television chain, underwa— 
ter communications, and related equipment 
the Service's research vessel Albatross III 
operated in Buzzards Bay on July 16-17. 














Several lowerings of the camera were 
made with the assistance of SCUBA divers 
in 40-45 feet of water. Several additional 
lowerings were made to depths of 100 feet 
without the assistance of divers. 


The underwater communications system 
developed at the Service's Woods Hole Bio- 
logical Laboratory performed excellently in 
the tests. 











Extreme turbidity restricted tests of the 
range of visibility and resolution of the cam- 
era, Sufficient natural illumination was 
available for operation to depths of 80-90 feet. 


Artist’s conception of equipment for underwater tele- 
vision, 


Stable operation of the television equipment resulted from the use of a portable 
60-cycle gasoline generator. 
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TAGGING IN GULF OF MAINE BY M/V "T-79" (Cruise 2): Tagging in the Gulf 
of Maine was the purpose of the Service's research vessel T-79 cruise 2 (June 28- 














July 14, 1956). The cruise was carried out in three phases using Gloucester, Mass., 


as the base of operations. Phase I covered the period June 28-July 2; phase II took 
place July 4-9; and phase II was completed July 10-14. 


Thirteen sets were made, each consisting of two tubs of line-trawl gear. Fro- 
zen herring and frozen squid were used as bait. Haddock were tagged with the fol- 
lowing types of tags: 


Petersen discs--white, yellow; through the gill cover or through the back in 
front of the first dorsal fin. 


Lea bridle--in front of the first dorsal fin. 
Combination tag using a Lea hydrostatic connected to an internal anchor. 
Stainless steel pins and wire were used to fasten the disc tags. 


Cod and halibut were tagged with the combination tags only. Dogfish were 
tagged with Petersen discs through the nose or through the dorsal fin. 


Scales for age and growth analysis were taken from haddock tagged during 
phase II. 


A total of 259 haddock, 138 cod, 120 dogfish, and 12 halibut were tagged. 
1) 
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North Atlantic Herring Research 


SHOAL WATERS NEAR ISLANDS EXPLORED FOR HERRING OFF MAINE AND 
CANADA BY M/V "METACOMET" (Cruise 4): Fishing and fish-finder soundings 
for herring were continued on Cruise 4 by the Service's chartered exploratory fish- 
ing vessel Metacomet in United States waters of the Gulf of Maine from Cape Por- 
poise to Eastport, and in the Ca- 

nadian waters of Grand Manan 

Island, Grand Manan Shoals, St. a 

Marys Bay, and Lurcher Shoal. f 











Emphasis was placedonex- 
ploring and sampling the shoal 
waters near islands and rocks 
ffshore for herring in.an effort 

gain more information con- 
erning the occurrence and dis- 
tribution of this species in and 
ear areas where sardine-size 
ish were still reported scarce 
r absent at the time of this 


a 


ke 





ruise which began July 10 and 
i July 21. 
Herring gill-net sets and 
ws with a British Columbia- Metacomet, vessel chartered by the Fish and Wildlife Service to con- 
e midwater trawl were made tinue program of exploratory fishing and gear development for the 


its indicated inthe chart, Maine herring, 
rhree bushels of herring were taken in 4 half-hour to one-hour tows of the mid- 
r trawl near Petit Passage in St. Marys Bay, Nova Scotia. The fish taken in 
these tows were herring brit which 
averaged 2.1 inches and sardine- 
size herring of 4.7 inches average 
length. The larger fish comprised 
nearly all of the 3-bushel catch. 
A good showing of herring was ob- 
served on the fish-finder through- 
out the night in this area, Small 
quantities of large herring ranging 
in size from 8.0 inches to 14.0 
inches were taken in gill nets at 
Fisherman Island near Boothbay 
Harbor, at Mt. Desert Rock, at 
Yellow Head Island and Howard 
Cove in Machias Bay, and off Old 
Proprietor Whistle Buoy on the 
at southeast side of Grand Manan Is- 
28 Sy land. The best showings of her- 
© ring were observed on the fish find- 
. S, Fish and Wildlife Service Cruise 4 of chartered vessel er at Mt. Desert Rock, in Machias 
{/V Metacomet, Bay, and in St. Marys Bay. 














A good showing of fish near the surface was observed between Pemaquid Point 
id Seguin Island the evening of July 20. A sample obtained with the midwater trawl 
stablished these fish as whiting. 


The Metacomet was expected to depart on Cruise 5 on July 31, 1956, for 11 
layS. Coastal and offshore waters of the Gulf of Maine were to be explored with 
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the fish finder and fished for herring in an effort to learn more of the occurrence of 
these fish at this season. Gill nets and a midwater trawl were to be used. 


> 


North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


ALBACORE AND SALMON OFFSHORE DISTRIBUTION STUDIES IN NORTH 
PACIFIC (M/V "JOHNN. COBB," Cruise 28): Offshore gill-netting to determine the 
distribution of albacore tuna and salmon in a section of the northeastern Pacific 
Ocean will be the primary objective of a 7-week cruise by the Service's exploratory 
fishing vessel John N. Cobb, which was scheduled to leave Seattle on July 16, 1956, 











The Cobb was expected to cover the waters from 42° N. latitude to 50° N. lati- 
tude and west to 145° W. longitude, an area from the Oregon-California border to 
northern Vancouver Island extending 
up to 800 miles offshore, an area ap- 
proximately 300,000 square miles. 


Landing of albacore in Washington 
and Oregon reached an all-time high 
of 34 million pounds in 1944, butfluc- 
tuated greatly and declined to less 
than 3 million pounds in 1952. Inre- 
cent years practically no albacore 
have been caught north of California. 
It is hoped that this year's coordinated 
research program will help to throw 
some light on the mysteries of alba- 
core movements, distribution, and 
availability to the commercial fisher- 
men. 





Removing albacore from the gill net. Roller at right takes off 
from the main winch, 


Nylon gill nets, ranging in mesh size from 34 inches to 85 inches to catch both 
large and small salmon and albacore, were expected to be fished at night. Albacore 
trolling gear were to be fished during the day while running between stations. If 
schools of albacore are located, the fishing fleet was to be notified immediately by 
radio. 


The salmon research is part of the broad high-seas salmon program beingcar- 
ried out this year by member nations of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. The catch will be frozen and returned to Seattle for scientific racial 
analysis and comparison with salmon caught in other areas of the north Pacific by 
other research vessels. 


The University of Washington's oceanographic research vessel Brown Bear was 
to work in close conjunction with the John N. Cobb for most of the cruise. The 
John R. Manning, from the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investigations in Hawaii, was 











to operate north of Hawaii and west of 145 W. longitude. The three vessels will 
attempt to keep in radio contact at sea to exchange fishing information and other ob- 
servations. 
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Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 


"CHARLES H. GILBERT" USES ELECTRONIC FISH FINDER TO SCOUT FOR 
TUNA (Cruise 29): The whereabouts and movements of Hawaii's skipjack and large 
tuna (aku and ahi) may soon be an open book to fishery scientists of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, judging by the results of experiments recently carried out off 
the Island of Hawaii aboard the re- ae SS eer Bu 
search ship Charles H. Gilbert using | | ¥% 




















the vessel's new Sea Scanar." Thisis 
a long-range sonic fish finder which de- 
tects fish under the water by bouncing ’ 
sound waves off their bodies, picking {X 
up the echoes, and making them visible aux 
onaradarlike screen, Accordingtothe | 
director of the Pacific Oceanic Fishery | 
Investigations, the calm waters off the 
Kina coast of Hawaii were chosen as an 
ideal setting for testing the capabilities 
f the device on various natural and ar- 
tifical targets and for training the scien- 
tific personnel who will use it to locate 
and track fish schools. 















The scientists aboard the vessel, eten n r t 
| | EXPERIMENTS 


reported that metal targets suspended _ | 
under water were detected as muchas | | 
2,000 feet from the ship under favora-_ | ee 
ble calm sea conditions. A dead skip- | | | 5 sxipsack ~“S@ 
jack tuna similarly suspended was spot- | 
ted at a range of 1,000 feet, as was a 

much smaller herring, the well-devel- t 

ped air bladder of which acts as ares- == a = oe 
mating chamber and gives a strong echo Charles H, Gilbert Cruise 29 (7/11-22/56). 

f the fish-finder's sound waves. In ad- Tyee te 

dition to these "planted" targets, such natural features of the Kona seascape as 
schools of skipjack, dolphinfish (mahimahi), blackfish (a small whale), and porpoise 
were picked up and studied on the fish finder. 


. ek 
SCANAR ~ 
EXPERIMENTS 











When the technique of using the new instrument has been worked out, it will be 
employed by the fisheries scientists studying the tuna resources of the central Pa- 
cific to locate schools of tuna which do not betray their presence by signs on the 
surface of the ocean. At present the researchers, like the commercial fishermen, 
are almost entirely dependent on sightings of bird flocks over feeding schools to 
lead them to fish. It is suspected, however, that there may be large concentrations 
of skipjack and other tuna in areas far from land where sea birds are not very abun- 
dant, and even in active fishing grounds like the waters close to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands there may be many tuna schools which escape notice because they do not hap- 
pen to be accompanied by flocks of birds at the times when fishing boats pass near 
them. If there actually are such hidden fishery resources within the area covered 
by POFI investigations, the fish finder should reveal them. It is expected, too, that 
the instrument will provide more exact knowledge of the magnitude of the schools of 
tuna that are at present located and fished by conventional methods, for it seems 
likely that for many schools the fish seen and taken at the surface may, like the vis- 


ible part of an iceberg, represent only a small fraction of what is hidden beneath the 
sea, 


During the cruise period of July 11 to 22, in addition to the special experiments 
off Kona, the vessel scouted for tuna sonically and by conventional methods between 
Hawaii and Oahu and around the islands of Molokai, Lanai, and Maui. 
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Experiments conducted with the "Sea Scanar"’ to determine the maximum range 
of positive returns from various targets gave the following results: 24-inch stain- 
less steel triplane (each plane a circle of 24-in. diameter)--2, 180 ft., 12-in. alu- 
minum triplane (each plane a 12-in. square)--2,080 ft., 3-in. brass triplane (each 
plane a 3-in. square)--1, 800 ft., 1 skipjack (201lb., frozen)--1,020 ft., 1 herring 
(18cm., dead)--1, 100 ft. 


Data were collected to determine the amount of sea return under various con- 
ditions and to enable the establishment of a sound search procedure. These await 
analyses. Returns were recorded from skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis) and dolphin 
(Coryphaena hippurus) schools and porpoise (unidentified) and blackfish (Globice- 
phala sp.) herds. 








During the 2 days of testing tilapia (T. mossambica) as live-bait, 12 skipjack 
tuna schools were contacted. Tilapia was chummed at 9 schools and nehu (Stole- 
phorus purpureus) at 8 schools. Five schools responded to the tilapia by surfacing, 
One of these was attracted to the stern of the vessel but no fish was caught. Five 
schools also surfaced after nehu but 4 of these were attracted to the vessel. Two, 
5, 9, and 40 (fishing was purposefully terminated after 40) skipjack were caught 
from these schools. The tilapia used were generally 3 to 4 inches long (larger than 
optimum size) and tended to sound when chummed. Examination of the skipjack 
stomachs showed that they readily accepted the tilapia as food. 





Five skipjack (5-lb. size) were tagged; 3 with plastic dart tags, 1 with the blue 
California-type G tag, and 1 with the white California-type G tag. 


In 66 hours of scouting, 18 skipjack, 10 dolphin, 1 yellowfin, and 9 unidentified 
schools were sighted. 


The vessel departed Pearl Harbor July 11, 1956. In the vicinity of Oahu and 
Molokai, tested tilapia as live-bait for attracting skipjack on July 11 and 12. De- 
termined the operating condition of the "Sea Scanar" off Waianae, Oahu, on July 13, 
Conducted "Sea Scanar" experiments off Kailua, Hawaii, from July 15-20. Scouted 
for fish schools en route to Oahu from Hawaii, July 20-22. Arrived Pearl Harbor 
July 22. 


* KKK 
REVIEW OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 OFMRATIONS: The significant developments 


by the Service's Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations (POFI) during Fiscal Year 
1956 (July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956) may be briefly summarized as follows: 





Elucidation of a hypothesis to account for fluctuations and trends in the success 
of long-line fishing for yellowfin tuna in the Line Islands area of the central equato- 
rial Pacific, based on a positive correlation between catch rate and water tempera- 
ture. 


Development of a new method of handling long-line gear to effect a saving of 
manpower. 


Drastic curtailment of the program in the vicinity of the Line Islands and formu- 
lation of broad general plans to investigate the tuna resources inthe area of the Mar- 
quesas, Tuamotus, and Society islands and eastward. 


Initiation of an intensified skipjack tuna investigation aimed at explaining varia- 
tion in fishing success in terms of meteorology, oceanography, and fish behavior. 


Discovery of an apparent relationship between the summer skipjack catch and 
the prevalence of trade winds during the spring. 
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Demonstration that albacore tuna occurrence in the central North Pacific is as- 
sociated with the Polar Front, which shifts seasonally and which may be regarded 


as a migration pathway. 


Discovery of unfished albacore resources 200-500 miles off the coast of Oregon. 


Evidence that the albacore, unlike the yellowfin, comprises one large population 
with its primary source in the western central Pacific. 


The first recoveries of tuna tagged by POFI were made (including 2 albacore, 2 


big-eyed, 12 skipjack, and 1 yellowfin tuna), 


tuna migration in the Pacific. 


thus justifying this method of studying 


Initiation of a Pacific-wide cooperative albacore tagging program, with POFI 
sparking the venture in mid-ocean and off the coast of Japan. 


Demonstration of the possible use of plankton indicator species to identify water 
masses and potential albacore waters in the central North Pacific. 


Initiation of a worldwide tuna larva exchange program and acquisition of a world- 
wide collection of tuna larvae taken by the Dana, permitting a more positive approach 


to the problem of tuna larva identification. 


Demonstration that yellowfin exhibit electrotaxis and that their movements can 
directed with rather moderate power sources when suitably applied. 


Successful participation in Norpac and Eastropic, 
the North Pacific and of the eastern equatorial Pacific, 


synoptic cooperative surveys 


respectively. 


Selection of POFI as the locale for a highly successful informal international 
ynference for the exchange of Norpac data, planning the Norpac Atlas of results, 


nd formulating plans for Equapac, 


a cooperative synoptic survey of the central 


und western equatorial Pacific. 
Cooperation with other research agencies in conducting fishing surveys of the 
North Pacific, particularly with United States and Canadian agencies of the Inter- 


national North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 
salmon and albacore. 


the stocks of oceanic 


in pooling resources for sampling 


Initiation of close collaboration with the University of Hawaii in terms of coop- 


ative research, 
ment for students. 
Supply of qualified fishery workers. 


Equatorial Yellowfin Tuna: A program of year- 
round sampling of the yellowfin populations in the 
Line Islands area, initiated in January 1955, was 
completed this year. The results of this program 
Show that long-line or deep-swimming tuna were 
generally scarce during the year. Catches fluctu- 
ated from 1 per 100 hooks to about 3 per 100 hooks 
with little indication of the seasonal variation evi- 
ent in earlier years. The low availability of deep- 
Swimm ing tuna was paralleled by a low availability 

{ troll-caught surface tuna. 


With respect to troll fish the highest catches 
were made during March and April. It was also 
evident that the catch rates of surface fish were 
higher inthe northern LinelIslands. These islands 
4l€ inor near the Countercurrent, an areathat has 
been previously shown to support larger numbers 
of surface fish than the waters to the north and south. 


It is particularly significant to note that during 
this period of low yellowfin abundance water tem- 
peratures at Christmas Island were unusually low, 





assistance in graduate training, and providing part-time employ- 
The latter is particularly important because it augments the 


that is, relative to the 1950-53 period, providing 
additional evidence supporting our hypothesis in 
respect to fluctuations in equatorial deep-swim- 
ming tuna. Briefly this theory proposesthat near 
the equator cooler water indicates newly enriched 
water in which the biota to support a large yellow- 
fin population has not yet developed. Conversely 
warmer water near the equator is thought to be up- 
welled water that has been in the euphotic zone long 
enough to develop a food supply for tuna. In this 
connection ocean water temperatures at Christmas 
Island station took an upward turn during the spring 
of 1956, suggesting that the environmental condi- 
tions associated with the high level of abundance 
during this period 1950-53 may reassert themselves 
this year. 


Incidental tothe study approximately 1, 000 yel- 
lowfin tuna were tagged during the course of the 
one year program. To date there has been but a 
single recovery, a yellowfin tagged and recovered 
at Fanning Island. The fish had been at liberty for 
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six months prior to its recovery on April 3, 1956. months and during this period grew about 7 pounds, 
This single recapture is of considerable interest This growth rate agrees very well with past stud- 


in that it supports the contention that there are 
small localized populations of yellowfin tuna as- 
sociated with each of the small islands in the cen- 
tral Pacific. 


The central Pacific program is essentially com- 
plete, and future effort will be focussed on the Mar- 
quesas andeastward. Astime permits, observations 
designed totest the hypotheses outlined will be com- 
pleted. 


Hawaiian Skipjack Distribution and Abundance: 
A major effort this year has been the initiation of 
a detailed program designed to ascertain the ecol- 
ogical requirements of skipjack and the factors in 
the ocean responsible for their presence and ab- 
sence, both seasonally and geographically. The 
program involves measurement and analysis of 
hydrographic factors, and measurement and anal- 
ysis of plankton in terms of level of abundance and 
distribution in the ocean. Major reliance is being 
placed on the Hawaiian commercial fishery for in- 
formation on the distribution and abundance of skip- 
jack in space and time. Inthis connection analyses 
have been initiated on the statistics of the local catch, 
utilizing small areas and short periods of time as 
samplingunits. In order to encourage maintenance 
of good records, brochures have been prepared and 
distributed to skipjack fishermen, introducing them 
tothe general program and soliciting their support. 




















An additional phase of the skipjack program is 
examination of existing oceanographic and mete- 
orological material in order to ascertain the rea- 
sons for annual fluctuations in the supply of skip- 
jack. A preliminary hypothesis has been develop- 
ed based on the relationship between the wind flow 
over the island area and the skipjack catch. Brief- 
ly there is a high, positive correlation between the 
amount of catch during the summer or "season" 
months and the direction and strength of the winds 
during the late spring. It appears that the winds 
may affect the environment of the skipjack through 
their control of oceanic circulation. The hypo- 
thesis appears to form a valuable starting point 
for exploring this question of annual fluctuation, 
which is so important to the Hawaiian fishery as 
well as to similar fisheries elsewhere. 


In order to learn something of the migrations 
and growth of skipjack, a total of 945 fish were 
tagged in Hawaiian waters with California-type 
spaghetti tags. To date there have been 12 recov- 
eries; 9 recaptured by live-bait fishing and 3 
found in the stomachs of long-line caught big-eyed 
tuna and yellowfin tuna taken by commercial fish- 
ermen around Hawaii. The recoveries have indi- 
cated rather limited movement, the maximum net 
distance traveled being about 40 miles. All but 
one of the fish were out for less than 3 months. 


ies on the growth of Hawaiian skipjack based on 
size-frequency analysis. 


As implied above, the modified and augmented 
skipjack program is only a few months old. At 
least one year's work is needed for a preliminary 
evaluation of the results. 


North Pacific Albacore Program: One objec- 
tive of this program is to explore the area north 
and east of the Hawaiian Islands for potential fish- 
ing grounds and to collect basic chemical and phys- 
ical data to use in the analysis of our fishing re- 
sults. The second has been to work "upstream" 
of the American coastal albacore fishery to investi- 
gate the biological and physical causes of the vio- 
lent fluctuation in the catches of this fishery. In 
support of these studies, investigations are also 
being made of the oceanwide distribution of alba- 
core, albacore growth rate and spawning, races 
of albacore, North Pacific weather, and the dis- 
tribution of plankton. 





As in the past, in order to obtain the most ef- 
ficient use of available vessels and personnel, 
POFI cooperated closely with other agencies in 
the planning and execution of the field program. 
Formal coordination of the exploratory fishing 
program with those of research agencies of the 
Pacific states was through the Albacore Steering 
Committee. Informal cooperation through the 
Eastern Pacific Oceanic Council resulted in Nor- 
pac, a quasi-synoptic physical, chemical, and 
biological survey of the North Pacific during July 
and August 1955, which involved vessels from the 
United States, Canada, and Japan. A significant 
contribution to the summer distribution of alba- 
core was also made by U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service vessels surveying the salmon distribution 
during July-September 1955 when they fished far 
enough south to show the northern limit of alba- 
core in mid-ocean., 


Three exploratory fishing cruises were made 
during the year to determine the distribution and 
abundance of albacore to the north and east of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The surveys during the past have been directed 
primarily towards determining the limits of dis- 
tribution of albacore tuna and associated environ- 
mental factors. As data have been accumulated 
and analyzed emphasis has shifted from subsur- 
face to surface fishing and the principal gear to 
be used in the future will be the gill net supple- 
mented by trolling. It is hoped that the results 
obtained by these fishing methods will enable us 
to define the areas of commercial abundance. 


Data concerning catch rates and length frequen- 
cies of albacore tuna were compiled from all pos- 
sible sources in the literature in order to formthe 
basis of a working hypothesis for their distribution 
and abundance in the North Pacific. The data were 
not extensive but they seem to indicate that there 
is a single population of albacore which has its 
primary nucleus and source in the waters of the 
islands of the western central Pacific. Literature 
search and analysis of this type of data will becon- 
tinued. 





However, one was at liberty for slightly over 8 
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Through the Albacore Steering Committee POFI 
has encouraged a Pacific-wide albacore tagging 
program, the general objectives of which are to 
more clearly define the migratory routes of the al- 
bacore and to clarify the relationships between the 
fish taken on both sides of the Pacific and within 
the central Pacific. Continuing its pioneering pro- 
gram, during 1956 the California Department of 
Fish and Game agreed to tag some 2, 000 fish off 
the West Coast with the assistance of the Oregon 
Fish Commission. POFI agreed to tag as many 





Albacore 
(Thunnug germo) 











fish as possible in midocean, and to provide tags 
for the albacore that might be caught during salm- 
on research cruises of vessels of Canada, the 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the University 
of Washington. In addition, in May a team of two 
POFI biologists was sent to Japan to tag albacore 
and to instruct Japanese technicians in tagging 
methods. There was considerable interest in this 
work and through the excellent cooperation of the 
Japanese, the POFI representatives tagged 270 
albacore off the coast of Japan. Based on this ex- 
perience the Japanese are planning to tag 2, 000 al- 
bacore during the spring of 1957. 


Since the inceptionof the albacore program 
POFI has tagged and released 201 albacore and 82 
big-eyed tuna in the central North Pacific. Four 
recoveries were reported this year, 2 of albacore 
and 2 of big-eyed. 


Economical Means of Harvesting Tunas: Anew 
method for handling cotton long-line gear was de- 
veloped during the year. This method involves 
flaking down a continuous mainline into a large tub 
rather than breaking the gear into individual bas- 
kets. Using this method we have been able torath- 
er easily fish up to 1,000 hooks a day. Though 
there were 11 men on the fishing vessel, it appear- 
ed that this amount of gear could have been rather 
easily fished by 6 men. This indicates a more ef- 
ficient operation than that of Japanese commercial 
fishermen who fish around 2,000 hooks with crews 
of 25 to 30 fishermen, Further tests of this meth- 
od are needed before it can be stated with certain- 
ty that it has commercial possibilities. However, 
all indications to date are favorable. 





Steel gear, which had been tested earlier, was 
finally shown to be rather inefficient when applied 
to tuna long-line fisheries. Though it, too, holds 
promise of getting more hooks in the water with 
fewer men, there are rather severe problems as- 
Sociated with its use. For one thing, steel is ex- 
pensive and does not last long in the field because 
of excessive kinking under the strain of holding 
heavy fish. Perhaps even more important, how- 
ever, the steel gear does not appear to capture 
tuna as efficiently as cotton gear. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that this is because of its lack of 
resiliency and its failure to provide a drag on the 
fish's struggle to escape. 
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Sonic Ranging: A new and potentially promis- 
ing sonic scanning device was received in Decem- 
ber. To date most of the effort has been devoted 
to ironing out bugs in design and construction. It 
appears we are now in a position to({a) learn how 
to use it effectively, and (b) apply it where perti- 
nent to our present studies on tuna behavior and 
distribution. 


Contract Research: Contracts with the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii enable us to utilize the services of 
experienced faculty researchers in specialized 
fields of biology, physics and chemistry in coping 
with basic research problems of importance to 
our program. Three projects were actively pur- 
sued during the year as follows: 





TUNA VISION: This project, started in June 
1955, stemmed from our unsuccessful attempts to 
devise a substitute for tuna livebait, our observa- 
tion that vision was the predominant sense in tuna 
feeding, and our belief that fundamental research 
on vision might suggest a new approach to the so- 
lution of the tuna bait problem. The objectives 
for the first year were (a) to determine if there 
were anatomical or morphological differences in 
the eyes of different sizes and species of tuna 
which might be associated with different habits 
and habitats, and (b) to determine the optical po- 
tentials of the tuna eye. Comparison of the eyes 
of small and large skipjack (surface fish) with 
large yellowfin (deep-swimming fish) so far has 
revealed no basic differences in shape, structure, 
musculature, or retinal mosaic pattern, despite 
the difference between species in habit and habitat. 
Fresh whole eyes, with an artificial opaque viewing 
screen covering an aperture in the retinal-cho- 
rioid layer, and a movable pin-point light source 
were immersed in a long trough of sea water to 
determine the distance of acute vision. Problems 
arose because of variation in the position of the 
lens at rest and the difficulty of devising an appa- 
ratus to move the lens and thus to simulate accom- 
modation. These problems have not been solved 
as yet. A new contract for a comparative histo- 
logical study of the retina of different tuna species, 
with special emphasis on the distribution and ratio 
of the rods and cones was initiated June 1, 1955. 


ELECTROFISHING: An investigation of the 
possibility of using electrotaxis as a means of 
harvesting tuna was continued. Last year, based 
on preliminary experiments with aholehole in a 
small tank, an apparatus was devised which theo- 
retically should create an electric field sufficient 
to control the movements of tuna in a large con- 
crete tank, 35x11x4 feet in size. The apparatus, 
employing pulsed D. C. generated by intermittent 
charging and discharging of a bank of condensers 
and powered by 10 6-volt storage batteries, was 
tested on tuna and other fish during the year. With 
this apparatus, it was possible to control the 
movements of 8- to 10-pound yellowfin over a 
distance of 16 feet, using a frequency of 18-20 
cycles per second. These results are regarded 
as highly significant (a) because they are the first 
demonstration that tuna respond electrotactically, 
(b) because of the relatively low power source, 
and (c) because of the probability that the dissipa- 
tion of energy in the well-grounded tank was com- 
parable in magnitude to that which would be en- 
countered in the open sea. However, the principle 
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of condenser discharge was not pursued further be- 
cause of problems which would be encountered on 
board ship in devising a satisfactory mechanical or 
electronic current interruptor. Rather, attention 
was directed to the possibility of using a modified 
amplidyne-generator assembly to produce a field 
of sufficient strength between widely spaced elec- 
trodes to control the movements of tunas in the 
open sea. Preliminary experiments on modifying 
available generator units have shown promising re- 
sults. The 1955 contract was extended to August 
31, 1956, to complete this phase of the study. 


OFF-COLOR TUNA: In initial attempts at com- 
mercially fishing the yellowfin tuna resources dis- 
covered in the central equatorial Pacific, a rela- 
tively large percentage of the catch was rejected 
at the cannery because of a "green" or "off-color" 
condition which developed during processing. Con- 
tract work was undertaken to identify the pigment 
responsible for this condition and to determine the 
chemical processes involved. In other words, the 
project was aimed at providing basic information 





which might be useful to industry in their problem 
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of identifying the incipient condition in raw fish 
and in preventing its appearance during process- 
ing. It was fofind (a) that in raw fish the pigment 
associated with incipient "greening" was a peroxi- 
dase-like or myoglobin-like heme-protein, (b) that 
oxidation of this pigment is involved in the forma- 
tion of the condition, (c) that substances, such as 
ascorbic acid, which may act as reducing agents, 
tend to inhibit the condition, and (d) most impor- 
tant, that the "green" appearance following pre- 
cooking is not due to the production of a greenpig- 
ment, but rather is due to an abnormal lack of red- 
dish pigmentation. These fundamental studies are 
being followed with great interest by technologists 
both in Hawaii, on the mainland, and in Japan. The 
problem of ''greening" has been encountered in the 
Japanese winter long-line fishery for albacore in 
the North Pacific and may become of importance 
to American industry should large albacore be en- 
countered between Hawaii and the mainland. 


A new contract continuing the study of "off- 
color" tuna was negotiated June 1, 1956. 


Ay 
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Public Eating 


Places Survey 


FISH AND SHELLFISH QUALITY STANDARDS NEED RECOGNIZED BY MOST 





EATING PLACES: Two-thirds of all the operators of public eating places serving 
fish and shellfish in the United States who expressed an opinion on the question''Do 





you believe that there is a need for grade 
fish you buy?" 


of 5 who were asked the question were undecided. 


, indicated that grade or quality standards are needed. 


or quality standards for the fish and shell- 
About 1 out 
When the establishments are 


classified on a regional basis, the opinions are quite similar to those found for the 





Recognition of Fish and Shellfish Quality Standards Need by Public Eating Places 
Serving Fish or Shellfish, 


by Geographic Region 












































Do Not Need 
Geographic All Public eed wreag Grade or Do Not No 
Region Eating Places “st Quality Quality Know Reply 
andard 
Standard 
No. o No. *% | No. | % | No. &@ | No. | 
United States Total |208,100|100.0/| 105, 200} 50.6 |52, 100} 25.0/ 46, 700 | 22.4/ 4, 100) 2.0 | 
\By Region: 
Northeast . , 68,000|100.0| 33, 700| 49.5 |16,500| 24.3) 17, 200| 25.3 600; .9 | 
North Central. 59, 700|100.0} 29, 700} 49.8 |17, 400; 29.1] 10,900] 18.3) 1, 700) 2.8 
South 45,900/100.0| 22,900] 49.9 |10, 800| 23.5] 10, 900| 23. 8| 1, 300| 2.8 
West 34,500/100.0/ 18,900} 54.8 | 7,400| 21.5/ 7, 700} 22.3 500| 1.4 














United States as a whole, 


The findings are based on a scientific sample survey of 


4,500 establishments representative of all public eating places in the United States, 
including 208,000 serving fish and shellfish. 


Final results of the survey, which is being financed by funds made available un- 
der the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954, are scheduled for publication this year. 
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FREQUENCY OF FROZEN FISH AND SHELLFISH SALES TO EATING PLACES: 








According to the results of a scientific sample survey of 4, 500 establishments re- 


presenting all public eating places in the United States, most of them order frozen 
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fish and shellfish supplies weekly. Many of them, however, order supplies daily; 
others as infrequently as once a month, 


Almost 90,000, or 43 percent, of the 208,000 public eating places serving fish 
and shellfish in the ‘United States order frozen fish and shellfish supplies once each 
ok. About 16 percent order 
supplies every 2 to 4 days. A- 
nother 9 percent place ordersfor | 
fish and shellfish 1 to 3 times a 
month. Only 6 percent of the pub- 
eating places order supplies 











Many of the larger restau- 
nts (annual sales from food of $100, 000 or more) are included in ie 6 percent 
paering frozen fish and shellfish daily. About 30 percent of these large restau- 
ts order daily and an additional 34 percent order 2 to 4 times a week. Only 16 
ent of these restaurants order on a weekly basis. 






































Frequen f Frozen F and Shellfish Sales to Public Eating Places __ “ina 
1 Publi : 4 ~ Once 2 or 3 ‘Once | Less Than| . 2 No Reply 

E ating pe Times A Times A Once A | — or Not 
Places | y | AWeek | Week | AMonth | Month | Month bas Applicable | 
Nc % Nx % No % No % No. % No. % “No. | No | 
208, i¢ 1¢ ) 112, 900) 6.2/ 32, 600) 15.7) 89, 800/ 43.1) 10,000! 4 8 | 7, 700/ 3. 7/ 2,700) 1. 3} 12, 0 000| 5.8 40, 4 “400 19.4) 

| 
hi 68,000) 100.0| 4,300; 6.3) 8,000; 11.8 26, 800/ 39.4) 2,500; 3.7) 2,500) 3.7/ 1,100 1.6| 4, 300/ 6.3 | 18, 500) 27.2 
59, 700) 100.0 3,200) 5.4| 8,800) 14.7) 32,900) 55.1 2,700; 4.5/|2,600) 4.4 600/}1.0) 2,800) 4.7) 6,100) 10.2 
45,900) 100.0| 2,800; 6.1 8,500; 18.5) 17,900) 39.0 1,800; 3.9/1, 700) 3.7 600} 1.3) 3,600)7.9) 9, * 000) 19.6) 
34, 500/ 100.0| 2,600| 7.5) 7,300] 21.2/ 12, 200| 35.4/ 3,000} 8.7| 900) 2.6| 400/1.1| 1,300/3,.8| 6, * 800/ )} 19.7 7| 
05, 700/ 10 6,900; 6. 17,900; 16.9/ 50,300) 47.6; 4,700) 4.5/ 3,600) 3.4/ 1,400/1.3] 5,600) 5.3 /15, 300/ 14.5 
4, 300/ 100.¢ 200| 4.6 800; 18.6| 2,200) 51.2 100; 2.3 100; 2.3 - - 300/ 7.0 600} 14.0 
hotels 15, 300) 10¢ 3,500/ 22.9} 3,100| 20.2 , 900| 32.0 700| 4.6 300) 2.0 - - 600/ 3.9 | 2,200) 14,4 

wi 
9, 800| 100. ¢ 300; 3.1 800; 8.2) 2,500) 25.5) 1,500/15.3 700; 7.1 100 | 1.0 100} 1.0) 3,800) 38.8 
|_73,000/ 100.0} 2,000| 2.7/ 10, 000| 13.7] 29,900] 41.0} 3,000| 4.1/3,000] 4.1/1, 2001.6] 5, 400/ 7.4 |18, 500] 25.4) 
(P 
00| 10¢ 0 8 6,500) 15.3/ 16,400) 38.5 1,500, 3.5 900; 2.1 400 -9| 2,100) 4.9 /11, 200| 26.3 
4 00/| 100.0 3, 700 | 14.2 §,600/ 21.4) 9,200/ 35.3 800 | 3.1/1,100) 4.2 400 /1.5 1,300/5.0/ 4, 000) 15.3 
406 00.0 2, 100 Tee 4,400 | 16.1/ 13,100) 47.8 1,200; 4.4 800; 2.9 400 |1.4 900) 3.3 | 4,500) 16.4 
39, 9 100. ¢ 60¢ 4.0 6,000 | 15.0/ 18,500/ 46.4| 2,000/ 5.0/1,700) 4.3 400 |1.0/ 3,700)9.3 | 6,000) 15.0 
72, 100| 100 00 | 2,6| 10,100} 14.0| 32,600| 45.2] 4,500| 6.3/3, 200} 4.4/1,100]1.5| 4,000| 5.6 |14, 700| 20.4 
r 

4,600/30.1/| 5,200) 34.0 16.3 400 | 2.6 100 7 100; .7; 1,000;6.5 | 1,400; 9.1 
$ 3,000 /12.1 5, 900 | 23.8 45.2 1,100; 4.4 100 4 200; .8 800 /3.2 | 2,500; 10.1 
$ 2, 70¢ 4.3) 10,000} 16.0) 32, 51.8} 3,000; 4.8 /}2,300;| 3.7 600 .9| 2,500/4.0 | 9,100/ 14.5 
$ 1, 50¢ 1.€ 9,900/ 10.8) 38,3 41.8) 4,800/ 5.2 /|4,600) 5.0/1,700/1.9| 7,000/ 7.7 |23, 800; 26.0 
1,100; 8.0| 1,600] 11.6 139.1) 700 | 5.1 600! 4-3| 100; .7) 700 |5.1 | 3,600) 26.1) 
According to the survey the availability of storage facilities for frozen fish and 

shellfish and the distance of the supplier from the public eating place are not the 
mportant factors which determine how frequently supplies of frozen fish and shell- 
ish are ordered. One factor which may have an effect on deliveries is the number 


week fish and shellfish are included on the menus. There is some indica- 
at many public eating places still offer fish and shellfish meals on Friday only, 
most of the larger restaurants offer fish and shellfish more often, 





lhe survey is financed by funds made available under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 


Salmon 


COLUMBIA SALMON STUDY PLANNED FOR IDAHO STREAMS: Idaho! s fabu- 
us Salmon River, the ™ river of no return,'' haunt of "mountain men" and hardy 
fishermen, "top of the stream" for part of the Columbia River salmon and steel- 
head trout, and upper limit of the vast $23 million Columbia River salmon program, 
is due for special attention this year, according to FredA. Seaton, Secretary of the 


nterior in an August 5 news release, 
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Initial funds up to $200, 000 for the improvement of the Salmon River and pos- 
sibly the Clearwater River, for salmon and steelhead production, are available this 
year for expenditure on approved projects. 


A preliminary survey of needed improvements on the Salmon will begin soonin 
cooperation with the Idaho Department of Fish and Game under the Columbia River 
Fisheries Development program, 
This is a cooperative program with 
the States of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, 






BY bm “= 


~ ~ —s At the present time there are 
yi + ~ = 


=< no dams on the Salmon River which 
interfere with the runs but one dam is under construction on the Snake River below 

the mouth of the Salmon River. This is at Ice Harbor, not far from where the Snake 
River joins the Columbia. There are possibilities, however, of major dams at the 

Lower Monumental, Little Goose, and Lower Granite sites, all below the mouth of 

the Salmon River. 


On the Columbia River itself below the mouth of the Snake River is the recent- 
ly-constructed McNary Dam, the proposed John Day Dam, The Dalles Dam now un- 
der construction, and the Bonneville Dam which has been in existence since 1938. 
On the Columbia, also, are Grand Coulee and Chief Joseph dams, 600 miles from 
the sea, too high for fish ladders or elevators. Chief Joseph marks the upper limit 
of the salmon run on the main river. 


In 1949, when it was evident that dams constructed or proposed would serious- 
ly damage the salmon and sea-run trout fisheries, Congress authorized the current 
salmon program which, when completed, will include 30 hatcheries (seven of which 
are in existence and being remodelled), more than 30 fishways and numerous stream 
clearance projects. These developments are designed to hold salmon and steelhead 


production at the highest possible level, although maintenance of the current produc- 


tion of 32 million pounds annually will also depend on continued availability of up- 
river spawning areas, 


Of the 30 hatcheries, 8 will be operated by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 13by 
Oregon, and 9 by the State of Washington. The total cost of the entire program will 
be about $23, 000, 000 of which $11, 451, 000 had been made available by the Congress 
before July 1, 1956. Of this amount, Washington has been apportioned $4, 291, 000; 
Oregon, $3, 404,000; and the Fish and Wildlife Service, $3,756,000. For the 1957 
fiscal year, $1, 400, 000 is available for construction and $1, 250, 000 for operation 
and maintenance, 


Under the program the natural spawning beds, like those of the Salmon River 
and elsewhere, will be utilized to the fullest extent. Streams, which because of 
numerous natural obstructions have not supported salmon runs for years have been 
cleared and new runs established. Hatcheries supply young fish to supplement the 
natural spawning results and for the reestablishment of runs. Fish ladders have 
been installed over dams and waterfalls. Fish screens have been placed at irriga- 
tion headgates to prevent loss of downstream migrants. Similar activities now will 
be undertaken in Idaho streams accessible to salmon and steelhead trout. 


Special problems relative to fish ladders and screens are being studied by bi- 
ologists who are improving fishway design and developing electrical guidance appa- 
ratus which, when perfected, will increase the efficiency of the fishways and dras- 
tically cut the losses in downstream migrants. These studies are among regular 
and continuing Service programs in cooperation with the Corps of Engineers andthe 
fisheries agencies of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
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Saltonstall-Kennedy Act Fisheries Projects 


AMERICAN FISHERIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO MEET IN CHICAGO: A 
special meeting of the American Fisheries Advisory Committee will be held on Oc- 
tober 11 and 12, 1956, in Chicago, Ill. This meeting has been called because of 
the recent passage of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, which provides, in part, 
for the extension of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act on a permanent basis, and makes 
available annually hereafter the full 30 percent of the duties on imported fishery 
products, thereby removing the former $3,000, 000 annual expenditure limitation 

f these funds. 








Shrimp 


DYEING LATEST AID IN TAGGING: Shrimp with heads of pastel colors are 
not dreams nor are they passing fads or fancies for the biologists of the Institute 
f Marine Science of the University of Texas, working ona U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service research project, have discovered a safe, sure, easy, way of identifying 
shrimp for study. 








The biologists have found that certain dyes introduced into a shrimp's body by 
hypodermic needle or food will color the head of the shrimp but will not color the 
edible portions. The dye persists in the heads for several months. Various colors 

an be used, with the hypodermic needle method of introducing dye into the shrimp 
providing the wider selection. 


This solves a problem which has been hampering scientific studies of shrimp 
for decades. Because shrimp molt periodically as part of the process of growth, 
the usual methods of tagging have only been partially satisfactory. 


The identification work is part of a study of the movements and migrations of 
shrimp populations, which in turn is part of a comprehensive study of shrimp now 
being conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service with funds supplied by the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act of 1954. 


Another part of the research is being done by Tulane University where the first 
mprehensive anatomical study ever to be made of shrimp is being pursued. A 
third study is being made on the structure and chemistry of shrimp tissues at the 
fexas A. and M. Marine Laboratory while still another project to determine the 
effects of various environmental factors on shrimp is being made by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service biologists at Galveston, Tex. 


_ Shrimp is America's largest fishery in terms of ex-vessel value--more than 
$70,000, 000 a year--and most of the United States production is in the Gulf of Mex- 
The purpose of the study, together with an enlarged statistical program, isto 
enable biologists and members of the fishing industry to maintain a watchful eye on 
the shrimp fishery in the interests not only of the more than 7,000 trawler owners 
and crews and the processors who depend upon shrimp fishing for a livelihood, but 
lor millions of Americans who consider shrimp one of the finer foods. 
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South Atlantic Exploratory Fishery Program 


GEAR RESEARCH ACTIVITIES BY M/V "GEORGE M. BOWERS" (Cruise 5): 
Gear research activities were the objective of a nine-day cruise of the Service's 
gear research vessel George M, 
Bowers during the period July 23 
to July 31. These operations fea- 
tured the use of divers using 
SCUBA gear, a controllable diving 
sled, movie and still-recording 
cameras, and underwater televi- 
sion in the shallower waters of 
Little Bahama Bank adjacent to 
Matanilla Shoal at 79 05' west 
longitude and 27°20" north latitude, 








During 16 diving operations 
emphasis was placed on observa- 
tions of modifications to rigging 
of a 40-foot bottom trawl for use 
in experimental fishing operations 
on the bottom, off the bottom, and 
in midwater. By use of the diving 
sled it was possible to observe the 
trawls from all angles at distances ranging from approximately 50 feet to actual 
physical contact. Photographic recordings of the gear in action were taken during 
varied weather and light conditions. 





The Service's research vessel George M, Bowers, 





It was determined that with 
minimum modification to place- 
ment of floats, lead line, trawl 
doors, and towing legs this par- 
ticular trawl design was easily 
adaptable to experimental fishing 
just off the bottom or for midwa- 
ter use. 


During operations with the 
underwater television vehicle, an 





evaluation was made of anew and §& tw 
classified Vidicon television cam- : ; 
era tube. A preliminary analysis “7, Sh 

~~. 


indicated approximately twice the =™) "= 


ee 
ay 





~ ag 


photosensitivity for the new tube » ~~ 
as compared to commercially ny = 
available equipment. > a 

Two schools of tuna were Fig, 2 - Exploratory fishing personnel aboard the George M. Bowers 


preparing to dive with SCUBA gear to observe action of shrimp 


sighted at Matanilla Shoal July 28 trawis being towed on the bottom 


and July 29. During periods when 

lighting conditions were unfavorable to underwater operations, trolling was con- 
ducted at the 100-fathom contour. Seven blackfin tuna (Thunnus atlanticus) from 4 
to 6 pounds each were taken. Gonad examinations revealed the female fish were 
nearly sexually mature. 





The M/V George M. Bowers was scheduled to depart Miami August 14, 1956, 
for a 16-day experimental fishing cruise on the Tortugas shrimping ground. Prin- 
cipal objective will be to learn more of the occurrence and distribution of shrimp 
off the bottom and in midwater. On at least three previous cruises Service explor- 
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atory vessels have taken commercial species of shrimp when the trawl was not on 
the bottom. Fishing operation will be conducted with 40-foot commercial-scale 
gear modified for use off bottom and in midwater in bad bottom trawling areas. 


E32 


Tuna ° 


ALBACORE TUNA INVESTIGATION IN NORTH PACIFIC: The M/V Brown 
Bear, a University of Washington oceanographic research vessel sailed the latter 
part of July for a seven-week large-scale albacore tuna investigation in the off- 
shore waters of the North Pacific. State and Federal agencies are cooperating in 
this albacore research which is being coordinated by the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission, an agency created by a compact between California, Oregon, and 
Washington in 1947. 








Some of the objectives of the cruise are: (1) investigation of factors such as 
water properties and abundance of plankton and other potential fish foods which may 
have an influence upon the distribution of albacore and salmon; (2) detection of pos- 
sible changes in the above factors which might occur during a period of a few weeks, 
(3) collection of further information on the outflow of diluted water from the Colum- 
bia River and the Juan de Fuca system; (4) determination of the distributional pat- 
tern of any albacore which might be sighted in the area under observation. 


During the 5, 300-mile cruise, scientists aboard the Brown Bear will make ob- 
servations at approximately 50 oceanographic "stations." The cruise will consist 
f two parts, with a port of call at Astoria about August 4. During portions of both 
parts of the cruise, the vessel will be operating in conjunction with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service exploratory fishing vessel John N. Cobb. 





Plans have been made to rapidly forward to the tuna fishing fleet any informa- 
tion regarding schools of tuna which might be encountered during the course of the 
study. The Brown Bear will attempt to maintain radio contact periodically with the 

mmercial fishing vessels in the general area. 





* KK KH 


INDUSTRY -GOVERN MENT SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM: In response to 
requests from the Pacific Coast tuna industry, the Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced July 24 that the Fish and Wild- [~~ pein 
life Service was giving full support to | 
2 joint industry-Government sales pro- 
motion program designedto move the 
plentiful supplies of canned tuna into 
normal trade channels. 












The nationwide program, which 
Was set up to move big stocks of can- 
ned tuna rapidly, was directed to- 
ward both institutional and home-con- 
sumer markets and reached a cli- 
max during the period of September 
13 through 22. 











__ Due primarily to excellent fishing this spring and summer, normally a season 
of light production, record stocks of canned tuna are available at the lowest price 
in several years. National advertising by the tuna industry and the emphasis of the 
e-in features of canned tuna aided tremendously in the sales effort. 
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The Fish and Wildlife Service aided the industry's promotional efforts through 
special work with schools, institutions, and food-trade groups. Informational and 
educational activities were increased in order to attract greater consumer attention, 


The Department of Agriculture cooperated through use of the facilities of the 
Federal Extension Service and the Food Distribution and Information Divisions of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. Canned tuna in oil was included on the list of 
plentiful foods during September. 


Canned tuna is available in a number of varieties. The solid pack consists of 
tuna loins packed in oil; the chunk pack, as the name implies, is a pack of chunks 
in oil; the grated pack is the grated or shredded portion of the tuna loin; the flake 
pack is the broken or mixed segments of the loin. A number of speciality packs 
are also available, such as "tonno" consisting of solid-meat tuna packed in olive 
oil; baby food packs, and others. For the past several years a ''dietetic" pack has 
been prepared for those persons who must avoid salt in their diets. Practically all 
of these varieties are available in white or light meat. 


* KKK * 


CANNERS PETITION FOR STANDARDS OF IDENTITY: The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on July 18 was petitioned for standards of 
identity and fill of container for canned tuna by the National Canners Association 
along with 20 domestic canners of tuna. Accompanying the petition was information 
supporting the request and suggesting a proposed text for the standards. 


cr) 
1/ 


United States Fishing Fleet—' Additions 





A total of 89 vessels of 5 net tons and over were issued first documents asfish- 
ing craft in June 1956--29 more than in June 1955. The South Atlantic and Pacific 
areas led with 25 each, followed by the Gulf area with 17, and the Chesapeake area 
with 14, according to the U. S. Bureau of Customs. 



























































Table 1-U.S. Vessels Obtaining FirstDocumentsAs |Table2-U.S. Vessels Obtain 
Fishing Craft, byAreas, June 1956 and Comparisons ing First Document as | 
pate June | Jan.-June |Total || Fishing Craft, by Tonnage, | 
res 1956 | 1955| 1956] 1955] 1955 June 1956 | 
27...  Peeeere 2 eo | Number | 
New England ... it. 9 10 18 | Sto 9... +t eee 
Middle Atlantic . . if! 15 9 1S | 10to 19... 4s | 
Chesapeake... . 14 9 43 24 Se 4:20 To 29 wie ss 14 
South Atlantic. ..| 25 | 2 | 49] 30] 65 | 30to 39.....) 8 | 
ee ee 17 13 55 48 103 | SO0to 59 ..... 1 
to ee 25 21 48 60 117 | 60 to 69 al 1 
Great Lakes ... - 3 2 5 9 1100 to109 ..... 1 
EAP are 5 8 27 23 35 l110 TO. BLO: . wo 4 & ‘ 
a ae - - - 2 3. ASD 80-308. on 0 Gel 
Virgin Islands .. - - - - 1 Total... a0) ee | 
Teles i he 60 248 | 211 | 418 | 
Note: Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis of their home ports, In the first six months of 








1956, 37 more vessels were 


issued documents as fishing craft than in the same period of 1955. 
1/ Includes both commercial fishing and sport fishing craft, 
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tity and 1.1 percent in value as compared 
with March 1956. -Compared with April 
1955 the imports for April 1956 increased 
17.1 percent in quantity and 20.4 percent 
invalue. The dollar value in April 1956 
was close to 26.4 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 25.7 cents a pound in April 
1955. The increases for April 1956 over 
the same month a year ago were due large- 
ly to higher imports of frozen fish fillets 
and canned fish. 


Exports of processed fish and shell- 
fish in April 1956 decreased about 40 per- 
cent from the March 1956 total, and were 
also down 58 percent from April 1955. The 
value of exports in April 1956 declined 38.5 





= 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, APRIL 1956: Imports of edible fresh, frozen, 
and processed fish and shellfish for this April increased about 6.7 percent in quan- 








United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, 
April 1956 with Comparisons 





Quantity Value 
Item April | Year|] April Year 
1956 | 1955 | 1955 [195: 











(Million of Lbs.) | (Millions of $) 

Imports: 

Fish & Shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen & 
processed!/ 67,0 | 57.2] 768.3] 17.7| 14.7| 206.4 








Exports: 
Fish& Shellfish: 
processed1/ 
only (excluding 
fresh & frozen) 3.8] 9.0] 91.0) 0.8] 2.6] 21.8 
1/ Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 
other specialties, 





























percent when compared with March 1956 and 69 percent below April 1955. 


* eK K & 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS UP IN JULY 1956: United States imports 
f groundfish (including ocean perch) fillets during July 1956 totaled 16.1 mil- 
lion pounds--27 percent greater than in the corresponding month of last year (see 





this gain was a 4. 6-million- pound in- 
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crease in imports from Canada. Im- 
ports from Norway, Denmark, and 
Miquelon and St. Pierre were also 


during July 1956 were down 1.5 mil- 


| There were no imports from Sweden, 
United Kingdom, France, Japan, and 
the Union of South Africa during July 
1956, 


oo ————— Canada continued as the chief 
a —— 


exporter of groundfish fillets to the 








ports during the same month of 1955. 


—i_—_ 


during July 1956--92 percent of the 


total fillet imports. Canada accounted for 80 percent of the groundfish fillet im- 


_ Total groundfish and ocean perch fillet imports during the first seven months 
of 1956 amounted to 82.6 million pounds--an increase of 7.4 million pounds or 10 
if percent as compared with the amount reported for the same period last year. Can- 


ada (59.5 million pounds) and Iceland (15.5 








eee KS 


million pounds) led all other countries 


during the seven-month period of 1956--both accounting for 91 percent of the total. 


somewhat greater. Icelandic ground- 
fish fillet exports to the UnitedStates 


lion pounds as compared with exports 
| g~ | reported for the preceding July. 


United States with 14.7 million pounds 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, JANUARY- 





MAY 1956: A comparison of United States imports and exports of selected fishery 









































United States Foreign Trade of Selected Fishery Products, 
January-May 1955-56 
: Percentage 
1386" wes Increase 
or Decrease 
(1, 000 Lbs.) % 
IMPORTS: 
(Tuna, fresh or frozen 58, 900| 65,158 - 10 
Ce. MG a). se bso 60 a 13, 824] 11, 765 +18 
a: es 6,801] 7,703 - 12 
Salmon, fresh or frozen 1,566| 4,070 - 62 
Belmon, canned ....+.- 10,480; 1,038 +910 
Sardines, canned ...... 8,458| 8, 638 24 
NO a 1dy: hte he, ence @ ta OR: 26,123) 16, 645 + 57 
\Lebsters, fresh or frozen 20, 332] 20, 420 1/ 
iCrab meat, canned ..... 1,979| 1,273 + 55 
Groundfish fillets...... 41,940/ 30, 026 + 40 
Groundfish blocks and slabs | 13,503) 23, 206 - 42 
Swordfish. . ... + s+ + +25 | 7,759] 8,011 -_ 5 
EXPORTS: 
Salmon, canned......-. | 662) 4,307 - 85 
Sardines, not in oil, canned | 20,676) 19, 105 + 8 | 
Fish oils, inedible ..... | 45, 995 | 43, 624 + § | 
|1/ A decrease of less than one-half percent. | 
== 


United States Governmental Expenditures in 


Fiscal 1956 for Fishery Research 


United States and state agencies and intern 
$13,975, 000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
commercial fisheries, 


according to a report released August 2 by Secretary of the 


products during the first five | 
months of 1956 with the same pe- 
riod of 1955 shows substantial gains 
in imports of canned tuna, salmon, 
and crab meat; fresh and frozen 
shrimp, groundfishfillets; andfish 
meal, There were declines in im- 
ports of canned bonito, fresh or 
frozen tuna, salmon, and blocks 
or slabs of groundfish fillets, 


Principal changes shown in 
exports were increases incanned 
sardines and fish oil and a de- 
cline in canned salmon, 


Fish meal imports during 
January-May 1956 of 51,167 tons 
were 7 percent higher than the 
47,967 tons for the same period 
a year earlier 


ational fisheries commissions spent 
1956, on research and services for 





Interior Fred A. Seaton. 


Categories considered in the 
report include expenditures for 
biological research, hatchery and 
river basin studies, exploratory 
fishing and gear research, tech- 
nological studies (refrigeration, 
utilization of products, etc.), col- 
lection and publication of statistics 
and market news data, economic 
studies, market development and 
education activities, and various 
other types of research and serv- 
ices. 


ee, 
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Of this total expenditure, 
$9, 292,000 was from regular Fish 
and Wildlife Service appropriations 
($2, 811, 000 of which was from 
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funds made available by the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act), 
tional Commissions. 


Of all the funds spent on fishery research, 
spent in salmon research and services; tuna activities got $1,504,000 of 


$4, 015,000 was supplied by States, 


and $668, 000 by Interna- 


the report shows that $4, 733, 000 was 
which 
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$1, 386,000 was spent on the Pacific fishery; oysters got $1,068,000 of which $984,000 
was spent on Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico problems; for sardines $1,184,000 was 
spent with $957, 000 going to the Pacific; while $613,000 was spent on the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico shrimp fishery. The menhaden and halibut fisheries each got 
$245,000. Research and services for all varieties of fresh-water fish amounted to 
$917,000. The remainder of the funds were distributed among numerous other fish 
including rockfish, flounders, ocean perch, mackerel, mullet, striped bass, scal- 
lops, clams, crabs, and northern lobsters. 


More than half of the $4,015, 000 supplied by States went to three varieties of 
fish: salmon research and development work getting $983, 000, eastern and south- 
ern oyster projects receiving $706,000, and $638, 000 for work on the Pacific sar- 


dine. 


Funds of the international fisheries commissions were distributed in the inter- 
ests of three fisheries: salmon, $282,000; tuna, $198,000; halibut, $188, 000. 


The annual catch of fish varies from year to year but approximates 4.5 pounds. 
The value of the catch also varies but it approximates $350 million a year. 


The report puts shrimp in first position in value of the catch at the boat, third 
it the level of the processor and primary wholesaler, and second at the retailer 
level. Tuna ranks first for the processor and primary wholesaler, first for the re- 
tailer, and second for the fisherman and boat owner. Salmon is second for the pro- 
essor and primary wholesaler, third for the retailer, and third for the fisherman 
ind boat owner. 


As far as volume is concerned, menhaden is far ahead with a catch of about 
1.7 billion pounds annually, or about 38 percent of the total catch. Menhaden, which 
is used for meal and oil, ranks in gixth, seventh, and ninth positions in value, re- 
spectively, to the processor, fisherman and boat owner, and retailer. 


Alaska is first among the states and territories in number of fishermen with 


14,000 out of a total of 153,000. California heads the list of fishing craft in opera- 
tion with more than 10, 000 out of a total of about 87,000 craft. California, Massa- 
husetts, and New Jersey are rated one, two, three in volume of catch; California, 
Massachusetts, and Florida are one, two, three in the value of the catch. 











The report, Major Commercial Fisheries with Data, on Research Expenditures, 
ishery Leaflet 435, may be obtained from the Division of Information, Fishand 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wa 


U. S. Production of Fishery Byproducts, 1955 


FISH MEAL AND SCRAP: Production of fish meal and scrap in the United 
states and Alaska during 1955 amounted to 264 thousand tons. Compared with 
the production reported for 1954, this was a 3-percent increase. The largest 
production recorded for a single month during 1955 was in July when nearly 53 


thousand tons were processed (table 1). 
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Table 1-U.S.Production of Marine-Animal Scrap and Meal, 1955 and 1954 



































} 
1955 1954 
Product Quantity Value Quantity | Value | 
1, 000 $1, 000 1, 000 | $1, 000 | 
| | Short Tons | Short Tons | 
|Meal and Dried Scrap: | 
ee eee a ee a ee 0.3 43.2 - ian 
NE tan a Din a ig 0.2 29.9 0.2 25.4 
EE END gi cal ogh Bivens oe ax @ 8.1 445.2 10.1 598,1 
Crab, dunmgeness ....... .2 9.2 0.2 10,3 
Se OME cle, efter avis? 6) ">< 0.3 19.6 0.3 33.5 
Groundfish ("white fish'') | 
incl. ocean perch ...+« +. 6.1 815.5 7.2 934.6 
UNER 5 52,4: ai alte ch Ure we b 1,163.5 7.0 928.9 
HROMMOOGR 26 wiles © % 190.6 25, 449.3 183.1 23, 783.4 
Sardine (Pilchard) ...... 7.0 968.9 6.5 842.6 
NN fy ot is cote gis it eeish te Ire 0.7 88.6 1,2 137.5 
I cena? wale: seunag® See red oi TET ei 0.5 34.3 0.9 50.3 
| eee Ome BEaCReETe! . . ss + 23.4 a, £eU.d 21.5 | 2,645.2 
| Duclemeitied _. 1 2-2 2+ + sake 19.2 2,542.2 | 18.7 | 2,558.0 
apg 264. 3 | 34,729.7| 256.9 | 32, 747.8 








MARINE ANIMAL OIL: 
to 24.8 million gallons, 
year (table 2). 





The total yield of fish oils during 1955 amounted 
compared with 21.5 million gallons for the preceding 





Table 2 - U. S. Production of Fish Oils, 1955 and 1954 















































A ees 1955 1954 
Quantity * Value Quantity Value 
1,000 Gals. $1,000 | 1,000 Gals. $1, 000 
|Body Oil: 
Anchovy 16.1 9.3| 9.3 5.0 
2. eee 40.5 26.4 40.2 19,9 
DE. 6 ic so) ek ee 1,091.0 668.7 760.9 434.3 
I oa Sa ot 4 ke. ee | 21,115.2 12,131.8| 18, 641.4 9, 755.3 
Sardine (Pilchard). . 897.7 521.6 755.9 420.5 
ag are 145.6 91.7 183.0 | 141.9 
Tuna and Mackerel .... 544.9 264,2 584.9 243.5 
Unclassified . .-. . sss ++! 710.9 502.5 652.4 393.1 
| ete on 5 on 8 8 te | ee OOD 14, 216.2 14, 216.2 |11, 413.5 | 
\Liver and Viscera Oil: | | 
NG Heke eal ae wha! oo tei 148.9 129.6) 163..3:-1 133.8 
ES i dens OMe, a 47,2 176.7 | 26.3 | 298.4 
Beiscelianeous . . . > » + 4% 22.7 282.4 | 48.9 | 959.7 
Total rie a ae 218.8 588.7 | 236.7 | 1,391.9 
Grane Tots. . oi: 24,780.7 | 14,804.9| 21, 864.7 | 12, 805.4 











CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES AND HOMOGENIZED CONDENSED FISH: The 





production of condensed-fish solubles during 1955 (157.1 million pounds) was 9 per- 
The homogenized-condensed fish production during 1955 totaled 
compared with 47.1 million pounds the preceding year 


cent blow 1954. 
41.2 million pounds, 
(table 3). 
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Ks Table 3 - U. S. Production of Fish Solubles and Homogenized- 
= Condensed Fish, 1955 and 1954 
— 1955 1954 
— Product and State Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 
) 1 Million va 1 Million | +o 
‘ Pounds |$1 Million | “potas, | $1 Million 
7 Fish Solubles: 
4 “Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 14.1 0.5 9.9 0.5 
1 New York, New Jersey, Delaware 62.1 64.7 3.1 
3 NY ES Sa a ee ae ee a eee 3.1 0.1 20.7 oe 
5 North Carolina, Florida 6.9 0.3 7.3 0.4 
Mississippi ....... 10.2 0.4 5.5 0.3 
6 fmneione. LOMAS .\. s « ons e 15.4 0.6 13.1 0.6 
9 California, Oregon ...... |_ 45.3 2.0 51.0 2.3 
4 oO” Sayer | 157.0 6.0 172.2 8.3 
6 Homogenized-C ondensed Fish: 
9 Massachusetts, Rhode Island , | 41,2 1.5 57.9 2.3 
: Grand Total _ oo 2 ee ee 230.1 10.6 
0 om 
2 ATH 
Wholesale Prices, July 1956 
5 The usual mid-season lull in landings and production was responsible for the 
higher prices in July for most edible fresh and frozen fishery products. The July 
— 1956 over-all wholesale index (114.6 percent of the 1947-49 average) for alledible 
—: fish and shellfish (fresh, frozen, and canned) rose 4.5 percent over the previous 
= month and 10.7 percent over that , 
= for July 1955. 
Although weather conditions 
were ideal in all fishing areas, 
fish were scarce, particularly in 
the North Atlantic. Lighter land- 
ngs for fresh haddock at Boston 
and the evenly-distributed land- 
ings of halibut on the Pacific Coast 
aused the prices for these prod- 
a ucts to go up considerably from 
ae June to July 1956, and these prod- 
ucts were priced substantially 
higher than in July 1955. Salmon 
prices dropped slightly from June 
to July 1956 because of more lib- 
a eral landings on the Pacific Coast. , i 
= Among the _ Bint fish, July Trawlers unloading at the Boston Fish Pier, 
— 1956 whitefish prices were lower because supplies were fairly plentiful, but lake 
trout and yellow pike prices were higher because catches were light. The drawn, 
ae dressed, or whole finfish subgroup in July 1956 was 15.2 percent higher than the 
ed previous month and 22.6 percent higher than in the same month a year earlier. 
_ There were only slight changes in the prices for processed fresh fish and shell- 
ish between June and July. Lower prices for fresh shrimp at New York were more 
than offset by substantially higher prices for fresh haddock fillets at Boston. How- 
ever, both of these products in July 1956 were priced considerably higher than in 
July a year ago. Shrimp landings in the South Atlantic were moderate to liberal. 
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The July 1956 index for the fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup was only 0,7 
percent higher than the previous month, but 19.1 percent above the same month in 
1955. 


Higher prices for frozen shrimp at Chicago, because of excellent demand, ac- 
counted for the 5.0-percent increase in the subindex for processed frozen fish and 
shellfish from June to July 1956. Higher prices for nearly all items in the sub- 
group were responsible for the 10.3-percent increase in this subindex from July 
1955 to July 1956. Only frozen ocean perch fillet prices dropped from June toJuly 
because of liberal stocks. 





Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, July 1956 With Comparisons 





Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ($) (1947-49=100) 








July} June July | June | May | July 
1956} 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 







































































ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). . ... 2. ee ec ceceecee 114.6 | 109.7 | 111.7 | 103.5 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: .. . .. . + «ssccscreccees met ae 125.9 | 117.5 | 120.6 | 1063 
i TO Cree MMe . . + 6. 6 o MBlale& 6 oss dee stele 122.5 | 106.3 | 113.3] 99,9 | 
Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh... . . Boston 5 Oo] 06) 922) 56.3] 70.9] 57.4 
Halibut, West,, 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz, |New York |b, 40| 2/.34 2 | 107.3 | 123.8] 90.8 
Salmon, king, Ige, & med,, drsd,, fresh or froz, {|New York | tb, .64 64 142.7 | 144.4 | 140.5 | 130.3 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago lb, 48 53 119.0 | 131.4 | 153.7] 818 
Whitefish, L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh | New York lb 65 .69 131.4 | 139.5 | 148.6 | 1314 | 
Lake trout, domestic, No, 1, drawn, fresh. . . | Chicago lb .60 08 122.9 | 117.8 | 104.5] 93.2 | 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan& Huron, rnd.,fresh . |New York |b 54 34 126.7 | 78.6} 68,0 | 161.8 | 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): ...........-. ee. OR ae pee 128,6 | 127,7 | 126,1 | 108,0_| 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-lb. tins. . | Boston lb, 33 «20 112.3 | 85.1] 91.9} 783 | 
Shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . |New York |b, .80 82 | 126.4 | 129.3 | 124.8 | 105.9 
Oysters, shucked, standards ........ Norfolk gal, | 5,50 5.50 136.1 | 136.1 | 136.1 | 117.5 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): ............ o ce ce ec cs | Sct | 100) | eee 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, l-lb. pkg. ... Boston bb. 039 27.39 102.1 | 102.1 | 103.4 | 102.1 
Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-lb, pkg... Boston lb. 28 .28 86.3 | 86.3] 91.0] 832 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-lb, pkg. .. Boston lb Ri .28 109.8 | 110.8 | 114.8 | 106,7 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . . . . | Chicago lb 82 15 126.6 | 116.1 | 118.1 | 108.8 
i ONS, . 5) ole) 6 bc 6 6 @ 0 ajnce Bue See 20> hie 6a es 98.7 | 98.7 | 99.0 | 99.2 
Salmon, pink, No.1 tall (16 oz,), 48 cans/cs. . . [Seattle es_[2/22.65 3722.65 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 109,6 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz,), ~ 
MR as > ete. ee 2 . |Los Angeles|cs, | 10.60} 10,60 16.4 | 76.4] 764} 92,3 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack,No, 1 oval (15 oz,), 
ORS aikcc is 4 wiles bea oe es . |Los Angeles|cs. | 7.50 7.50 87.5 | 87.5} 87.5] 88.1 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
(3-1/4 0z,), 100 cans/cs.. 2... ee tne New York cs, 8.20 8,20 87.3 | 87.3] 89.9} 713 

















1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
| prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fishery 
Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 

2/ Revised, 

Note; The canned salmon price shown in the index for January, February, March, April, May, and June (Commercial Fish- 
eries Review: March 1956, p. 25; April 1956, p. 27; May 1956, p, 34; June 1956, p, 51; and July 1956, p. 55; respectively) 
was incorrect and should have been $22.65 a case, However, the canned index for each of these months was not affected 
and was correct as shown, 














Canned fishery products prices remained unchanged from June to July 1956 and 
were only 0.5 percent lower than in July 1955. In July 1956 the canned tuna pack 
was greater than for the same period a year earlier, and the same was true for the 
canned Maine sardine and canned salmon packs. However, the good demand for 
nearly all canned fishery products accounted for the steadiness in prices. Prices 
in July 1956 as compared with the same month in 1955 were substantially higher for 
canned salmon and Maine sardines but were almost offset by the lower prices for 
canned tuna and California sardines. 
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International 
INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


AREAS 3A AND 3B CLOSED AUGUST 24: The closure of the first fishing sea~ 
son in Pacific halibut Areas 3A and 3B was set for August 24 (6 a.m. P.S.T.), ac- 
ording to an announcement of August 6 by the International Pacific Halibut Com- 
mission. The Comission estimated that by August 24 the catch limit of 28 million 
pounds for Area 3A would be 
reached. There is no catch 
juota for Area 3B, but that 
urea closes on the same date 
s Area 3A. 





The official opening date 
for all halibut fishing in the 
Pacific regulatory areas this 
year was May 12 (6 a.m. 
P.S.T.), but fishing did not 
ommence until May 20 be- 
1use of a voluntary delay 
agreed upon by all United Halibut. 
States and Canadian halibut fishermen. 





Areas 3A and 3B this year were open to fishing for 104 days~--the longest sea- 
son for those areas since 1947 when the season lasted for 109 days. For the last 
few years the trend has been towards a shorter season. However, this year fish- 
ing in those areas lasted longer because (1) fishing started 8 days later than the 
pening date established by the Commission, (2) most vessels voluntarily ag-eed 

) remain idle for 7 days after each trip, (3) there were a few days of inclement 
weather on the fishing grounds, and (4) fish were scarce in certain popular fishing 
sections. In view of the fishermen-agreed 8-day delay of the opening date, actual 
fishing in Areas 3A and 3B was possible for only 96 days. In 1955, Areas 3A and 
3B were open to fishing for 81 days as compared with 58 days in 1954, 52 days 
(shortest on record) in 1953, 60 days in 1952, 56 days in 1951, 66 days in 1950, 73 
layS in 1949, and 72 days in 1948. 


This year, according to the regulations, the second fishing season of 7 days in 
\reas 2 and 1B was scheduled to begin at 6 a.m. P.S.T. September 9 (16 days 
ifter the end of the first season in Area 3A, which was announced as August 24). 
The second fishing season was scheduled to end at 6 a.m. September 16, unless a 
later termination date was announced. 


The second fishing season of 9 days in Areas 3A and 3B was scheduled to be- 
gin at the same time as that for Area 2, but was scheduled to end at 6 a.m. Septem- 
ber 18 unless a later termination date was announced. 


_ A third fishing season of 23 days in Area 3B only was scheduled to begin at 
§a.m., September 30 (12 days after the end of the second fishing season for that 
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area) andendat 6 a.m. October 23, 35 days after the end of the second season. In 
the event the Commission announces a date later than September 18 for the end of 

the second halibut fishing season in Areas 3A and 3B, the opening and closing dates 
of the third season in Area 3B shall be changed accordingly. 


Area 1A, which has been open continuously to halibut fishing since May 12 is 
scheduled to close at 6 a.m. on the same day that the third halibut fishing season 
in Area 3B shall end. 


After the termination of the last of the fishing seasons in each area, that area 
shall be closed to halibut fishing until it is reopened in 1957. 


Area 1A includes the waters south of Heceta Head, Ore.; Area 1B, the waters 
between Heceta Head and Willapa Bay, Wash.; Area 2, the waters between Willapa 
Bay and Cape Spencer, Alaska; Area 3A, the waters between Cape Spencer and the 
Shumagin Islands off the coast of Alaska; and, Area 3B, the waters west of Shuma- 
gin Islands and in Bering Sea. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


REPORT ON ANNUAL MEETING: The Annual Meeting of the InternationalCom- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries convened at Commission headquarters 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 11-15, 1956. The Annual Meeting was preceded by 
meetings of the Committee on Research and Statistics on June 8-9. 








All ten countries were represented at the meeting. West Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. were represented by observers. The Commission would probably hold 
its next meeting in Lisbon on May 20, 1957. 





Substantive questions of the Commission's rec~ 
ommendations for mesh-size regulation in Subareas 
III, IV, and V were of principal concern. Of the rec~ 
ommendations made by the Commission at its meeting 
in Ottawa in June 1955, only that for Subarea V, which 
involved minor amendments to the existing regulation, 
had received complete acceptance by the governments 
in the panel involved. The recommendations for 43- 

; inch mesh in Subarea IV and 4-inch mesh in Subarea 
III had been objected to by the French Government. 








The French Government had no objection to the mesh 
size in itself but found it impossible to accept the 
provision which restricted the use of chafing gear. 
This objection stemmed from the fact that French trawlers operating in the North- 
west Atlantic fished at great depths, and the French found it necessary to use double 
and sometimes triple cod ends in order to prevent the gear from bursting when 
brought to the surface. This question was discussed thoroughly during the Com- 
mission's meeting and the French Commissioners agreed that an investigation should 
be undertaken immediately by French scientists to find ways of strengthening the 
gear so that double and triple cod ends would not be necessary. The United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada all agreedto cooperate with and assist the French Govern- 
ment to the greatest extent possible inthis study. After some further discussion of the 
problem, the French Commissioners agreed to vote for an amendment to the regu~ 
lations for Subareas III and IV, which would place the restrictions on chafing gear 
in abeyance until July 1, 1957. At that time they would go into effect automatically 
unless the French Government notified the United States of its continued objection. 
It was the hope of the Commission that this amended regulation could be brought 
into effect by January 1, 1957. If so, on that date the use of 44-inch mesh in Sub~ 
area IV and 4-inch mesh in Subarea III would be required, but there would be no re~ 
striction on the use of chafing gear. It was the further hope of the Commission that 
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by the first of July 1957 the French Government would have solved its problem and 
be prepared at that time to accept the limitations on chafing gear. This proposed 
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Delegates, advisers, observers, and staff members of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, Halifax, N. S., June 1956, 


amendment to the regulations for Subareas III and IV was adopted by the Commission 
for transmittal to the governments for their final approval. 


The question of the ten-percent annual exemption which the United States Com- 
missioners proposed to the Commission met with considerable resistance, partic- 
ularly from the United Kingdom because of the damaging precedent which that Govern- 
ment felt the exemption would establish in the North Sea andthe Northeast Atlantic and 
from Canada because that Government felt that the administrative problems connected 
with such anexemption were insuperable. After muchdiscussion, it was agreed that 
the ten- percent exemption might be adopted as an experiment in Subarea V onlyfor a 
period of two years. If, atthe endofone year, there was evidence that a ten-percent 
exemption permitted large numbers of small haddock to be taken, the percentage might 
be reduced. Inanyevent, the results of the experiment would be reviewed by the Com- 
mission at the endoftwo yearsto determine whether or notit was successful and the 
ten-percent annual exemption might be adopted permanently. 


The Standing Committee on Research and Statistics reported considerable pro- 
gress was being made intagging, in the standardizationof methods of measuring fish, 
and in the coordination and research oncod, ocean perch(redfish), halibut, and haddock. 


Iceland asked for a panel membershipin Panel 1. The application was approved 
by Panel 1 and accepted by the Commission. 


An application by United Kingdom for panel membershipin Subarea 4 was, after 
some discussion, withdrawn by that delegation. 


The question of the Italian membership in Panels 1, 2, 3, and 4 was considered. 
The Italian delegates stated that they had proposed to the Italian Government that it 
inform the Commission before the end of June 1956 if any changes were wished. Fur- 
ther action was deferred. 


The Committee on Research and Statistics opened its session this year on June 
8 by continuing study of the Commission's research needs which it had begun at 
Biarritz, France, in March. Its principal point of reference was the list of recom- 
mendations which the working parties of experts had made regarding gaps in knowl- 
edge that must be filled in order to carry out the Commission's functions. To fill 
these gaps requires a comprehensive research program throughout the Convention 
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Area. Such a program is beyond the capacity of any one member of the Commission; 
it must be carried out by all members closely collaborating in designing the work, 
coordinating the operations, and integrating the interpretations. Such collaboration 
is the principal function of this Committee and is the purpose of interim meetings 
such as that held at Biarritz. 


Taking a long view of the research needs of the Commission, it will be neces- 
sary for all of the members to increase their support of research. The amount of 
increase which each country should plan must depend on its present expenditures 
for fishery research in the area and on the volume of fish which it harvests. Dur- 
ing this year's session, the Committee outlined research programs dealing with cod, 
haddock, ocean perch, and halibut, and with several subjects that apply to all species, 
namely population dynamics, causes of natural mortality, and techniques of fishery 
research. These programs, which are appended to the report on the Biarritz meet- 
ing, are laid down as a guide for future planning, not as a prescription for full, im- 
mediate action. The Committee urges the Commission members to foster the or- 
derly increase of support for fishery research in their respective countries as rap- 
idly as feasible, beginning immediately by taking the essential first step of making 
provision for adequately sampling their fisheries at sea and also ashore. 


Panel 1 met once. The Commission noted the Panel's statement that all coun- 
tries should carry out samplings of their commercial catches and report these to 
the Secretariat for compilation, and that hydrographic data should be reported to the 
Secretariat in table form; further that the Panel considered the cooperation with 
ICES as to hydrographic reporting satisfactory, and agreed that the generous offer 
of the International Ice Patrol to furnish ICNAF with data on their sections in Sub- 
area 1 should be gratefully accepted. The Commission noted with satisfaction the 
progress in research work in the area, especially as to cod and halibut. 


Panel 2 met twice. The Commission noted that Portugal had initiated samplings 
of its cod catches in Subarea 2, that Canada hoped to do so in the future, and that 
this country had continued its explorations for ocean perch in the Hamilton Bank 
Area. 


Panel 3 met once. The Commission noted with gratification that the Spanish 
researches on haddock had been developed considerably and that Portugal had initi- 
ated extensive samplings from its cod fishery in the Subarea. The Panel discuss~ 
ed the proposed mesh regulations, especially the French reluctance to accept the 
method of mesh measuring and the clauses as to chafing gear. Otherwise France 
had accepted the regulations, which in their entirety had been accepted by all other 
member countries. The question of the clauses on chafing gear were referred to 
the new ad hoc committee. 


Panel 4 met once. The Commission noted that the United Kingdom had with- 
drawn its application for a panel membership in view of the lack of substantial ex- 
ploitation. It was further noted that Portugal had commenced samplings of its com~ 
mercial cod catches, and that joint researches by Canada and the United States re- 
garding haddock were carried out. For France the same problems as to the trawl 
regulations were found in Subarea 4 as in 3; the problems were considered by the 
Panel and also in the joint paneis' meeting. 


Panels 3 and 4 met jointly to consider the problems of mesh proposals and of 
chafing gear for Subareas 3 and 4. 


Panel 5 met twice. The Commission noted that the United States was facing 
minor difficulties in continuing the small mesh study boat program, but that the 
panel had agreed that this important study had to be continued. 
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The United States proposalto amend the present exemption of the haddock regula- 
tiontoallow a 10 percent per annum exemption was considered. It was agreed that a 
series of questions had to be answered before a decision could be taken. These 
juestions were formed and referred to the Committee on Research and Statistics. 

It was agreed that part of these questions, especially as to enforcement, were hard- 
ly within the province of the standing committees. 


Therefore the Panel proposed to the Plenary to establish another committee 
for such problems, and the Plenary appointed an ad hoc committee to deal with any 
such problems. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES COMMISSION 


FIRST MEETING HELD: The Great Lakes Fisheries Commission met at Sault 
St. Marie, Ontario, July 30 and heard reports from United States and Canadian re- 
searchers wor king on the sea lamprey problem, states the July Official News Bul- 
etin of the Michigan Department of Conservation. 








Ann Arbor, Michigan, has been named the official headquarters for the Com- 
mission, an international six-member board recently set up to help fisheries re- 
search and to guide sea lamprey control on the Great Lakes. 


Lampreys have devastated certain fish populations in the Great Lakes. Elec~- 
ical weirs are blocking many rivers emptying into the Great Lakes to prevent 
umpreys from spawning. Also, certain chemicals have been found to kill young 
ampreys living in upriver mud and gravel banks. 


At present, 97 weirs are in operation on Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron; 
more are scheduled for construction on Lake Michigan streams and 10-26 on 
Lake Superior streams this year. Others will be built on other lakes in the next 
y years so that barriers will block all rivers on all the Great Lakes by the end 
tf 1960 


he Commission was to hold its next meeting in Ann Arbor in mid-August and 
ed its statutory annual meeting for late November 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE SUGGESTED TO SETTLE BREADTH OF TER- 
RITORIAL WATERS: The International Law Commission after five years of discussions 
ted in June 1956 to make no decision on the breadth of territorial waters withina limit 
12 2 miles, reports The Fishing News (June 15, 1956), a British fishery periodical. The 

Commission suggested that the subject should be settled by an international conference. 











'he Commission, who began its work in 1951, is preparing a draft report on 
the Regime of the High Seas for approval by the next session (November 1956) of 
e United Nations General Assembly. 


_ The draft recognizes that 'International practice is not uniform as regards the 
elimitation of the territorial sea;'' and that, though many states have fixeda breadth 
greater than three miles, ''many states do not recognize such a breadth when that 
i their own territorial sea is less." 


Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union were amongst the majority of 
nine who, believing that only an international conference could settle the matter, 
onsidered it advisable to go no farther at this stage than to lay down that: "The 
Commission considers that international law does not permit an extension of the 


territorial waters beyond 12 miles. 
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Before the vote was taken, Britain's representative stated that Britain had al- 
ways championed the three-mile limit and declared that any extension above this 
figure would upset the balance of the Commission's work and some countries would 
have seriously to reconsider their position. 


He pointed out that the Commission had already granted coastal states the right 
to take unilateral action to protect fisheries outside their territorial waters and, if 
further concessions were granted regarding the territorial sea, some states might 
well start claiming the continental shelf as well. 


The Commission has still to complete its examination of the question of straight 
base lines where a coast is deeply indented. 


For some weeks the International Law Commission, which consists of 15 legal 
experts from different countries, has been meeting in Geneva and discussing the 
codifying and developing of international law. The Commission approved the follow- 
ing text submitted by Greece's representative: 


'(i) The Commission recognizes that international practice is not 
uniform as regards the delimitation of the territorial sea. 


'(ii) The Commission considers that international law does not 
permit an extension of the territorial sea beyond 12 miles. 


(iii) The Commission, without taking any decision as to the 
breadth of the territorial sea within that limit, notes, on the one hand, 
that many states have fixed a breadth greater than three miles and, on 
the other hand, that many states do not recognize such a breadth when 
that of their own territorial sea is less. 


"(iv) The Commission considers that the breadtn ur the territorial 
sea should be fixed by an international conference." 


During the discussion of draft articles on fisheries at Geneva, an amended ar- 
ticle was proposed by Judge Edmonds (U.S.) which said that where the yield of fish 
was dependent on the conservation program being carried on by the state or states 
whose nationals were substantially fishing such stocks, states not so fishing or 
which had not done so within a reasonable period of time, excepting the coastal state 
adjacent to the waters in which this stock was found, should abstain from fishing 
such stock. 


Judge Edmonds described his proposal as a progressive step in the develop- 
ment of international law, reports a Geneva correspondent. Judge Edmonds was 
supported by Dr. P. Nervo (Mexico) who spoke of ''the justified exclusion of third 
parties by abstention." 


Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (U.K.) pointed out that the principle might violate the 
doctrine of nondiscrimination enshrined in the Commission's draft. Mr. Francois 
(Netherlands), the special rapporteur, strongly approved the principle, which he 
said could hardly be regarded as a victimization of newcomers to fishing grounds. 
The Commission agreed with the chairman's view that the question should be taken 
up when the Commission dealt with the whole matter of exclusive rights in certain 
areas of the high seas. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


WORLD MARINE RESOURCES SURVEY MAY SUPPLY KEY TO FUTURE: Ma- 
rine biologists of many. nations employed by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
are engaged on complex work of collecting, sorting, analyzing, codifying, and re~ 
cording by decimal classificaion, facts and information about the oceans, seas, riv™ 
ers, and inland waters of the world. 
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These men are engaged on a task which will take many years to compiete--a 
survey of the living aquatic resources of the world. It is a task which relates to 
the activities of the Member Governments of the 72 nations of FAO, and of marine 
biologists, and of fishery scientists studying the world's fisheries, as well as fish- 
ermen themselves. Ultimately, this resources survey, of 
which FAO acts as a clearing house and stimulator, not an 
yriginator, may determine the future welfare of fisheries 
throughout the world. 





"Fisheries are still in a primitive state as compared 
with, say, farming,'' said Dr. G.L.Kesteven, Chief of the 
Biology Branch, Fisheries Division, FAO, whois incharge 
if the Organization's work on the survey. "The ultimate 
aim in fisheries is to conduct the industry with the same 
efficiency and certainty which now exists in agriculture, 
ilthough, of course, we can never hope to ‘farm,' as it 
were, all the oceans and seas. But we need to practice fish husbandry to the fullest 
extent within the limits possible. We need to manage, control, and breed fish as a 
farmer manages, controls, and breeds animals so that we can cultivate fish, whether 
at sea or in fresh water, for the benefit of mankind, that is to say, breed them for 
ur purpose, pasture them as we do animals, and harvest them for food or commer- 

ial purposes as we do sheep or cattle. 














"At the present time we are a great distance from such a goal," he continued, 
‘although Governments have made the first tentative steps in that direction through 
the introduction of fishery controls such as closed seasons for catching certain fish 
ind regulations concerning the size of nets to be used, and have, as in the case of 
whales, restricted the quantities that may be caught in one season." 


The problem of management, control, and development of fisheries, is compli- 
ated by a number of factors. First, no individual or nation has property rights 
ver the oceans and seas or the life in them. Even the extent of ownership of ter- 
ritorial waters is in dispute. Second, about 75 percent of the earth's surface is 
covered by water and knowledge of the life and resources of this vast area is limit- 
ed. Third, the knowledge that does exist of well-known and exploited sea fisheries 
is inadequate for rational management on a national or international scale. 


"According to statistical information available, only about 10 percent ofanimal 
protein food consumed by man comes from the waters of the world," said Dr. Keste- 
ven. "Our present knowledge of resources indicates that we could gather much 
more food from this source and also use much greater quantities of sea products 
for commercial purposes. For example, Dr. Woodward of the United Kingdom, 
estimates that there are 10 million tons of brown seaweed available around Scotland 
and one million tons could be harvested each year to produce 70,000 to 110,000 tons 
f carbohydrate. He has also estimated that there are 60 million tons of such weed 
growing on the coasts of Norway, France, the British Isles, Canada, and the Falk- 
land Islands. This is only one example of aquatic flora which could be used by man 
and, as always when one talks about marine life, the figures run into astronomical 
dimensions. ' 


Fish and aquatic mammals are at the end of the food chain in the sea, but there 
are intermediate stages in this chain which might be of commercial value. Zoo- 
plankton is an example. This minute growth is a basic food for many creatures in 
the sea. Whales, for example, consume millions of tons of it. Man can use zoo- 
plankton and in Asian countries great quantities are used in the manufacture of 
pastes and other fishery products. Attempts have been made by governments of 
western countries to use zooplankton industrially but with little success so far. 
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"I mention these in passing to indicate that any survey of marine resources ig 
concerned with much more than fish,"’ explained Dr. Kesteven, "although, naturally, 
mankind is more directly interested in the food he can get for immediate consump- 
tion, that is to say, fish. We have gathered much more knowledge about the avail- 
able commercial fish but before we can reach a point of conducting fish husbandry 
we need to know a tremendous lot more. What we do know has led to some con- 
servation measures being taken as, for instance, in the North Sea where it has been 
recognized that unrestrained overfishing might lead to gross depletion of stocks. 
Fishery biologists believe that, through international agreement at government level 
and through other control and conservation activities, the yield of fisheries can be 
maintained at a determined level but we need full knowledge of all the factors in- 
volved before we can attain such results. 


"Another practical result from a world survey of marine resources would be 
the discovery of the nature and extent of stocks in relatively unexploited grounds, 
of new grounds, and, perhaps, the commercial uses for trash fish or species which 
are not now considered to be of any value." 


The discovery in recent times of new resources of fish and crustacea indicates 
that the oceans contain much unknown wealth. It is estimated, for example, that 
only 10 percent of known plaice grounds are being fished, and it is quite possible 
that there are also many unknown flat fish grounds. In South African waters a huge 
pilchard fishing industry has grown up within the past 10 years or so. In the case 
of crustacea, in the past 50 years new resources have been found and exploited off 
the east coast of America, the east coast of Australia, the Mexican Gulf, and even 
in the Mediterranean. Again, only this year an FAO master fisherman discovered 
a new shrimp ground, 140 miles in extent, ranging along the west coast of India. 


"These are only a few instances of finding and exploiting new resources," said 
Dr. Kesteven. "They tend to support the theory held by some that there are no 
deserts in the sea and perhaps a survey of aquatic resources may ultimately prove 
this to be well-founded. However that may be, the steadily increasing catch of fish 
in the world is a pointer to the potential possibilities. At present, the total catch 
of fish, crustaceans, and molluscs amounts to about 27 million metric tons, accord- 
ing to the FAO Yearbook of Fishery Statistics. This is about 5 million metric tons 
more than was caught in, say, 1938, and marine biologists believe that the total 
might well be raised to some 50 million metric tons annually in the course of the 
next 20 years or so. 





"But in order to increase production, we must have comprehensive knowledge 
of the resources, and the object of the survey is to provide us with that knowledge. 


"T should stress," he continued, "that FAO's part in this survey is a clearing~ 
house of information. We do not carry out research and surveys ourselves, except 
through the agency of technical assistance projects, but we are attempting to col- 
late all available information and to disseminate that information to governments 
and international fishery agencies and to other interested fishery organizations, 
firms, and persons." 


In connection with this work, FAO is collaborating with the Bibliographia Ocean- 
ographica, with Member Governments of FAO, and with international fishery organ- 
izations. 


"We attempt to read, appraise, and extract all information in current literature 
relative to the survey of aquatic resources,'' explained Dr. Kesteven. "In doing so 
we read some 2,500 books and contributions in periodicals a year from which we 
extract information which we record by a punched card system. Ina year we 
probably deal with some 3 or 4 thousand cards. The editors of Bibliographia Ocean~ 
ographica are engaged on a similar work and produce a great number of reference 
cards, which they exchange with us. 
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"We are also engaged on compiling an Oceanic Thesaurus which we hope to make 
into a compendium of information concerning the species of fish caught in various 
countries and regions, the economic value of stocks and species, and the productiv- 
ity of marine and inland waters in all parts of the world." 





One of the byproducts of FAO's work willbea world atlas offishing maps. These 
maps will contain in simple and easy~-to-see form all the immediately important in- 
formation relative to world fisheries. The atlas will be issued next year. Mean- 
while, the information which Dr. Kesteven and his assistants are continually ex- 
tracting is being brought to the attention of governments and fishery organizations. 


"It is important to realise,'' said Dr. Kesteven in conclusion, "that the work 
we are doing on this survey of marine resources is only one contribution to the de- 
velopment of world fisheries. There are a great number of other activities involved, 
such as technical developments in fishing, exploitation of known stocks, and increas- 
ing the productivity of the fisheries in underdeveloped countries through mechaniza- 
tion and the introduction of modern catching techniques. There are also a multitude 
f financial, marketing, social and economic considerations, all of which can, and 
ften do, affect any national or international development of fisheries. Our princi- 
pal task is basic, that of gaining knowledge and understanding of the marine resources, 
and when we have that knowledge it will have a practical effect on all policy, plans, 
and work concerned with the development of world fisheries." 


WHALING 


sperm whale oils in 1956 is forecast at 425,000 and 105,000 short tons, respectively, 
as compared with 









































(Table I - Whale and Sperm Oil Estimated World Production,|] 418,000 and 93,000 
by Major Producing Country, Annual 1954-56 tons last year (table 
i Whale Oil Sperm Oil 1). This increase 
Country ‘ r d i 
Count 1/1956 | 2/1955 |1954 |4/1956|2/1955 |1954| WAS due to high — 
_ . yields and came in 
PROE ST cy erty: At (2.000 Short Tone). ©... S55 ‘ - 
Norwa: 136] 138) 188 25 so) 7| = 
9h SE aad : the Antarctic catch 
United Kingdom .. 76 77 90 12 11 9 taf 15.500 
Japan 83 73| 58 27 3 (18) eo 
coe lal Ca aba, blue whale units to 
Netherlands ..... 16 11 17 3 1 1 15.000 
Panama 27 27 - 3 3/|10 4 pas Sangee- 
Sitan Ss lite “aa = Although there was 
Africa...... ps 21| 31 | 9 ela) es Se 
F —_ : =p con a the Antarctic pro 
Soviet Union..... 29 | 33 32 15 15 15 jana t of th 
i 19 18 19 - “s 2 SATE Fi S nana 4 
argentina .....:< 8 | 9 10 3/ 3/ 3 / saue te slerertnk 
Chile Aprrseee 3 3 2 + 4 3 4 : 
Portugal + | - -| - 4 4 | 4 
‘ortugal—'....... “i Antarctic whal- 
1 ; : : 2 f ing, including that 
_World Total....| 425 418| 454 105 93 | 75 an ss & ha 
+ Forecast, kee 37 Less than 500 short tons, nogatiens J out 
\2/ reliminary, 4/ Production of Azores & Madeira Islands. Georgia coastal sta- 








tions, is expected 

to account for nearly 90 percent of the world output of baleen whale oil this year. 
[he same area, however, is expected to turn out only about three-fifths of the world 
Supply of sperm oil. The major part of the increase in 1956 sperm oil production 
is expected to come from Japanese operations, both in the North Pacific and off the 
coast of Japan. 


__ Although the number of expeditions engaged in Antarctic pelagic whaling in the 
1955/56 season was the same as in the previous year (table 2), each expedition 
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added one or two catcher boats thereby increasing its production potential. Thus the 
season lastedonly 58 days, aconsiderably shorter period than the 72 and 76 days of 
the two previous seasons. The total catch amounted to 14,875 blue-whale units, which 
is 125 less than the 15,000 units maxiumum stipulated by international agreement. 


The International Association of Whaling Companies, following a meeting in 
June, reportedly announced that British, Norwegian, Japanese, and Dutch whaling 









































Table 2 - Whale and Sperm Oil Antarctic Pelagic Production, 1954/55 and 1955/56 
a Whale Oil pperm Oil ‘Total 

1955/5617 1954/55 1/1955 /56|2/1954/55 —1955/56!=—1955/56 

SP is ee a .. (OMOFt TOMB)... .. 0.002 t.2 oe 
WUE a aioe oa 9's 6 ea 122,227 125,258 24,316 25,833 146,543| 151,091 
United Kingdom....... 64,294 64,403 12,140 10,420 76,434 74,823] 
Union of South Africa.. 15,042 15,460 5,349 3,169 20,391 18,629) 
INGUMOTIBNGS ... . cee es: 15,901 10,888 3,411 1,195 19,312 12,083 
Sat ae ng SS ore eae or 63,254 58,799 13,058 9,686 76,312 68,485 
Ce ee ee ae 27,329 27,193 2,714 409 30,043 27,602) 
DE SIMNIOM... v0 ee vee 26,723 30,249 1,972 1,871 28,695 32,120 
| “ROtal...........-.-. 334,770} 332,250 62,960 92,083 397,740} 384,833 
1/ Provisional, 3/ Does not include production of 3 South Georgia shore stations, In 1955/56 this production, according 
2/ Revised, ~ tothe provisional data, was 31,440 tons of whale oil and 765 tons of sperm oil, as compared with 33,005 | 
i and 770 tons, respectively, in 1954/55, 








companies had agreed to limit the number of whale-catching vessels for the 1956/57 
season to a total of 210, excluding those to be used by the Soviet Union. The agree- 
ment stipulates the maximum number of catchers to be used by the companies or 
groups of companies, but allows the groups to apportion the number of whale catch- 
ers among their different expeditions. The total number of catchers used by all ex- 
peditions during the 1955/56 season was 257. 


The pelagic catch quota for the 1956/57 season has not yet been announced. 
UNITED KINGDOM-SOVIET RUSSIA FISHERIES AGREEMENT 


The British and Soviet Governments on May 25, 1956, reached an agreement on 
Barents Sea fishing limits. The main feature of the agreement, which runs for five 
years from the time of ratification, is that the 12-mile limit is dispensed with, and 
the Soviet Union has accepted, in practice if not in principal for the future, the ex- 
pediency of a 3-mile limit. A separate exchange of letters accompanying the agree 
ment states that nothing in it prejudices the claims or views of either government 
about the legal extent of territorial waters. According to press reports and a United 
States Embassy dispatch dated May 28, the five-year treaty falls short of perfection, 
but it does make important concessions to the British distant-water trawlermen. 
The following is a summary of the agreement published in the London Times of May 
26: 





"The agreement means in practice that British vessels will be excluded from 
the western end of the coast of Russia for a distance of about 100 miles, and that 
they will no longer be able to fish at the western side of the entrance to the White 
Sea. Both these stretches were included under the previous agreement of 1930, 
which expired in July 1955. 


"The fishing grounds open to British vessels have been extended along the 
northern shore of Russia for roughly another 100 miles eastward from their previ~ 
ous limit. British vessels will also be able to fish up to a three-mile limit round 
the island of Kolguev, north-east of the Kanin Peninsula. The limits are defined 
as running along the coast of the Kola Peninsula between the meridians 36 degrees 
and 37 degrees, 50 minutes E., along the mainland to the east of the point at Cape 
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Kanin between 43 degrees 17 minutes and 51 degrees E., and also along the coast of 
Kolguev to a distance of three sea miles from low water mark. Under the old agree- 
ment the area covered was between 32 degrees E. and 48 degrees E. and included 
part of the entrance to the White Sea to latitude 68 degrees 10 minutes N. 


e+ 
Australia 
TUNA GROUND FOUND OFF SOUTH AUSTRALIA: A major tuna fishing ground 
exists in South Australian waters off Port Lincoln. It extends at least from Flind- 


ers Island to the Neptune Islands and is capable of supporting a tuna industry of 
reasonable size. 











This has been reported to South Australia's Premier by one of two California 
tuna fishermen brought out by the South Australian Government for trial tuna fish- 


ing. 


The California fisherman said the tuna were chunkier than those caught offCali- 
fornia, giving a better yield with less waste. He said the Government should per- 
severe with investigations into pilchard possibilities also. 


Under a Government guarantee the two San Diego, Calif., fishermen came to 
South Australia for three months' testing of the waters for tuna and to introduce 
pole fishing to the Australian fishermen. They arrived in early February and op- 
erated aboard the M/V Tacoma at first. On March 19 one of the fishermen trans- 
ferred to the Fairtuna which had only recently been purchased by H. S. Wilson of 
Port Lincoln. 


[To date, though southern bluefin made up the bulk of the catch of 160 metric 
tons, yellowtail, trevally, and several striped tuna were also captured. This is the 
first recording of the capture of striped tuna in South Australia. 


The two California fishermen were scheduled to leave Port Lincoln April 18 
n their way home, reports the (Australian) Fisheries Newsletter of May 1956. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1956, p. 71. 











* KOK K 


SALT ABSORPTION BY WHOLE SPINY LOBSTERS IN COOKING: It has been 
> practive in Tasmania to prepare spiny lobsters (Jasus lalandi) for the home mar- 
ket by drowning them in fresh water and cooking them whole in boiling salt water. 
It was believed that salt was taken up by the edible meat, thereby improving its 


palatability . 








the 





_ A survey of Tasmanian processing establishments by an officer of theC .S.1.R.O. 
Division of Food Preservation and Transport led to the following observations: 


Salt concentrations in cooking waters in various factories ranged from 3.5 per- 
cent (sea water) to 23 percent by weight. 


Many processors assessed the degree of saltiness of the cooked edible meat 
merely by tasting the leg meat. 


No accurate data were available on the extent of salt absorption by the edible 
meat in different parts of the spiny lobster. 
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There was no evidence of excessive saltiness in the taste of tail meat from spiny 
lobster which had been cooked in water having a high salt content. 


Recently some processors, inanattempt to intro- 
duce salt into the meat, have drowned the spiny lob- 
ster in warm concentrated brine and cooked them in 
steam. Here again there was no information on the 
effectiveness of the procedure. 


Experiments carried out at the C.S.1I.R.O. Tas- 
manian Regional Laboratory at Hobart to obtain quan- 
titative data on the absorption of salt by the meat of 
spiny lobster cooked in salt brines indicate different 
conclusions. 


The concentrations of salt found in the four se- 
lected portions of meat, raw and after various cook- 
ing treatments, are shown in the table, each figure 
being the average value for three shellfish in each 
group. Deviations of individual vaiues from the 
mean were very small. The tail meat absorbed very 
little salt even in the concentrated solutions; meat 
more than $-inch below the surface did not absorb 
salt until the brine strength was increased beyond 10 
percent. There was a slight loss of natural salt by 

: leaching on cooking in fresh water, but only from the 
Australian spiny lobsters being weighed be- surface layer. Leg meat absorbed small amounts of 
fore packing, salt in brines of low strength and about 1.5 percent 
in the most concentrated solution. 


Although marine spiny lobster contain appreciable concentrations of sodium 
chloride in the edible meat, it is generally considered in the trade that the palata- 
bility of the cooked meat is improved by the addition of salt tobringits concentra- 
tion up to about 1.5 percent. To reach such a level in the tail meat of shellfish 
similar to those used in these experiments would require an additional 0.8 percent. 


The assumption by the trade that cooking whole spiny lobster in boiling salt 
brines brings about such an increase is not supported by the experimental evidence. 
Even when they were cooked in very strong salt brines, the increase was only about 
0.3 percent. In weaker brines similar to those used by most of the Tasmanian proc~ 
essors there was very little change in salt content of the tail meat during cooking. 
Cooking in fresh water reduced the salt content only slightly. 


It is also clear that the saltiness of leg meat cannot be used as a satisfactory 
index for assessing the concentration of salt in tail meat. The leg meat in the raw 
material used had an initial salt content almost twice that of the tail meat and in 
addition it showed an appreciable increase in salt concentration even in weak brines. 


It has been assumed that the practice of drowning the spiny lobster in strong 
salt brines prior to cooking in steam appreciably increases the salt content of the 
tail meat. The above results suggest that this would be most unlikely during the 
short periods of immersion used for drowning. 


When the whole spiny lobster is immersed in strong salt brine before or dur- 
ing cooking, small quantities of brine may be entrapped within the shell. It has been 
argued that there may be an additional uptake of salt from these areas during froz~ 
en storage. The diffusion of salt into the edible meat during frozen storage is not 
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likely to be of great import- 
ance according to an article 


Cooked in ? ‘ 
1956 tral 
Raw |Fresh ‘Salt in the May (Australian) 


Fisheries Newsletter. 
% |Water | 5%|10% [20% seat 


iteher sects (Percent) ob. oa ee In the raw meat of the 


| Concentration of Salt in Spiny Lobster Meat 


























ITail meat (inner) cervee 0. ~ 0.5 0. S 0.5 0. 7 three shellfish used in the ex- 
Tail meat (2nd i A 0.7] 0.7 10.7 “iy! + periment, there was a well- 
Tail meat (surface)...}1.0 0.9 11.092. ; cial dient in salt con- 
PSS ee io ee ae Tee ae RR: defined grads Sen 


centration from the center to 

the surface of the tail and a larger concentration in the leg muscles. The existance 
f this gradient has since beenconfirmed inother cases. Itis unlikely, therefore, that 
it was introduced during handling, for example, by contamination with sea water. 





* KK KK 


WHALE MEAT SHIPMENTS TO UNITED STATES FOR PET FOOD: An Aus~ 
tralian whaling company reportedly has now made definite arrangements to sell its 














firm manufacturing pet foods. The whale meat is to be shipped to the United States 
ina refrigerated cargo vessel owned and operated by the purchaser of the meat, 
leclares a United States Foreign Agricultural Service report from Canberra. 


* OK OK OK 


SHORE-BASED WHALING SEASON, 1956: The Australian shore-based whaling 
season for 1956 started at Albany in Western Australia on June 8 and on the eastern 
oast at Tangalooma, Queensland, on June 11. Quotas for the mainland stations will 
e the same as last year, but 
un additional quota of 150 
whales has been provided for 
1 new whaling station nearing 

ympletion on Norfolk Island. 
The base quota for this station 
1as been determined at 120 
hales per annum, but approv- 
il has been given for a quota 

f 150 whales in this, the first 


cal’. 








Asares his i reas 

in total *s i ult oft ae ovide €aS€ an Australian whale chaser, Note folded mast to get under low bridges and 

n total Austi alian quotas on foredeck the tractor which serves as a winch for playing whales, 
(1,990 whales), it appears like- 

y that oil production from whaling during the 1956 season willapproximately be 8 per- 
cent higher than last year, and will again exceed 4.8 million gallons (U.S.). The 
quotas for Western Ausiralian stations, which were reduced last year, have not been 
revised although 1955 results showed an improvement on the 1954 catch in relation 

) size. 


The Norfolk Island station nearing completion was expected to begin operations 
some time during August 1956, when the catcher now operating at Byron Bay will 
ve transferred there. The new station is a subsidiary of the same meat company 
perating Byron Bay station. Government officials believe in spite of some whale- 
meat exports for pet food to the United States that production of whale-meat meal 
may be maintained at the level of previous years by greater concentration of solu- 
bles. Apparently the prospective dollar earnings provided an added incentive for 
the approval of whale-meat exports, declares a United States Foreign Agricultural 
Service report from Canberra dated June 26. 
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Bahama Islands 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1955: Exports of Fishery Products, 1952-55: The ex- 
port of spiny lobsters (crawfish) by the Bahama Islands continued to be encouraging 
in 1955. The export of fresh fish was less than one-third of 1954 exports and far 
less than the amount exported in 1952. 





Prices in the local market are extremely high, however, and fishermen have 
no difficulty in selling their catches locally. 





| Value of Bahama Islands Exports of Fishery Products and Byproducts, 1952-55 




















| Product 1955 | 1954 1953 1952 
Rctobaans EB : ee ee ee: ee 
Spiny lobsters [160,647 (449,812 | 163,743 [458,480 | 156,920 | 439, 376| 99,649 279,017 
Fresh fish....| 1,399] 3,917] 4,387| 12,284| 3 3,992| 11,178] 10,656| 29.837 
Shells ....... 21,792| 61,018] 20,524 57,467 | 33,014] 92, ,439| 23,052] 64,546 
ISponges...... - - | 1,021} 2,859] 1,198) 3,354] 664} 1,859 
eo Se 183,838|514,747|189,675 531,090|195,124 [546 "347 |134,021 375,259) 











A possibility exists for the establishment of a tuna cannery in Bimini. During 
the tuna season, which is short, however, thousands of pounds of tuna are caught by 
game fishermen and very little of the catch is consumed. 


Sponge Fishery: In 1938 the sponge beds of the Colony were devastated by a 
marine disease and, with the exception of a few months in 1946, were closed until 
January 1956. The beds remained open until March 31, and the quantity gathered 
exceeded expectations, and the quality was excellent. The total value of sponge 
sold at the sponge market, open from April 16 to May 11, was £27,237 (US$76,264). 
The harvest consisted of wool, grass, hardhead, and reef sponges. Velvet sponge, 
20 years ago marketed in large quantities, appears to have become extinct, accord- 
ing to the United States Consulate at Nassau (dispatch of July 5, 1956). 

Note: Values converted on the basis of £1 equal $2.80 





* 


Belgium 


MARINE OIL MARKET: Belgium's fish oil trade is insignificant. A fair 
quantity of whale oil is used. There is one small plant which produces about 400 
tons of fish oil a year. This oil is not of a particularly good quality since it is 
made from offal. The offal is a byproduct from the curing of herring. About 13 





Belgium's Crude and Refined Marine Oil Imports, 1955 
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years ago two of the margarine manufacturers in Belguim imported some American 
menhaden oil which was refined and hydrogenated. They both claim that the oil re- 
verted and the flavor of the margarine after a few days was unsatisfactory. The 
margarine manufacturers, themselves, thought that the independent refiners inBel- 
sium had not had sufficient experience in refining fish oil, and the product prepared 
by them was inferior to that made either in Holland or Germany 


There does not seem to be any separate statistics on fish oil alone. These are 
incorporated in the general category of marine oils. Imports of marine oils, both 
crude and refined, by source during the year 1955 are shown in the table. 


The survey was able to ascertain that out of a total of 71,700 tons of all fats 
used in the manufacture of margarine in 1955, approximately 10,000 tons was whale 
1. No fish oil so far as we could ascertain was used. 


Small quantities of lower-grade domestic fish oil are used for industrial pur- 
poses, such as leather dressing, etc., and the balance is usually exported to the 
Netherlands under the BENELUX agreement. 


This is one of eight reports on a survey undertaken by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of markets for United States-produced oils with emphasis on Western 
Eur ope ; 

Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p. 47; also see pp, 66, 70, 71, 87, 90, 96, & 99 of this issue, 








British Honduras 
STATUS OF THE FISHERIES, 1955: No improvement took place in 1955 in the 
sh Honduras fishing industry. In fact, the value of marine products exports 
‘eased by some 35 percent below that of 1954. The decrease was attributed al- 
t entirely to a decline in the sales of whole spiny lobsters to the United States. 





No statistical or other information is available as to total production of the fish- 
g industry. A large number of fishermen provide fresh fish to Belize and the other 





Table 1 - British Honduras Exports of Fishery Products 












































Product 1955 1954 1953 1952 
US$ | BHS | US$ | BH$ | US$ 
Fresh, frozen 
rlive.......| 4,782) 3,347| 17,434) 12,204] 16,204) 11,343 9,069} 6,348 
RRP AAR 7,318} 5,123| 17,385] 12,170] 5,206| 3,644 9,336| 6,535 
Lobsters, spiny: 
Es +t Vs |} 16,610) 11,627| 31,231] 21,862 3,019] 3,113] 10,539} 7,377 
EN = 6:03eneos 74,166) 51,916| 75,057) 52,540] 75,288/52,702|] 79,943/55,960 
Other (conchs & 
Shrimp)....... 3,862} 2,703 2,421 1,695 2,737| 1,695 443 310 
TS rr 106,738] 74,716 |143,528| 100,471 [102,454 | 71,718 |109,330]| 76,530 





oastal towns, generally selling their daily catches direct to the ultimate purchas- 
ers or, more infrequently, to retailers who in turn sell at the local fish markets. 


The legal entanglements involving the United States firm holding the exclusive 
lranchise for lobster shipments to the United States continued to be before the local 
courts and were not settled until the spring of 1956. These legal questions contin- 
ied to be the main reason why lobster fishing was not carried on aggressively. With 
the settlement of this legal difficulty, it is foreseen that lobster fishing will soonbe 
tackled more forcefully and may result in increased production and exports. 
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Late in 1955 another firm began exploring the possibilities for shipping lob- 
sters to the Mexican, Guatemalan and other CentralAmericanmarkets. The survey 





Table 2 - British Honduras Fishery Products Exports to United States 











Product 1955 1954 1953 1952 
BH$| Us$| BH$ | US$ | BH$| US$| BH$| US 
Spiny lobster, whole ..| 8,413| 5,889| 24,594|17,216| 84 59| 5,493| 3,845 


tails .../73,530/51,471| 73,926|51,748]| 74,666) 52,266 | 79,112/55,378 

Fish, fresh or froz- 
- = 14,836 |10,385/|13,790| 9,653] 5,627] 3,939 

cra o-+e-./01,943| 57,360) 113,356 | 79,349 | 88,540) 61,978 | 90,232 | 63,162 






































revealed attractive possibilities, and work was begun in organizing the business and 
installing freezing and associated equipment, states a United States consular dis- 


patch (June 29) from Belize. 
Note: Values converted to US$ on the basis of BH$1 equals US$0,70. 


bls 





Canada 


ANTIBIOTICS FOR PRESERVING FRESH FISH: Canadian experiments in the 
use of antibiotics in the preservation of fresh fish were described by Dr. H.L.A. 
Tarr, of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada Technological Station, Vancouver, 
B.C., ina paper presented at the International Meeting of Fish Processing Tech- 
nologists at Rotterdam, Netherlands, June 25-29. 





In his paper Dr. Tarr stated that aureomycin was more effective than terra- 
mycin or tetracycline in retarding the bacterial spoilage of fish. In the course of 
experiments with salmon caught off Vancouver Island, flaked ice containing 1 p.p.m. 
aureomycin was found to be superior to ordinary ice. Convenient methods have 
been found to add aureomycin to flaked ice as it is being made, and to distribute 
the antibiotic uniformly in block ice. Studies on the penetration of aureomycin into 
fish meat hav= revealed that only a small amount gets through the skin or belly 
flaps, and residual antibiotic is removed when the fish is cooked, reports the June 
1956 Trade News of the Canadian Department of Fisheries. 


* * KK * 


FISH CONSUMPTION INCREASING: The Canadian consumption of fish is slow- 
ly rising, partly due to the efforts of the industry and the Department of Fisheries, 
and also to improved transportation and cold-storage facilities, Canada's Minister 
of Fisheries told the House of Commons in Ottawa in his annual review. There 
was a substantial increase in the number of cold-storage units in 1955. The Min- 
ister stated that the industry was in good condition, according to a news item which 
appeared in The Fishing News (June 15, 1956), a British fishery periodical. 








* Ke KK 


FISHERIES TRENDS, FIRST QUARTER 1956: Despite bad weather Canadian 
fishermen in the first quarter of 1956 landed the biggest catch on record for that 
period. Total landings were 459 million pounds valued at C$10.9 million, compared 
to 236 million pounds valued at C$7.0 million for the same period in 1955, points 
out a June 29 United States Embassy dispatch from Ottawa. 





The herring catch on the Pacific Coast was principally responsible for the good 
showing, with 315 million pounds landed in the three-month period as compared to 
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117 million pounds a year earlier. 
usual catches of haddock and sardines. 


Filleting operation at a large fish plant in St, John’s, Newfoundland, 
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year. 


1955 and were valued (C$3.7 million) at 6 percent less. 
picture was the very good Pacific Coast salmon catch in April of 535,000 pounds 


valued at C$164,000 as compared to April1955's 288,000 pounds valued at C$85,000. 


Frozen fish stocks at the end of March 1956 were 30.7 million pounds and at 
the end of April had risen to 34 million pounds. 
were 50.2 million pounds for the first quarter of 1956 and an additional 12.0 mil- 


lion pounds in April. 


On the Atlantic Coast there were heavier than 
In terms of ex-vessel value, haddock land- 
ings were worth C$1.9 million 
and sardines C$0.3 million, an 
increase over last year of C$0.5 
million and C$0.2 million, re- 
spectively. The lobster catch on 
the east coast was valued atC$1.5 
million as compared to last year's 
C$1.2 million, although the catch 
was appreciably smaller this 


The high level of the first 
quarter showed signs of dropping 
off during succeeding months. 
April landings were 61 million 
pounds or 27 percent below April 
An exception to the general * 


Total freezings. of fish in Canada 


Exports of fishery products remained steady at C$19.5 million for January- 
February 1956 as compared toC$19.0millionin the same period of 1955. The 


United States increased its purchases and continued to be the major buyer. Sales 
to Europe declined in the first two months from those of a year previous while those 
to the Caribbean area increased. 


MINIMUM MESH-SIZE REGULATIONS FOR ATLANTIC TRAWL NETS: Regu- 
lations prescribing minimum mesh sizes in Canadian Atlantic trawl nets will goin- 
to effect on January 1, 1957. The regulations apply to nets being used to fish cod 


and haddock. They do not apply to nets being used to fish ocean perch exclusively. 





* OK OK KOK 
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Minimum Mesh, 


Recommended New 1/ 































Kind of Twine |Internal Measure| Size of Twine Netting Mesh Size 
CCCs ard Wet (Between Knot Centers) 
4 60 yds. & largertwine 5# in. 

Manila -do : 

anila -double 61-80 yds. 53 in. 
eae 4> in 81 yds. & smaller twine 54 in. 
Manila-single 60 yds. & larger twine 5¢ in. 
61 yds. & smaller twine 5 in. 
\Cotton-single 4; in All sizes 4% in. 
ne toub le —s 
Nylon-single in. All sizes 4; in. 
|_& double 














F These sizes refer to individual pieces of netting, In a bale of netting the pieces usually vary slightly in mesh size, To 
make sure’ that all feces in the bale are at least equal to the recommended mesh size, the netting is usually ordered 
to 


| with a mesh size 


= of an inch larger than the equivalent mesh size for new dry netting, 











The regulation prescribes a minimum mesh size for all parts of the trawl. The 
parts mainly affected are the cod end, lengthening piece, and the aft part of the belly. 


Other parts of the trawl usually have larger meshes than those prescribed as a mini- 


mum, the June 1956 Trade News of the Canadian Department of Fisheries announces. 
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Mesh regulation is already in effect for Subarea 5, Georges Bank and adjacent 
waters. The regions affected by the new regulation are Subarea 4 and Subarea 3. 
Subarea 4 includes the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotian waters and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Subarea 3 includes the Newfoundland fishing banks. 























_Table 2 - Minimum Mesh Sizes for Otter-Trawl Netting Used in Subarea 3 aN 
team oe Minimum Mesh, Recommended New I7 
Kind of Twine |Internal Measure Size of Twine Netting Mesh Size 

Used and Wet (Between Knot Centers) 
60 yds. & larger twine 54 in. 
Manila - double 4 in. 61-80 yards 7 oe 
81 yds. & smaller twine 4% in. 
C otton - single 32 in. All sizes 32 in. 
and double 
Nylon - single 3% in. All sizes 32 in. 
and double 

















1/See footnote in table 1, 





The minimum mesh size prescribed for Subarea 4 is the same as that for Sub- 
area 5. For Subarea 4, Manila netting used in otter trawls must have a mesh size 
larger than 44 inches, internal measure, measured wet after use. For Subarea 3, 
the minimum mesh size for Manila netting is 4 inches, measured in a like manner. 
Other materials shrink and stretch to a different degree than Manila. They may 
also allow the escape of different sizes of fish than Manila through the same size 
mesh opening. The necessary equivalents for other materials are thus included in 
the preceding tables. Also included are the recommended mesh sizes of new net- 
ting which should meet the minimum mesh size specified. Internal mesh size is mea- 
sured with a gauge which is forced intothe mesh under 10to 15 pounds pressure. 


* KK OK 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALMON IN NORTH PACIFIC OF FSHORE WATERS STUD- 
IED: A survey now being undertaken by Canadian, United States, and Japanese ves~ 
sels will, it is hoped, prove to be a major step towards determining the distribution 
and migration routes of salmon and other fish in the North Pacific Ocean. 

















The crews and the scientific observers ac- 
companying them are making scheduled fishing 
tests at stations scattered over animmense area, 
under the auspices of the International North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Commission. It is the largest 
ocean sampling of fish stocks ever undertaken. 
The scientists hope eventually to find out if over- 
lapping of races between Asiatic and North Ameri- 
can stocks occurs, and if so at what point the 
two populations merge. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada has 
chartered two Canadian fishing vessels which, un- 
der direction from the Board's Biological Station 
at Departure Bay near Nanaimo, B.C., are mak- 
ing a series of cruises over nearly 500,000 square 
miles of ocean. The western boundary ofthe area 
to be covered by these two boats is approximately 
1,000 miles offshore from British Columbia. 














The converted seiner Key West 2 completed Canadian converted tuna clipper Challenger off 
her first Pacific Ocean run at the end of May and on its first survey cruise in the North Pacitic, 
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started her second after refrigeration facilities had been installed. Key West 2 is 
also equipped with an electronic device which will enable her captain to "see™ 
schools of fish under water at any point within 180 degrees forward of the boat for 
short distances. 


The second Canadian vessel, the Challenger, a former tuna clipper, left Nana- 
imo on May 30 on a run which will take her to the farthest limits of the area allot- 
ed to Canada for survey. 


The ocean stations at which tests are to be made are set out on a grilled map 
fthe North Pacific. United States and Japanese vessels will take their fishing 
samples north and west of the Canadian area. 


The ships are manned by professional fishing crews, and there are scientific 
bservers on each one, points out the June 1956 Trade News of the Canadian De- 
partment of Fisheries. 


The Canadian vessels will fish with specially made gill nets of varying mesh 
sizes. Already a number of salmon have been taken in fishing at certain ocean 
stations. The first catches were mainly of sockeye salmon, with a few pink and 
some other varieties. Other fish species are not to be overlooked; the vessels 
are equipped with tuna-trolling gear for use if schools of that fish are encountered. 


In the early stages of the survey all specimens are being retained and sent to 
the Biological Station at Nanaimo for examination. During the later stages a pro- 
rtion of the fish caught will be tagged and released. 


Last year, the Fisheries Research Board had boats follow juvenile salmon from 
the mouths of streams into Hecate Strait and beyond, through Dixon Entrance in 
rthern British Columbia coastal waters. This year's program calls for the trac~- 
ng of the movements of fish in ocean waters far from the coast. Tags placed on 
ung salmon last year will be sought at all stages of the investigation. The tags 
are made of colored plastic tubing and are known as the ''spaghetti type."' Fisher- 
men have been asked to forward any that are found to any fisheries officer or to 
the Board's station at Nanaimo. 


* KK OK 


SHEEFISH OR INCONNU: Early voyagers gave the name "inconnu" to a fish 
found in the Northwest and Yukon Territories, where it is of importance as food for 
humans andfor sleddogs. Whenthe voyagers first traveled those regions they caught 
some of the fish, the first of the 
kind they hadever seen. '"'Pois- 
sons inconnus''--unknown fish, 
they said, and since then the 
word "Inconnu" has passed into 
isage as the name of the fish, 
ilthough often it is shortened 
to "connie" or "coney." In 
Alaska it is called "sheefish." 





The commonly accepted 














Scientific name is Stenodus : - So vey 
ma - OMRE Bispace ‘ 4 oo ae < \ 
mackenzii. The “mackenzii Sheefish (Stenodus mackenzil) 





is derived from the fact that 
in North America the inconnu is found mainly in the Mackenzie River Basin, although 
as Stated it is also to be found in the Yukon Territory andAlaska. Asimilar species 
occurs in Siberia. 
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Although the inconnus of the Mackenzie Basin all belong to the same species, 
they appear to be divided into two forms. One of the two is a landlocked or fresh- 
water form found in Great Slave Lake; the other is a migratory form found in the 
Lower Mackenzie River. 


Inconnus found in the Yukon are said to be smaller, on the average, than those 
taken in the Mackenzie district. The fish is light in exterior coloring, with the 
dorsal fin dusky at the tip and the caudal fin shading to dark at its edge. The low- 
er jaw is longer than the upper and is usually somewhat hooked. There are bristle- 
like teeth in the upper jaw and weaker ones below. The meat is white but rather 
soft and oily. 


Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta sometimes catch inconnus with barbless hooks, 
fishing through the ice; sometimes by means of a fishing spoon or bait, or perhaps 
a hook baited with a thin piece of bone. Commercial fishermen use gill nets to 
catch the fish, points out the Canadian Department of Fisheries Trade News of 
June 1956. 


There was no fishing for inconnu on a commercial scale until 1945, but since 
that time fishermen operating on Great Slave Lake have taken them in nets set 
primarily for whitefish and lake trout. Drying and smoking are the methods used 
when preparing the fish for future local use. 


Cuba 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Cuban sardine imports in 1955 totaled 185,259 
cases (7.4 million pounds) valued at US$1,369,842, f.0.b. port of origin, reports a 
July 17 dispatch from the United States Embassy in Habana. Data on sardine im- 
ports are not available on a year-by-year basis, but they were compiled for 1955. 

The consensus in trade circles 























| Table 1 - Cuba's Canned Sardine Imports by is that 1955 was a normal year 
Country of Origin, 1955 and indicative of the current 
Country Quantity Value market. 
Actual 1,000 US$ | 
Cases Lbs. 1,000 Cuba imports substantial 
United States...... 75,765 | 3,068 513 quantities of United States sar- 
French Morocco...| 42,080 | 1,852 337 dines. Trade circles stress 
7 lee 23,193 864 221 the possibility of increasing 
Spanish Morocco ..| 16,995 698 136 these imports if prices are 
EL, «cw o« oa eee 19,071 571 95 particularly advantageous. 
eee 2,749 115 34 Such increases would not be at 
pe ae: 2,350 124 17 the expense of other suppliers, 
Belgium.......... 750 21 6 Since there is an established 
IN” ieee”, s< ame + « 1,600 36 5 demand for the types of sardines 
Germany ......... 600 21 5 imported from other countries. 
United Kingdom ... 106 2 1 The potential larger market 
SERRE 185,259 | 7,372 | 1,370 would be dependent upon re- 




















duced prices which would en- 
courage sardine consumption in substitution for low-cost meat and other fish prod- 
ucts. 


Trade circles also report that there is a substantial unfilled demand for a can 
of sardines that can retail for about 10 cents. Such a can must be convenient to 
open witha key. The packing medium may be tomato sauce or oil, although the 
best promise would be for an oil-flavored product to resemble olive oil. The num~ 
ber of sardines in a can is not considered important. 
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There is no production of canned sardines in Cuba. 


Consumption follows the pattern which has been established through the years. 
An increase has occurred when prices of sardines have been especially favorable 
















































































Table 2 - Cuba's Canned Sardine Imports by Type of Pack and Country of Origin 
Type of Pack Country of Origin Quantity Value 
Actual Cases | 1,000 Lbs.| US$1,000 
7 " ag ae ees ee 75,761 3,068 513 
ao wanes PROS 1,600 36 5 
Cf ar are 77,361 3,104 918 
POTCUGAl os joe cites 3 7,740 279 67 
Tomato with olive oil | Spanish Morocco ... 6,798 279 54 
f RORMEIN |. ss5 co a een eae 413 16 o 
te eS A eee 14,951 574 125 
Tomato with soyaoil |Canada ............ 6,381 185 28 
Sea alan. elle French Morocco.... 15,149 667 121 
renee MIGMADA 554 \c ee diewies 2,350 124 17 
ieteatins ESIOPMGHY cscs siictcws 200 11 2 
SUID sn dapercots, 4! clic Ae 17,699 802 140 
,|French Morocco.... 4,208 185 34 
ae | Portugal........... 12,838 478 130 
Ni ; Spanish Morocco ... 10,197 419 82 
as “Bieta Soeeen 2,336 98 30 
Am 3 Sea pyeggrey: 29,579 1,180 276 
»|French Morocco.... 22,723 1,000 182 
Peanut oil | POL |: o «ss Hace Se 2,615 106 24 
| Germany .......... 400 10 3 
Pee: 25,738 1,116 209 
er ) Ey. bes SEO & ob 6 b eimetans 2 1/ 1/ 
GSS See ee 12,690 386 67 
OBIS Na A SR ae. 12,692 386 67 
Mustard i Ge Ks sie ofa he eas oe 2 1/ 1/ 
Unidentified )| United Kingdom..... 106 3 1 
; PMU a's 4 a oc ws 750 22 6 
= Ee SO. Gaara f= 856 29 7 
COTS Rg are opel Lee Bs 185,259 7,372 1,370 
Less than US$1,000 and 1,000 pounds, 








aS compared with prices of other low~coast fish and meat products, and during peri-~ 
is of scarcity of these products. Consumption is at its peak during the sugar sea-~ 
son and other periods of high employment, when workers buy sardines for their 
meals at work. It appears there would be little receptivity to new uses of sardines 
since they are consumed without further processing. 


The percentage of sardines consumed by the high, medium and low income groups 
is estimated at 5, 15, and 80 percent, respectively. 


_ Retail market prices for 3f-ounce canned sardines packed in tomato sauce 
(United States or Canadian) range from 10-15 cents a can; 3+-ounce sardines in 

‘ive or other oil from 12-20 cents, with a popular price of 2 for 25 cents for lower- 
priced brands; 15-ounce cans in tomato sauce range from 28-40 cents with 30 cents 
generally applicable to California sardines and 38 cents to other imports. Other 
types of sardines range in price from 30-45 cents, depending on the marketability 
of the particular product. 
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Denmark 


FISHERY PRODUCTS EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES: Danish fishery products 
exports to the United States have climbed from 12.6 million kroner (US$1.8 million) 
in 1953 to 13.8 million kroner (US$2.0 million) in 1954 to a high of 16.8 million 
kroner (US$2.4 million) in 1955. Fish exports to the United States consisted main- 
ly of frozen brook trout and smaller amounts of canned mackerel, fresh cod fillets, 
and fresh plaice fillets in that order, according to a United States Embassy dispatch 
(July 3) from Copenhagen. 








Feedstuffs exports to the United States, consisting largely of fish meal, have 
dropped sharply from 9.6 million kroner (US$1.4 million) in 1954 to 3.1 million 
kroner (US$0.4 million). 

Note: Values converted to US$ on the basis of 6.907 kroner equals US$1. 





* KK K 


MARINE OIL MARKET: Denmark's trade in fats and oils is quite large inpro- 
portion to its population of about 4.5 million people. While fish oil is not one of the 









































roe darn one ay or cig Te ssi ca neremincaiiens Table 1 - Denmark's Productionof 
. Fish Oils, 1949-55 
There is considerable feeling in Denmark Year Metric Tons 
that fish oil will become more important be- tS rr 19,000 
cause it is anticipated that the production of 1 ee 11,000 
whale oil by European whaling units will prob- eee 9,770 
ably decrease due to the greatly increased op- ee 6,701 
erating costs. Practically all of the fish oil 1951 .......... 5,948 
produced in Denmark is either herring oil or 1950 .......... 2,517 | 
tobis (sand eel) oil. The tobis is an eel-like 1949 _ .........; 2,391 | 
[Table 2 - Denmark's Fish Oil Exports by fish which is caught in the North Sea 
Country of Destination, 1955 and yields an oil very similar to her- 

Country of Metric ring oil. The smaller fish reduction 
Destination Tons plants mix it with the herring oil with- 
Weet Germany.........:... 5,201.0 out indicating that the resulting product 
Se prt nom 2,215.1 is a mixture. The iodine number of the 
ee aati seared gett Sie cept 4,800.6 herring oil produced in Denmark runs 
ST cache cen ar nee ee et 112.5 from 135 to 150, while tobis oil runs 
Re es ch 20 8 ss es a eels 57.0 from 145 to 160. 
Ree@CnGSlOvaKia. . 6... 8 ns 68.4 
ER ee 14.4 The survey included the most mod- 

. Sarena ares 12,469.0 ern and up-to-date fish reduction plant 














in Denmark at Esbjerg. This is a co- 
operative operation and was founded in 1948 and is at present handling about 1,500 
tons of fish a day. Its members own 160 boats fishing for reduction purposes ex- 
clusively. A great deal of the fish oil produced in Denmark is exported (table 2). 


Imports of fish oil are practically negligible--163 metric tons in 1955, mostly 
from Norway (109.2 tons):and some from Sweden (51.7 tons). Imports of whale oil 
were 16,103 tons of which 15,054 tons came from Norway. 


In the course of the survey, the two plants in Denmark that refine and produce 
edible grades of fish oils for use in Denmark were visited. One is at Aarhus and 
the other at Copenhagen. In both cases they indicated that they found that United 
States menhaden oil was not suitable for their purpose. It does not produce the type 
of edible product that is required. All of the fish oil used in Denmark (with the ex- 
ception of very minor amounts) is for edible purposes in combination with whale 
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oil, for the manufacture of margarine. It was indicated that should Denmark ever 
find it necessary or advantageous to import fish oil that the following order was 
their judgment of the quality of various fish oils produced in other countries, start- 
ing with the best: 


(1) Canadian pilchard oil. (4) American menhaden oil. 
(2) NorwegianorlIcelandherringoil. (5) Moroccanand Portuguese oils. 
(3) California pilchard oil. (6) Angola fish oil. 


Neither of these refiners is polymerizing fish oil for the production of edible 
liquid fish oil. It was indicated that since the German Government took action for- 
bidding the use of polymerized fish oil, for edible purposes, practically no plants 
are producing polymerized oil at present and the use of edible fish oil for fish can- 
ning has declined considerably. Its place has been taken by edible vegetable liquid 
oils such as cottonseed oil and/or soybean oil. Both of these plants indicated that 
they were able to produce a good quality of edible hydrogenated fish oil suitable for 
the manufacture of margarine and which did not revert to the fishy flavor for a con- 
siderable period of time. They claim that they have a special refining method by 
which the oil is neutralized as quickly as possible after production, being stored in 
that condition rather than as the crude and untreated material. Both of these plants 
have distillation units and make distilled fat- 























—- $ “ree ronal sige ty acids from the refining residues, however, 
ampoms oy Oey Oe they do not fractionally distill the fatty acids. 
Country of Metric Tons} These fatty acids are sold to the industrial 
Destination trade. 
West Germany ....... 279 .4 
United Kingdom ...... 37.2 Practically no fish oil, as such, is used 
RS. 302% oak sw > 1,182.8 in Denmark for industrial purposes. For 
a atl aes aS at 671.6 purposes such as leather treating, etc. seal 
areeniand .-.--< +3342 49.2 oil is imported principally from Norway 
(SS ie etary 57 10.4 (1,032 tons out of a total of 1,042 tons) and 
AS aon 4.5 some sperm oil is also imported for the pro- 
Of GEREN ADEs 2,235.1 duction of higher alcohols. Considerable 








quantities of fish-liver oil are also imported 
and used for fortifying the margarine produced in Denmark (table 3). 


It is understood that there is also an export of hydrogenated fish oil and whale 
il. It was impossible to secure accurate statistics since the figures are included 
in the category of "hardened animal oils" (table 4). 



































Table 4 - Denmark's Exports of Hardened Animal Oils ]/by Country of Destination, 1955) 
Country of | Metric |] Country of Metric 
Destination _ Tons Destination Tons 
mest Germany .......0:c0%: 29.3 BAER Vek ek Che Se be ea eee 901.7 
East eecnenary: ; oc ae 115.3 WE a ec eae Ree ee 70.3 
ARAB BE is Be ers Sessa a Oat 5.4 French Morocco ... 6. es 259.2 
PMR se Ae tos fi eee 20.0 British Egyptian 
RD: Oe Oe Biel oe 8.8 WE Sey So ok. Pe PRES 16.3 
Italy ee eee ee 147.9 BPMs OST Soe Sees oR ee 20.3 
og I a ee rs | 30.0 BEORP  sces des a8 e og eee See en 10.2 
eee Go le. ai tahd Pay 169.5 RV ee so ae heer eee 56.8 
Miah S45 cede sk oCka ba eva 38.4 '¢ g SARS eae ems Ge oe Se 27.0 
|British West Indies......... 287.8 WOTTON 20 be aS on ee 19.9 
ih, Oc we te eed te 532.0 Bee 2s ok ou Ca TSR eee 12.1 
RSS RI PS GR 34.6 Pe bearer 140.0 
(Continued in next column Sa SR ee ere ee 2,999.3 
1 It should be understood that probably nearly all of this consists of fish and/or whale oil since there is very little actual 
tallow, grease, or other hydrogenated animal fat exported from Denmark, 





Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp. 58, 70, 71, 87, 90, 96, and 99 of this issue, 
—————EE_. 
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Ecuador 


NEW FISHERIES REGULATIONS: A decree has been promulgated providing 
that exporters of fish shall deliver to the Central Bank their full foreign exchange 
earnings or that portion of their earnings which the Monetary Board may fix. The 
Fisheries Law had previously required that only US$100 per ton need be converted 
at the Central Bank's official exchange rate; the balance could be converted through 
the broker's free market or retained by exporters. Reportedly some 2,000 tons of 
tuna were exported during 1955 with a total value of approximately US$600,000, to- 
gether with approximately 1,000 tons of shrimp valued at around US$1,600,000. 
Only US$300,000 were converted at the Central Bank, according to a July 13 report 
from the United States Embassy at Quito. 





The Ministry of Economy has also issued a regulation requiring that export 
taxes be collected on all fish shipped abroad. Reportedly fishing companies had been 
obtaining exemption from export taxes on the ground that they were shipping an in- 
dustrial product. (Industrial products pay no export duties.) According to the Na- 
tional Fisheries Director, fish that are merely frozen but not canned do not come 
within the industrial category. The exemption had allegedly been causing a loss of 
1,000,000 sucres a year to the National Treasury. 


The new decree on foreign exchange amends Article 36 of the basic Fishing and 
Maritime Hunting Law (Ley de Pesca y Caceria Maritima), Decree No. 003, pub- 
lished in Registro Oficial No. 747 of February 23, 1951, as follows (in informal 
English translation): "... exporters of fish, crustaceans, etc. will turn over to the 
Central Bank the net product of their exports by their declared value, duly verified, 
or according to the minimum prices fixed by the Monetary Board in relation to pre- 
vailing quotations in the international markets, in accordance with the power grant- 
ed the Board by Article 1 of the Fishing Law... ." 





An article appearing in the Guayaquil newspaper El Universo of July 8, 1956, 
states that the promulgation of the new decree confirms reports which the paper has 
been printing recently to the effect that companies exporting products of the sea 
have been gravely prejudicing the Ecuadoran Treasury by evading various provi- 
sions of the Fishing Law, that the Minister of Economy was aware of this situation 
and was studying the necessary means to put a stop to such practices, and that one 
of these means is the present Emergency Decree. The paper goes on to Say that 
on May 31, 1956, the Minister of Economy communicated to the President the rea- 
sons for promulgating the decree. The Minister stated that in compliance with the 
then existing Fishing Law, exporters were required to turn over to the Central Bank 
only US$100 for each ton of exports. The Minister said that unquestionably this 
constituted a privilege for such exporters amounting to an officialsubsidy. He stated 
further that such exporters enjoyed better facilities than were granted exporters of 
other basic products who sometimes find themselves in an unfavorable situation. 
He then quoted figures to show that exporters of fishing products were being re- 
quired to turn over to the Central Bank only about 12.5 percent of the foreign ex~ 
change value of their exports while retaining some 87.5 percent for themselves. 
The Minister compared this with the situation of banana exporters who are, he stated, 
permitted to retain only a few centavos on each stem exported, to be exchanged at 
the free market rate as partial compensation for their present difficulties. The Minis~ 
ter cited the foregoing as justification for the Emergency Decree, stating that the 
present deficit in the international balance of payments does not permit waiting un~ 
til Congress convenes. The article concluded that the National Council of Economy 
has unanimously approved the promulgation of the Emergency Decree for the same 
reasons. 


In an article published in El Universo on July 10, 1956, it was stated that the 
National Council of Economy has approved the new decree and that the Monetary 
Board would meet in Guayaquil starting July 10 to discuss the fixing of the minimum 
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export prices and consequently the amounts which must be turned over to the Cen- 
tral Bank by exporters of fish and seafood. 


In El Universo of July 11, 1956, it was announced that the Junta Monetaria re- 
solved at its session of July 10 that the same "appraisement control'' regarding the 
exportation of shrimp would be maintained until August 10, 1956, and that the ques- 
tion of the percentage of foreign exchange to be turned over to the Central Bank aft- 
er that date would continue to be studied at the Board's current meetings in Guay- 
aquil. 





In connection with taxes on fishery products exports, the Ministry of Economy 
issued Resolution No. 155, published in Registro Oficial No. 1164 of July 4, 1956, 
instructing the Fisheries Department of the Ministry to notify persons and compa- 
nies who apply for exemption from export taxes on sea products which are not "in- 
dustrialized,'' as provided by Article 37 of the Fishing Law, that they are required 
to pay such taxes. An article in El Universo of July 12, 1956, stated that the reso- 
lution was issued to implement the measures taken by the Ministry to curtail the 
"sinecures and privileges" enjoyed by seafood exporters to the detriment of the Ec- 
iadoran Treasury. It is explained that filleted fish and frozen seafood are not con- 
sidered by the authorities to be "industrialized products" within the meaning of the 
Fishing Law, points out a July 12 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Guay- 





aqguil. 


* Ke OK OK 


NEW FISHING COMPANY TO ERECT CANNERY: An executive decree has been 
issued authorizing the Minister of Economy in Ecuador to sign a fishing concession 
and industrial protection contract with a new company. The company will agree 
under the contract to erect a cannery in Guayaquil. The new concession will bring 
to five the number of fishing companies established in Ecuador, points out a dis~- 
patch of July 13 from the United States Embassy at Quito. 























Finland 
NEW LAW ON TERRITORIAL WATERS: The Finnish Diet on May 23, 1956, 
gave its final approval to a Government~proposed bill on territorial waters which 
presumably will be signed by the President and take effect in the near future. The 
illis essentially a codification and clarification of existing practice, required by 
various changes in Finnish territorial boundaries and by the previous lack of any 


omprehensive law delineating Finland's territorial waters and clearly defining the 
basis therefor. In the Peace of Dorpat (Tartu) of 1920 with the Soviet Union, the 
Finnish waters in the Gulf of Finland were fixed at four miles but the limits in the 
Gulf of Bothnia had not been specified in any basic instrument. 


The main principles applied by Finland in determining its territorial waters 
are (1) the four-mile limit of marginal sea common to the Scandinavian countries 
and, in the Gulf of Finland, the U.S.S.R., and (2) the "broken line" (rather than 
ircular) method of drawing the base line for the marginal sea. (Using terminology 
of this bill, the line dividing inner and outer territorial waters, in addition to which 
the literature speaks of inland waters.) Islands situated outside the base line have 
territorial waters only three miles wide. However, the base line is extended be- 
tween headlands or islands which are not separated by a distrance of more than 
‘twice the width of the marginal sea. Therefore, considering the provision in the 
bill that the inner territorial waters should be extended as far out as possible, the 
reference to islands outside the base line becomes academic in many cases because 
Such islands will be within the base line. 
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According to the Director of Legal Affairs in the Finnish Foreign Ministry, the 
territorial waters resulting from the new law will differ little from the present def- 
inition and will not conflict with those of either Sweden or the Soviet Union. To a- 
void such conflict, the bill specifies treaty boundaries rather than the general limits 
in certain areas. Such exceptions are obviously necessary at the southeastern and 
northwestern limits of Finland's territorial waters, where the maritime frontiers 
are determinative out to the four-mile limit. In addition, near the former Finnish 
(now Soviet) island of Suursaari in the Gulf of Finland the 1947 Peace Treaty speci- 
fied a Finnish maritime boundary somewhat less than three miles from the most 
southerly Finnish island. Similarly, the island Market west of the Aaland Islands 
is both a point of the Finnish base line and an international boundary marker (half 
Finnish, half Swedish) under the 1811 Peace of Hamina. 


Two other portions of the Finnish-Swedish maritime boundary, Marenkurkku 
about the middle of the Gulf of Bothnia and near Flotjan south of the Aalands, were 
drawn as a result of the Peace of Hamina within the Finnish territorial waters as 
determined by the new law. The Finnish Government regards the old boundaries 
as meaningless in these cases, according to the Director, because Sweden's terri- - 
torial waters as presently defined do not meet those of Finland. 


It can be assumed that the Finnish Government has been in consultation with 
the Swedish Government regarding these three points of possible conflict. Thanks 
apparently to Swedish restraint, channels of open sea have been left between Finn- 
ish and Swedish waters all the way to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. Asked about 
the comparable situation in the Gulf of Finland, Professor Castren told the Emhassy 
that there was no longer any difference of opinion among authorities on international 
law over its accessibility through international waters (United States Embassy in 
Helsinki, report dated June 4, 1956). 


France 


MARINE OIL MARKET: Fish oil in France is a very minor item in the over-all 
fats and oil picture. Outside of a small quantity of whale oil (which is used for edi- 
ble purposes) and some sperm oil (which is used for the production of higher alco- 
hols), nearly all of the fish oil used in France is of a very low quality. As an ex- 
ample, the leather industry uses it for leather stuffing. 


Production in metropolitan France of sardine oil totals approximately 5,000 
tons a year and does not seem to vary much from year to year. Morocco produces 
1,500 to 2,000 tons a year. In the overseas territories, about 1,000 tons of sperm 
oil are produced. The total needs are estimated to be approximately 12,000 to 
13,000 tons a year. Some of the foots from the partial refining of low-grade fish 
oils is used in the soap industry. This refining is not done, however, for the pur~ 
pose of making the oil into an edible product. 


A small quantity of refined edible oil is imported each year from Norway for 
fish canning. The amount for which licenses will be issued in 1956 is 600 tons. 
France does not permit the use of polymerized fish oil for edible purposes. They 
follow the same attitude as Germany in this respect, considering that the polymer~ 
ization does something to the fish oil which makes it toxic under some conditions. 


There is an import of from 500 to 1,000 tons of fractionated fish oil from South 
Africa. The grade imported is known as "Marinol K," a high iodine number frac” 
tion. The present value of this oil is about E120 (US$336) a long ton. In order to 
be attractive to the trade, this must sell at about 10 percent under the local cost of 
linseed oil. The French government committee does not make very much money 
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available for this product and sometimes it carries a compensatory tax, depending 
on the relative price compared with linseed oil.: It is used mostly in the manufac~ 
ture of core oils and paint, and there is apparently only one company which is im- 
porting this product. 


The present duties on drying oils are now under suspension but, as stated above, 
there is a compensatory tax which is based on the price of the fish oil, compared 
with other drying oils such as linseed oil. There is an import of hydrogenated fish 
oil and whale oil in small quantities from Norway, but the amounts have not yet been 
obtained. Statistics for fish oilare very sparce in France since, inthe past, they have, 
with the exception of cod-liver oil, all been put into a single category. It is expect- 
ed that, beginning with 1956, both import and export statistics will be broken down, 
and there should be better reporting in the future for the different marine oils. Sta- 
tistics regarding the production of fish oil are quite unreliable. 


France has been unwilling to make available dollars for the importation of fish 
ils from the United States and it would appear that the market here is not very 
large unless some specialty oils, which would require intensive and specialized 
selling, were offered. The French government wouid also have to be persuaded 
that they are necessary for the promotion of industrial production. 


This is one of eight reports on a survey undertaken by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of markets for United States-produced fish oils with emphasis on West~- 
ern Europe. 

Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp. 58, 66, 71, 87, 90, 96, & 99 of this issue, 


German Federal Republic 








MARINE OIL MARKET: Germany is probably the largest fish and marine-ani- 
mal oil consuming country in Europe. Again as in other countries in Europe the 
bulk of the oil is used for edible purposes. Out of Western Germany's total con- 
sumption in 1954 of 157,000 metric tons of whale oil and fish oil, approximately 
35,000 tons were used for in- 








Table 1 - German Federal Republic's Production 




















of Marine Fats and Oils, 1954-55 dustrial purposes and 122,000 
=== ri tons for human consumption. 
Type 1955 . Lae The United States furnished 
a (Metric Tons) the greater part of Western 
meme TAt-GNO OU). 35.535 6 ites ik: 21,059 Germany's imports of fish 
Cod~liver oil, crude ........... n.a. 2,050 oils both for 1954 and 1955. 
Cod-liver oil, processed....... n.a. 2,000 
Other marine fats andoils ...... 29,700 | 28,500 The single importer of 


United States menhaden oil in Germany purchases only untreated crude oil, having 
had considerable difficulty in past years with refining and bleaching other types 
foils. The firm is now satisfied with the quality of the oil they are securing. 
They claim to have developed a process for refining and hydrogenation which gives 
them a product satisfactory for use in margarine and none of the oil they purchase, 
except for the foots from refining, is used for industrial purposes. They contend 
that some suppliers have in the past been in the habit of mixing "tank bottoms" and 
the resulting product has contained considerable dirt as wellas excess stearine from 
settling. 


There is no Solexol plant operating in Germany. There are two companies who 
produce fatty acids from fish oil and fractionate these, selling the resulting frac- 
tions for various purposes, such as the manufacture of alkyd resins, etc. Some hy- 
drogenation of fish oil with splitting of the same is also effected. A good grade of 
Stearic acid is produced by this method and finds a ready market. Both of these 
companies are located in the upper Rhine area. 
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Some of the smaller companies purchase their supplies of fish oil through a 
dealer in Hamburg. It is the practice of this dealer to purchase menhaden oil from 




































































Table 2 - German Federal Republic's Imports of Marine Fats and Oils by 
Country of Origin, 1954-55 
Type & Country of 1955 1954 Type & Country of 1955 1954 
Origin Origin 
(Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) 

Whale Oil: Other Marine Fats & Oils (Contd.): 
eee re ear 0 21 SRM ee Gules ie wa 7,874 9,770 
Great Britain ........ 151 10,267 POPtUGAl ice br hes 1,786 1,426 
ON SSE ee er se 0 859 PPO CONES bgcbr's we Bd ert Gre 149 475 
PIOUIOTIONGS  ..0.+ ky eurws 841 601 South African Union ..| 2,284 5,759 
BERRY nyse aS & ores 36,871 60,145 BUABOEE oes Shes Gas 6,198 0 
5. | AP OARS is ite 1,150 1,804 Spanish Morocco.... 32 449 
SouthAfrican Union ... 0 2,669 Port. West Africa... 0 8,886 
MR Sia wise’. wee as 15,092 25,348 French Morocco.... 0 27 
eam 19,835 9,729 ig.) papas West eee 150 0 
stil ive ¥-< 6 sic eee 772 2,571 United States ....... 31,780 34,180 
Britien Guiana ..«.<. 9,150 500 COMO. 6x3. 54k eA sare 1,235 2,680 
| rr a 5,389 5.723 Return goods ....... 0 2 
New Zealand......... 0 152 Unspecified ........ 1 2 
Unspecified.......... 5 2 OUR ° 2a 67,940 | 109,161 

2) SPER Se 83,256 |121,391 ||Hardened Fats & Oils: 4/ 

Other Marine Fats & Oils: Sy See eae 0 8 
ee reer 633 5,998 OtRersenGs 56... 83 12 
> Sra eee 6,421 5,890 PP WES led Cece 7,399 2,191 
SN a ak ee kote 220 40 Switzerland ........ 2 9} 
Great Britain .......:. 2,180 12,691 ES Sika SOS eka 30 0 
ME rnin hina Gig 9 anale ele 84 188 United States ....... 30 14 
EE Con 844 4,153 Return goods ....... 1 0} 
Netherlands ......... 6,067 | 21,946 Unspecified ........ 0 13) 

(Continued in opposite column) gl ey 7,545 2,247) 

1/ Totals may not add up due to rounding, | 2/ Includes also non-marine fats and oils, 








the United States as well as herring oil from other countries and blend the same to 
make a standardized mixed fish-oil product. The usual purchases by this dealer 
are in 300- to 500-ton lots. The firm sells out of storage tanks at Rotterdam thus 
saving buyers the cost of putting up money for letters of credit, etc. 


This dealer prefers to purchase United States fish oil shipped from Gulf coast 
ports since the iodine number is less than that of the oil shipped from the Atlantic 
sea ports, particularly the oil shipped from northern ports. 


Some feel that the reduction in imports of fish oil from the United States recently 
was due to the increase in imports of cottonseed oil, since the consumption of mar- 
garine containing fish oil declined whereas the consumption of the best grade of forti- 
fied margarine made from vegetable oils increased. The price of margarine is fixed 
in Germany and with the increase in the cost of vegetable oils some think that the 
manufacturer of the top~grade margarine will be forced to seek an increase in price 
and if this is granted then its consumption will possibly decline and the consumption 
of lower grades will increase. One of the independent producers of refined hydro- 
genated marine oils for the margarine trade informed us that whereas the content of 
the marine-oil portion of margarine used to consist approximately of 60 percent 
whale oil and 40 percent fish oil, it now consists of approximately 30 percent whale 
oil and 70 percent fish oil. Fish oil usually sells here in Germany at about 10 per- 
cent less than whale oil. 


The following is the order preferred by German buyers of fish oil when they buy in- 
dependently and do not purchase oil of a guaranteed iodine number by a principal buyer: 
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Canadian pilchard oil. 
Norwegian and/or Danish herring oil. 
Iceland herring oil 

U. S. menhaden oil. 
Angola, Moroccan, Portuguese, etc. fish oils. 
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The last category, we were informed, was only suitable for industrial use but 
again, we also heard, that these types of oil are mixed in with a better grade, on 


wecasion, for refining and 


hydrogenating. 


Starting this year Western Germany's official statistics on the production of 


fish products, including oil and meal, will be very good. 


At the present time some 





Table 3 - German Federal Republic's Exports of Marine Fats and Oils by 


Destination, 1954-55 








Type & Destination 








Whale Oil: 
Belgium 
Italy 
Switzerland 


Other Marine Fats & Oils: 7: 


Great Britain 
bs ga Se- orie pee ear 
PeBUOTIANGS ..<..-s.i aces 
Norway 
Austria 


GI aie Eo Re Paar hee 


Czechoslovakia 


IE 6 ied a Wain e's tk ch | 
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1/ Includes also non-marine fats and oils, 


f the figures are included in other cate- 











1955 | 1954 |Type & Destination 1955 | 1954 

(Metric Tons)  |lother Marine Fats & Oils (Contd.): (Metric Tons) 

oy a Bs 0 10 

0 608 Unspecified ......... 25 25 

150 91 ie 7 ere ere 13,682 | 5,450 
258 | 0 || Hardened Fats & Oils: 1 

is | Gl) WO. eine a os wan 0 41 

oe 1c 703 _ Denmark... <0 es 159 7 

BENS ee 46,55 9 aie nae es See 0 50 

0 | St CRSP Bede - 0 36 

52 | 20 Netherlands ......... 153 281 

1,553 | 2,770 | Nee Bepenpae ee ts 5,541 | 5,617 

8.539 | 329 SWILSETIANG, . 0 c.0caciac 107 282 

33 41 Czechoslovakia ...... 0 475 

0 | 10 a re 1,537 793 

> ee > ee ee. a eR, i 5 0 

Se ee. ee | Fe RR 2 0 

10 | 0 Se er ies 0 9) 

0 | 763 Epa PC sel ete ee 18 10 

0 | 386 LS Pre Ce 7,522 | 7,597 
eo, Re-export of hardened 
fats & oils after proc- 

FPS Pere cL) A eee ire 2,624 974 





gories. As an example of this, hardened fish oil is included in the general category 


f 


f "hardened fats and oils," for both imports and exports. These categories, of 


course, will include hardened vegetable oils and, as a consequence, it is impossible 
to obtain any accurate figures regarding exports of hydrogenated fish and whale 
oil. Some think that a greater part of the exports of hardened fats and oils consists 
f whale and/or fish oil while others feel that the amount is not so great. 


In Germany as is the case with all other countries the production of fish oil is 


incidental to the production of fish meal which is more valuable. 


There are oc- 


casions during the year when fish only have about 2 percent oil content, increasing 


later in the year to around 18 percent or over. 


and reduction of the same takes place irrespective of the oil content. 


In most countries fishing goes on 


_ It would appear that Germany will continue to import large quantities of fish 
oil from the United States both directly and through transshipment at Rotterdam. 


_ This is one of eight reports on a survey undertaken by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of markets for United States-produced oils with emphasis on Western 


Europe. 












Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, D. 47; also see pp. 58, 66, 70, 87, 90, 96, & 99 of this issue, 
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Greece 


STATUS OF THE FISHERIES, 1955: Fishing activity in Greece has been steadi- 
ly on the increase since World War II. Through the application of a development 
program, sponsored and financed by the United States Aid Mission, the industry un- 
derwent modernization and expansion. 





Before the war there were about 3,000 small boats engaged in offshore fishing, 
few of which were motor-driven. By 1955 the number of such boats had increased 
to 10,500 of which 2,500 were motor-propelled. The number of motor trawlers 
and purse-net boats increased from about 500 in 1938 to 683 in 1954 and 745in1955. 
Most of these boats are of postwar construction, and are all equipped with imported 
or locally-made Diesel or semi~Diesel engines. Many have cold-storage and radio- 
communication facilities and some even carry modern depth-sounding instruments. 
Since 1953 two medium-size open-sea fishing boats have been added tothe country's 
fishing fleet. 


Fish production has increased sharply since the war and by 1954 and 1955 the 
annual catch was 60,000 metric tons (25,000 to 35,000 tons prewar). 



































Greek Production of Fish and Sponges, 1935-38 and 1949-55 | 
oe ar Avg. 
qs 
| Item 1955 | 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1935-38 
Ot Lila alata tehaendh aedds wi aeons i ‘UMetric Tons) . .. isis eccecs sheen ee 
a 160,000 | 62,000; 52,000 ; 43,000 | 45,000 | 55,000 he 30,000 
Sponges ....| 135 135 | 64 128 143 169 161 50 





Fish processing has also made marked progress. There are now some 120 
packing plants in Greece whose annual output is about 6,000 tons. There are also 
2 fish canning plants with a total annual output of 500 tons. 


Plans are under way for the construction of modern fish markets in a number 
of distribution centers, including Piraeus. These will be equipped with modern 
handling and storage facilities. 


Progress is also being made in restocking and developing fresh-water fisheries, 
particularly in Northern Greece, with encouraging results. 


The sponge fishing industry has also made considerable headway since the war, 
mainly because of the annexation of the Dodecanese Islands where sponge-fishing is 
an age-long tradition. Before the war there were about 100 vessels engaged in 
sponge fishing in Greek waters and along the North African coast, bringing in an 
annual catch of between 40 to 60 tons. In 1954, 144 sponge-fishing craft were in 
operation. In 1955 the number increased to 159. Production was 130 tons in 1954 
and 135 tons in 1955. Competition from synthetic sponges has had an adverse ef- 
fect on the demand for sea sponges, and exports are becoming increasingly difficult 
However, there has been no accumulation of stocks in recent years. 


Despite the very substantial progress made in agricultural and fishery produc~ 
tion in the postwar period, Greece still depends on imports for a substantial por- 
tion of its food requirements. The list includes fresh and salted fish and fish prod- 
ucts. 


With the termination of the guerrilla war in 1949, plans for economic develop- 
ment began to take concrete form. A joint Greek Government-United States Aid 
Mission Central Loan Committee was set up in 1949 for the purpose of financing 
private Greek industrial and other productive enterprises. By 1954 a total of 259 — 
loans on fisheries were made (embracing 202 projects) and the amount of the princi- 
pal for these loans was $2.1 million, a United States Embassy dispatch from Athens 
(June 14) points out. 
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Exports of sea sponges (one of Greece's principal exports) were valued at US$1.5 
million f.o.b. in 1952/53 and rose to US$1.7 million in 1953/54 and 1954/55. 


- 
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Guatemala 


COMMERCIAL FISHING POSSIBILITIES: A Guatemalan fish market operator 
has obtained a permit for engaging in commercial fishing in Guatemalan waters. 
Two boats of about 70 gross tons each are reported en route to the Caribbean to in- 
itiate operations there. Possibility of participation by a United States firm has been 
mentioned, points out a July 13 report from Guatemala. 
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Hong Kong 





OYSTER PRODUCTION AND CULTURE: Under the supervision of the Hong 
Kong Fisheries Division 553,000 pounds of fresh oyster meats were harvested from 
the Deep Bay beds adjoining British territory. This quantity yielded almost 17,000 
pounds of dried oysters and 36,000 
pounds of oyster juice for export 
to the United States, plus a balance 
of 32,000 pounds of semidried oys- 
ters for local consumption. 





Experimental work continued 
at Deep Bay, where rafts and stands 
are being used to demonstrate the 
Japanese "hanging-drop" method 
of oyster culture. The Deep Bay 
oysters, which had earlier been 
transplanted to a different environ- 
ment in Tolo Harbour, and are now 
suspended from rafts moored near 
Centre Island, continue to survive. 
These oysters are under careful observation and it is hoped that it will prove possi- 
ble to introduce an edible oyster industry to this area. 





Oyster piles at Ping Shan, 


Both the Deep Bay and Tolo Harbour investigations are being carried out as 
joint projects by the Fisheries Division and the Fisheries Research Unit of the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, states a June 28 report from the United States Consulate at 


Hong Kong. 


Iceland 


FISHERIES INCLUDED IN PROGRAM OF NEW CABINET: Included in the pro- 
gram of the new Icelandic cabinet are some plans for the fisheries. The Govern- 
ment will take up collaboration with the organizations of trade unions, farmers, and 
fish producers in order to find the best solution to economic problems. In consul- 
tation with these organizations, the Government will immediately appoint a com- 
mittee of specialists to make a study of the economic situation, with the aim of a- 
chieving the best basis for Government policy decisions, reports a July 25 United 
States consular report from Reykjavik. 
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A decision has already been reached to seek the purchase of 15 trawlers and 
loan capital to finance such purchases. 


The Government will work for extension of Icelandic territorial waters, and de- 
clares that extension of the fisheries limits around the country is a burning neces- 
sity for employment security. 


* KK K XK 


NORTH COAST HERRING SEASON: The North Coast herring season thus far 
has been the best in many years with catches on some days being reminiscent of 
the good old days of the early Forties. The total North Coast herring catch as of 
July 21 stood at five times the catch as of the same date last year and twice the 
total for last year's entire North Coast season (table 1). 





As of the time of writing, 240,000 | 
barrels were salted, and salting opera- = ey VU i 
tions were suspended except for a few ; BG 4 : 
small specialty orders. Unless new 
orders are received the boats willhence- 
forth deliver all catches to the reduc- 
tion plants for production of meal and 
oil. While these are worthwhile ex- 
port commodities they bring in, meas- 
ure for measure of freshherring con- 
sumed, only about a third the income 
in foreign exchange received for salted 
herring. Since salted herring is rela- 
tively perishable, Icelanders do not salt 
beyond actual contracts on hand. At- 
tempts are now being made to sign new contracts for an additional 50,000 barrels 
with the Soviet Union and 10,000 barrels with Czechoslovakia. There are no can- 
tracts with United States buyers. Exports of herring products from the current 
season will begin after the middle of August. 





Icelandic fishing vessel brailing herring. 





Table 1 - Iceland's North Coast Herring Catch 1/ as of July 21, 1956 






































1956 1955 (comparable period) 

No. Bbls.|Wt./Bbl.|\.0¢'4),,,|No.Bbls.| Wt./Bbl.|, 1% | 
To Reduction Plants.. |202,317 |135 kg. | 27,313 7,591 | 135 kg. 1,025 
For Salting......... 217,354 |135 " 29,343 81,210 | 135 " 10,963 
Or PTCOCCiNg . ..o «0. 7,280 100 " } 728 4,328 100 " 433 
A a RET [57,384 12,421 





| 2/ Fresh whole herring. 





It is to be noted in table 2 that for 8 out of the 18 years the catch was over 
120,000 tons. This gives an indication of just how dreary the catch failures of the 
recent six lean years have been. 


























Table 2 - Iceland's North Coast Herring Catch ]/, 1938-55 nee aa 
Year Met. Tons |Year Met. Tons || Year [Met. Tons} 
 - Sere 28,895 1 RS 5 A ee Cl: } eee | 176,640} 
eae 26,618 0 TES a | a ee | 145,663 | 
2: ieee ate ae 42,607 oy a 122,360 PROGl 6 eset oe | 93,434 
_ ee ee 11,123 ay £20,506 G1GA6 . .... oc kaks 235,052 
oo. g 59,624 SPP SF) Se > Re bebe eo 140,518 
| Lee 31,989 7) epee roo ye Be bs: eee ee | 184,674 

















1/ Fresh whole herring. 





The technicians, who hardly dare to be hopeful, point out that consitions thus far are 


more those usually association with bad years than good. They refer to the distance of 
the herring from shore, their "premature" fatness, the food supplies in the sea, etc. 
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To put the impact of the catch in perspective, however, it may be recalled that 
herring last year accounted for only about 12 percent of the total catch both in quan- 
tity and value, in spite of a larger-than-usual assist from the South Coast herring 
season. The more important groundfish catch (88 percent of the total in value last 
year) as of June 30 this year was running 7 percent under last year (239,000 met- 
ric tons in comparison with 257,000 tons). The herring catch will accordingly have 
to be very good if it is to improve the situation to any important degree. So far it 
has not quite made up for the modest reduction in the groundfish catch, though it 
promises to do so very soon. Needless to say, if it continues at its present rate, 
it will greatly surpass last year's levels. 


The Herring Production Board reports that advance contracts have been signed 
for sale of 250,000 barrels of salted North Coast herring (if available) and 80,000 of 
South Coast herring. The U.S.S.R. will take "up to 150,000 barrels,"" Poland 10,000 
barrels, Finland 70,000-80,000, and Sweden 60,000-90,000 barrels. The Soviet tak- 
ing would accordingly be about 20,000 metric tons, or almost double its over-all 
purchases of the last 17 months. Since herring products have gone in approximate- 

y equal quantities to Bloc and to free countries, a greatly increased catch would 
t necessarily affect substantially the Soviet Bloc's relative share of Iceland's ex- 
rt trade. 


The Government has fixed the following guaranteed ex-vessel minimum prices 
n North Coast herring: 120 kronur per barrel of 100 kilos (US$3.35 per 100 pounds) 
f fresh whole herring for salting; this compares with 108 kronur (US$3.02) last 
The price for fresh herring delivered to reduction plants: 80 kronur per bar- 
rel (US$2.24 per 100 pounds) in comparison with 70 (US$1.96) last year, according 
to July 25 and July 17 reports from the United States Embassy at Reykjavik. 


Approximately 200 motor boats and one trawler are participating in the North 
Coast herring season as compared with 132 motor boats and one trawler last year. 
[The increase reflects the higher hopes roused by last summer's catch which was 
sr than that of the previous year. 

Values converted on basis of 16.26 kronur equal US$1, 
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NEW SHRIMP GROUND FOUND OFF COAST: The discovery of a rich new 
rimp ground, extending 140 miles along India's Malabar coast, is reported by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). The discovery, said an FAO expert in 
Rome, has already led to the start of a shrimp trawling industry and shrimp freez- 
ing for domestic and export trade. With other developments taking place on India's 
ast coast, this has created a demand among Indian fishermen for mechanized boats, 
lon nets, and other modern fishing gear. 





An Icelandic master fisherman who has been working in Madras State since 1954 
he discovered the new shrimp ground while trawling with a 22-foot FAO boat. 
lhe shrimp run in a four-mile-wide strip about 140 miles long, average 4 to5 inches 
n length, and are being caught at a rate of 100 pounds per hour's trawling with a 10 
horsepower open skiff, he said. Fishermen could vastly increase their catches if 
they had mechanized boats, and could fish for shrimp in midwinter and spring as 
well as in the summer season when shrimp are caught in traditional bag nets while 
schooling on the surface. 


11d 


l'wenty 30-foot boats, designed by FAO naval architects, are nearing completion, 
fe said, and the Madras State government has drawn up a five-year program of 
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fisheries' development which includes construction of mechanized boats. A private 
fish-~processing company has leased a government freezing plant at Calicut and started 
a domestic and export trade in frozen shrimp. 


The new shrimp ground is described by the Icelandic master fisherman as "a 
veritable gold mine... . I loaned our FAO boat to five fishermen I had trained and 
they caught 11,306 pounds of shrimp and fish from March 21 to April 18." 


go 


Italy 


MARKET FOR IMPORTED FISHERY PRODUCTS: Greatly improved economic 
conditions, particularly in the last two years, plus the desire of the Italian Govern- 
ment to maintain a liberal trade policy, have recently resulted in the liberalization 
of additional products from the dollar area, including dried, salted and smoked fish. 
Fish falling within these categories may now be imported into Italy without import 
licenses or dollar allocations. 





Canned fish, including salmon, is still on the list of restricted items. However, 
it is expected that sufficient dollars will again be made available to cover canned 
salmon for the 1956/57 season. 


The Italian fishing industry, encouraged by various forms of Government as- 
sistance, has made slow but steady progress in modernizing its fishing fleet and 


improving shore fa- 
cilities since 1945. | Table 1 - Italy's Imports of Fishery Products, 1954-55 
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of Yugoslavia, have 

been restricted. Inrecent months, however, a Fisheries Agreement entered into be~ 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia has established the right of Italians to fish in designated 
zones of Yugoslav waters under certain conditions. At present, the agreement is 
only provisional and subject to ratifications, but the Italian fishing industry hopes 
that it will permit greater freedom to operate in these rich Adriatic waters and re~ 
sult in increased catches. 


Italy's total imports of fish during 1955 rose 20.5 percent above 1954, largely 
because of increased purchases of salted cod and fresh and frozen fish. Most of 
the frozen fish imports consisted of tuna supplies by Norway and Japan for local 
canneries. 


Italy's 1955 imports of salted cod from Canada showed a 19 percent decrease 
as compared with 1954. Canada's main competition comes from the heavy salted 
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dried fish from France. Most of the salted cod imported from countries other than 
France and Canada is wet-salted and is sold on the local market as such. Because 

















(Table 2 = Waly's Imports of Salted Cod, 1954-55 Oe ee eT Ee 
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ned salmon to Italy continue to increase and shipments during 1955 rose to 1,484 
metric tons, or 123 tons more than in 1954. Most of this salmon, however, was 
shipped in the first half of 1955 and consisted of 1954 production. The drastic de- 
cline in last season's catch of chum salmon (which, because of its lower price is the 
best seller in Italy) will no doubt be reflected in Italian import figures for 1956. 
However, increased purchases of pink salmon may help to offset the decrease in the 
amount of chum available. 


Slow sales and larger-than-usual stocks at the turn of the year caused consider- 
able pessimism in the Italian salt cod trade. However, severe weather conditions 
luring February and March curtailed local fishing operations and demand for salt 
cod again became active. Sales have continued to be fairly brisk and it is expected 
that, for the most part, stocks will be disposed of by the beginning of the new sea- 
son. By that time, import demand should be normal. 


Canadian canned salmon may encounter increased competition but there should 
be no difficulty in maintaining sales provided prices remain competitive. Canada's 
exports of fish to Italy have usually consisted of salted cod and canned salmon, but 
now all fish coming within the categories of dried, salted, or smoked may be im- 
ported freely from dollar areas, states the July 7 (Canada) Foreign Trade. 


die 


Japan 





_ NORTH PACIFIC FACTORYSHIP SALMON CATCH THROUGH JUNE 5: The 
1956 Japanese salmon factoryship expedition of 12 factory ships, 315 catcher boats 
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through June 5, 1956, also changed when compared with the same period in 1955 with 
chums making up 69.8 percent of the 1956 catch as compared with 55.5 percent in 
1955. The reverse was true for the 1956 catch to date of sockeye which declinedto 
28.4 percent as compared with 38.9 percent for the similar period in 1955. 


* KK K 
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SALMON AND CRAB CATCHES REPORTED GOOD: Despite earlier pessim- 
ism, Japanese salmon fishing fleets in the Russian restricted area are faring very 
well and it appears possible that the limit will be caught by the August 10 deadline. 
One fleet of 27 catcher boats is reported to have caught just under their season 
limit by July 24. This fleet, however, is operating at 51°18’ north latitude, 157° 
west longitude, an advantageous location because large numbers of fish pass through 
the Kurile Straits. There is more optimistic feeling concerning the salmon fishing 
in the Russian restricted area than there was earlier, but over-all figures for the 
catch to date are not available. 





The crab catch in the Bristol Bay area was last reported to be favorable and 
crab fleets have reported packs near the goals set for this season, states a July 
27 United States Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 


* KK OK 


FISH MEAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS: There was a drastic reduction in 
the amount of fish meal produced in Japan during the postwar period when every 
fish caught was needed for human consumption because of the food shortage. How- 
ever, in 1952 production of fish meal 
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ward Freight Conference and the 
Mitsui Steamship Company Ltd., but recently this disagreement was resolved, 


At the present, exportation of fish meal has been halted as of July 1, 1956, be- 
cause of the temporary withholding of licensing approval by the Fishery Agency of 
the Japanese Ministry 





























[Table 2 - Japanese Exports of Fish Meal by Country of | of Agriculture and For- 

Destination, 1953-55 ae estry, although ship- 
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expected that licensing 
of exports would commence again in September of this year. 


Production of fish meal in Japan consists of two kinds. There is the white-fish 
meal made from white meat fish such as cod, Alaska pollock, Atka mackerel, etc.; 
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most of this fish meal is used for animal feeding and exports. The other kind is 

the brown fish meal made from red-meat fish such as sardines, herring, and saury 
pike, and used more for 
the manufacture of ferti- |Table 3 - Comparison of Japanese Fish Meal Production 
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landed available for fish 
meal production. It is, therefore, no longer profitable for a large fishing company 
to operate a large fish meal plant. Production is consequently drifting into the 
hands of small enterprises who produce fish meal when the weather in a particular 
locality is not suitable for processing fish into salted or dried products or when a 
large catch is landed in an isolated area. The recent restriction on exports has 

also discouraged fish-meal production. The decline in fish meal from the prewar 
period may be seen in table 3 which contrasts the production and exports in the pre- 
war and postwar periods. 


* KK KK 


REVIEW OF JAPANESE FISHERIES, 1955: A large-scale recovery of Japan's 
prewar position and a growing awareness of her stake in international measures 
for conservation of resources and stabilization of the industry marked the year 1955 
n the fisheries of Japan. 





The overwhelming majority of the Japanese people live on the seacoast of their 
island country. With agriculture limited for the most part to the narrow belt of 
land between the shore and the nearby mountains, the Japanese have tended to view 
the vast expanses of the seas which stretch out all about them as their pasture lands, 
their ''West,'' their ever-expanding frontier encompassing the territory necessary 
to produce the food needed by their ever-increasing population. In the words of a 
Japanese familiar with both ways of life, the oceans are to the Japanese people what 
the wheat fields of the midwestern plains are to the American people. Fish is not 
1 once-a-week food to the Japanese nor a substitute to be bought when the price of 
meat is high; 80 percent of the animal protein content of the Japanese diet comes 
trom fish, and the health of the people would deteriorate rapidly if they did not have 
the resources of the seas at hand. 


The total catch of all Japanese marine fisheries in 1955 was about 5,150,000 
metric tons (about 11.3 billion pounds), compared with about 4,650,000 tons in 1954 
and about 3,500,000 tons in 1938. While the 1955 catch represented an increase of ‘ 
about 10 percent over the figure for the previous year, there were notable increases 
and decreases in the catch of individual species. The salmon catch, for example, 
was about three times that for 1954, and the catch of saury pike was up 72 percent. 
The herring catch, on the other hand, continuing its downward trend, was only about 
one-third of the 1954 level and 15 percent of the 1952 catch, states a July 13, 1956, 
dispatch from the United States Embassy in Tokyo. 
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Exports from Japan in 1955 of fish and fish products totaled 155,108 metric 
tons, valued at US$75.6 million, an increase of 10 percent in volume and 2 percent 
in value over 1954. Exports of other marine products (including whale oil, pearls, 
fish oil, agar-agar, shells, dried seaweed, and seed oysters), amounted to 64,680 
tons, valued at US$30.3 million, which was 2.5 times the 1954 exports in volume 
and 1.5 times in value; the increase was accounted for almost entirely by shipments 
of whale oil, which rose from 9,000 to 45,000 tons. 


Tuna: United States interest in Japanese fisheries was centered in 1955 on the 
tuna and salmon industries. For several years prior to 1955 shipments of frozen 
tuna, particularly those of albacore (white meat) tuna, from Japan to the United 
States had been increasing at a rate which caused considerable alarm to American 
fishermen. During the first five months of 1955 Japanese Government approvals 
for the shipment of albacore totaled almost 25 percent more than those of the same 
period of 1954, and by June 1 the situation in the California tuna fishing and pack- 
ing industry was acute. While the Japanese Government controlled the price of al- 
bacore for export undera ''check price'' system which was designed to equalize the 
cost of Japanese fish with the current American price, it was reported that the fi- 
nancial difficulties of some Japanese firms were forcing them to violate the law and 
sell below the check price, which in turn aggravated the situation. In the face of 
mounting public pressure in the United States for controls on the import of Japan- 
ese tuna, the Japanese industry undertook to put its own house in order. In June 
a cooperative association was formed to control the export of frozen albacore, and 
thereafter all orders were channeled through that association. The check price 
was reduced from US$300 a short ton, which was considered too high to be enforced, 
to US$270 a ton. In order to hold the line firmly at this price, the association guar- 
anteed to buy albacore at US$270 from any exporter who was forced to sell because 
of financial difficulties, thus ending the pressure for sales below the check price. 





The association also established a ceiling on exports of albacore for June and 
July 1955 of 15,000 tons, as compared with approximately 10,000 tons approved for 
export during the same months of 1954. This figure was considered unreasonably 
high in the United States, and protests continued. Moves were started, with the 
backing of the American tuna fishing industry and certain of the canners, for Con- 
gressional action to limit imports of albacore, or for the imposition of a customs 
duty. The matter was further complicated, however, by the fact that a number of 
tuna canners located in the Pacific Northwest are not served by the American fish- 
ing fleet but depend mainly on Japan for sources of raw fish and so were opposed 
to restrictions. 


As the summer fishing season progressed it became evident that the size of the 
albacore catch would not be as great as had been expected, and Japanese Govern- 
ment approvals for the export of albacore to the United States totaled only slightly 
over 9,000 tons, far short of the association's quota and less than the total for the 
same period of 1954. The same tendency continued throughout the rest of the year, 
and export approvals for the last seven months of 1955 were only a little over 18,000 
tons, or 1,500 tons less than the same period of 1954. The total for the year ended 
up about 1,000 tons more than 1954. While this total still represents more of a 
share of the United States market than may be considered reasonable by the Ameri~ 
can tuna fishing industry, it nevertheless marked a halt in the previous rapid rate 
of increase. 


During 1955 the Japanese Government continued to place restrictions on the 
building of new tuna boats, new licenses were limited, and the operating period, 
tonnage, and catch of the boats now in use were continued under regulation. 


The concern of the United States with the Japanese tuna industry is solely one 


of trade, affecting Japanese shipments of canned and frozen tuna to the TInited States. 
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The United States and Japanese fishermen have no conflict over the catching of tuna, 
since they operate in different areas of the seas. 


Salmon: The United States interest in the Japanese salmon industry, on the 
other hand, is dual: to a large extent United States and Japanese fishermen compete 
for the same fish, while the canning companies compete for markets. The Ameri- 
can (and Canadian) salmon fisheries, moreover, are fundamentally different from 
those of Japan. The United States and Canada maintain close scientific control over 
the rivers on the North American continent where the salmon return to spawn, and 
the catch is taken off the mouths of these rivers in amounts calculated to allow the 
optimum number of spawning salmon to escape into the rivers. The Japanese have 
extremely few salmon-producing rivers, and conduct their fishing by means of nets 
on the high seas. It is the United States contention that the salmon produced from 
North American rivers. should be reserved for catching by United States and Can- 
adian fishermen under controlled conditions, and this principle was recognized in 
the Japan-Canada~-United States Tripartite North Pacific Fisheries Convention. 
Under that Convention, the Japanese agreed to refrain from fishing for salmon in 
the area east of a line located approximately at 175° west longitude, which was taken 
tentatively to mark the limits of the area inhabited by salmon of North American 
rigin. 


The Japanese salmon fisheries were signally successful in 1955. Twelve can- 
nery ships, each accompanied by a fleet of fishing vessels, operated in the North 
Pacific to the west of the Convention line, while two other fleets fished inthe Okhotsk 
Sea for the first time since the end of the war. Though the Japanese salmon catch 
was still considerably below prewar levels, it was about three times as large as 
that of 1954, which in turn had been much larger than the 1953 catch. The total 
pack of canned salmon reached 1,780,000 cases, nearly triple the 1954 figure of 
625,000 cases. 


During the 1955 season the salmon runs in a number of North American rivers 
were very poor, giving rise to a belief on the part of some American fishermen 
that the Japanese high seas catch had taken its toll of the North American salmon, 
n spite of the fact that the Japanese fishing had been conducted well to the west of 
the Convention line. Research was being currently conducted under the terms of 
the Convention to trace the migration of salmon and to establish more definitely 
whether a line could be drawn to divide the North American salmon from those of 
\siatic stock, but the results of this research were not yet positive enough to show 
whether the salmon taken by the Japanese were in fact of North American or Asiatic 
rigin. The Japanese fishermen believed that the salmon which they were catching 
luring the 1955 season were in the process of migrating toward the Asiatic conti- 
nent, and it was a fact that the Japanese North Pacific fleets moved constantly west- 
ward as the season progressed. 


It was under these circumstances that the 1955 meeting of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, established under the tripartite Convention, 
pened in Tokyo in October. The Commission's committee on biology and research 
met on October 24, followed by the full annual meeting which began on October 31 
ind ended on November 5. The ideas of both the North American and Japanese sides 
were given full expression at these meetings, and although no final conclusions were 
reached on the main topic of discussion, the delegates obtained a clearer under- 4 
Standing of the problems being faced on both sides. 


The Japanese salmon industry also experienced difficulties in selling the in- 
creased pack of canned salmon which resulted from the bountiful catch. The poor 
catch on the North American side made it possible for the Japanese to sell about 
900,000 cases in the United States and another 150,000 cases in Canada. In 1954 
Japan had sold somewhat over 200,000 cases of canned salmon to the United King- 
dom, which was considered Japan's prime market. The Japanese hoped to triple 
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this amount to over 700,000 cases in 1955, and negotiations towards that goal were 
included in the United Kingdom~-Japan talks on their over-all payments agreement. 
The British were unwilling to consider this large increase, in spite of efforts made 
directly with the British Government in London by the Japanese Minister of Agri- 
culture and Forestry. A compromise was finally reached, however, which provided 
for exports to the United Kingdom of somewhat over 400,000 cases, or double the 
previous year's market. 


Crab: In 1955, as in previous years, the Japanese sent a fleet to Bristol Bay 
to fish for crab. Two additional exploratory crab fleets were also sent in 1955 to 
the Okhotsk Sea. No Japanese fishing had taken place in the Okhotsk Sea since the 
end of World War II, but the 1955 expeditions showed that the possibilities for crab 
fishing there were excellent. The total pack of the three crab fleets was about 
210,000 cases, of which two-thirds were taken in the Okhotsk Sea. 


An irritating and potentially disruptive incident occurred in Bristol Bay when 
the United States and Japanese crab fleets came into conflict over the interpretation 
of an informal agreement establishing the distance to be maintained between fleets. 
A temporary amicable solution was reached, and the matter was discussed further 
at the time of the Tokyo meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission. Arrangements were then made by which each fleet will keep the other 
notified of its position and fishing operations, and maintain a specified distance from 
the area being fished by the other fleet. 


Coastal Fisheries: While the interest of other countries is mainly in Japan's 
high-seas fisheries, such as those for tuna and salmon, the Japanese people them- 
selves are more concerned in their daily lives with their coastal fisheries, in which 
88 percent of the fishermen are engaged but which produce only 44 percent of the 
catch. Much of Japanese fishing is done by small groups of men in light boats with- 
in sight of the shore; while this type of fishing is convenient from the point of view 
of time spent away from home and availability of the fishermen for other work on 
days when fishing is not feasible, it is highly inefficient in yield per man hour. In 
August 1955 the Japanese Government issued a ''White Paper" on the coastal fish- 
eries in which a number of moves were recommended for the improvement of this 
phase of the fishing industry. In prewar days, according to the 'White Paper," the 
coastal fishermen accounted for three-quarters of Japan's total catch. As larger 
and more efficient vessels have been built, however, and have ranged farther and 
farther from Japan in search of better fishing grounds, the balance has swung in 
favor of the high-seas operations. The Japanese Government hopes, over a period 
of years, to make it possible for coastal fishermen to band together, build larger 
boats, operate where the best fishing grounds can be found, and utilize scientific 
fishing methods to increase their catch relative to the time and energy expended. 








Fisheries Relations with Other Nations: Relations in the fisheries field be- 
tween Japan and the other nations of the Far East continued to be difficult in 1955. 
The Soviet Union has since the end of the war made a practice of seizing Japanese 
fishing boats which wander over the line separating Japan proper from Soviet-held 
territory. The number of such seizures in 1955 was 125, double the 1954 figure. 
The same number of ships was returned to Japanese custody, however, leaving the 
number still in Russian hands at the end of the year the same as it was at the begin- 
ning, 46. A total of 1,103 Japanese fell into Soviet hands in this manner, of whom 
1,092 were allowed to return during the year, the other 11 being added to the total 
of 34 who were in Soviet custody at the beginning of the year. 





It will be recalled that during the Allied Occupation of Japan the Japanese fish~ 
ermen were kept within an area close to Japan bounded by what was called the "Mac 
Arthur Line.'' When, shortly prior to the coming into force of the Peace Treaty in 
April 1952 the ''MacArthur Line" was abolished, a new line off the coasts of Korea 
was proclaimed by President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea as the line 
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setting off those portions of the high seas in which the people of Korea had a special 
interest, and which the Korean Government intended to reserve for exploitation by 
Koreans. Japanese fishing boats were warned that crossing the ''Rhee Line" would 
be a violation of Korean law, and that violators would be apprehended and punished. 
\t the beginning of 1955, 88 Japanese vessels and 242 men were being held in the 
Republic of Korea for violation of the "Rhee Line." During 1955, 30 more boats and 
498 men were seized, of which one boat and 15 men were released during the year; 
the totals still in custody at the end of 1955 were therefore 117 vessels and 725 men. 


Most of the boats and fishermen held in Korea are from the Kyushu and South- 
rn Honshu areas of Japan, and the public feeling in those areas against the Repub- 
of Korea ran high in 1955. 


The communist Chinese Government in Peiping did not lose any time after com- 
g into power on the mainland before beginning to seize its share of Japanese fish- 
g boats. While there was no specific area mapped out by the Chinese into which 
lapanese vessels were forbidden to enter, such vessels as ventured into waters in 
ch Chinese gunboats happened to be operating frequently found themselves fired 
nand captured. At the beginning of 1955 there were 104 Japanese boats in com- 
nist Chinese custody. No seamen were being held, however, since the Chinese 
1d previously returned the crew members. 


[The communist Chinese tactics during 1955 were different, however. The Jap- 
ese Government maintains normal diplomatic relations with the Nationalist Chi- 
ese Government in Taiwan, and has no official ties with the Chinese communist 

sime. The opening of diplomatic ties with Japan has been and continues to be one 
the major policies of the Peiping Government. In line with this policy, the com- 
nist Chinese in 1955 proposed a fisheries agreement with Japan under which 
fishing vessels of each country would be able to operate in specified areas with- 
t fear of interference from the other country. The Japanese Government refused 
participate in the negotiation of such an agreement, but the private fishing inter- 
sts met with the Chinese and signed an agreement having many of the earmarks of 
vernment-to-government treaty. Under this agreement the Japanese fishermen 
not guaranteed the right to fish anywhere on the high seas without interference, 
re allotted certain sections in the Yellow Sea and East China Sea in which to 
their operations. Other parts of the agreement provide for safe harbors 
fishing vessels on both sides and mutual recognition signals. In keeping with 
eir new tactic, the communist Chinese seized only one Japanese boat in 1955, and 


and its 10-man crew were returned. 


\lthough in past years Japanese fishing vessels have been subject to seizure by 
e Chinese Nationalist Government for violation of the regulations of that govern- 
ment, no such seizures took place in 1955. The 30 boats and 11 men held by the 
Nationalist Government at the end of 1954, however, continued to be held in custody. 


The restrictions imposed by the Australian Government on the pearl-shell fish- 
in the Arafura Sea continued in force during 1955, and the Japanese pear1-shell 
leet operated within the scope allowed by the Australian authorities. 


From Septernber 30 to October 14, 1955, Tokyo was the scene of the Sixth An- 
ial Meeting of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council of the United Nations Food and 
\griculture Organization. Representatives of 16 nations, including the United States, 
liscussed problems relating to inland fisheries and fish culture, sea fisheries, and 
shrimp culture. 


Conclusion: The Japanese by the end of 1955 had regained their prewar fish- 
eries position insofar as the catch was concerned. The wartime interval and the 
years of the Occupation, however, had covered a period in which the international 
forces which bear on Japan's access to fishing grounds and to markets had shifted, 
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and Japan has not yet been able to complete its adaptation to the new situation. The 
world situation is such that it can be expected that difficulties between Japan and 
certain other countries will continue, but the preeminent position of Japan among the 
fishing nations, and the economic need of Japan for foreign trade, will be powerful 
factors in determining Japan's policies towards the rest of the world. 


KK OK KK 


NORTH PACIFIC WHALING EXPEDITIONS, 1956: One of the two Japanese 
fleets which will participate in the annual North Pacific whaling operations departed 
from Yokohama on May 8. The fleet, jointly operated by three major Japanese whal- 
ing companies, consists of an 11,448-ton mothership, the Kyokuyo Maru, 8 catcher 
boats (including a scout boat), 4 refrigerated vessels and 15 transport vessels. 
Whaling will be carried out until the end of September. 








The catch for this fleet is estimated at 2,060 whales including 1,560 baleen 
whales (limited by law to 1,560 baleen whales or 800 blue-whale units) and 500 sperm 
whales. The 1955 catch was 1,568 baleen whales and 585 sperm whales. 


On the basis of the estimated catch, production will amount to 29,665 metric 
tons valued at ¥2.2 billion (about US$6.1 million), divided as follows; baleen oil 
10,948 tons, sperm oil 3,500 tons, whale meat 15,217 tons. 


In 1955 this fleet's production amounted to 26,887 metric tons of products of 
which 15,192 metric tons were oil. 


The second Japanese fleet will participate in North Pacific whaling later in the 
season but will limit its catch to sperm whales. Detailed plans for this fleet are 
not yet available but its catch last year consisted of 499 sperm whales which yield- 
ed 4,990 metric tons of products, states a June 4, 1956 dispatch from the United 


States Embassy in Tokyo. 


Mexico 


VERACRUZ FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH-JUNE 1956: Veracruz fishermen 
on the east coast of Mexico caught 500 metric tons of mackerel in March and near- 
ly as much in April 1956. In May the catch dropped to 229 tons. Little fishing was 
done in June. The catch in the second quarter of 1956 was valued at 2 million pesos 
(US$ 160,000) ex-vessel. | 















| 
| 
Veracruz needs about 2 mil- | 
lion pesos (US$160,000) to recon-| 
dition its refrigeration plant in 
order to preserve: the catch and 
expand its fishing industry. | 

| 

1 

{ 


Within the next 5 or 6 months < 
Tabasco expects to see increased Spanish mackerel (Scomberomorus maculatus) 


ice production and the building of a refrigeration plant for the shrimp catch. 








* KK K % 


LAW ON EXPORTS OF SPINY LOBSTERS CLARIFIED: A Mexican official in 
the office of the Director General of Fishing of the Ministry of Marine informed 
the United States Embassy in Mexico on June 8 that the Mexican law relating to the 
exportation of spiny lobsters appeared in the Diario Oficial of March 12, 1956, and 
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J 
it clearly states that the exportation of spiny lobsters caught between parallels 23 
> and 29 in the Gulf of California shall be entered through the port of Nogales at all 
time during the entire open season (Nov.1-April 15) in that area. He added that 
ne he saw no reason why the lobsters have to be exported exclusively through the port 


of Nogales during the general open season but that unfortunately the wording of the 
lecree in the Diario Oficial specifies that spiny lobsters caught in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia shall be exported through the port of Nogales during the entire open season 

for that area. 





The official from the Ministry of Marine indicated that if there were sufficient 
pressure from the interested parties to get this provision of the law changed, the 
1- Mexican authorities would probably agree to do so. He pointed out, however, that 
the special authority conferred by this decree is temporary and expires on April 
15, 1957, at which time presumably new regulations will be issued covering the ex- 
ortation of lobsters from the Gulf of California. 


OK KK 



















































* 
PLANS FOR NEW SEAWEED PROCESSING PLANT: A Mexicali firm has an- 
10unced plans to establish a US$500,000 plant in Ensenada, Mexico, to process sea- 
veed (Pacific kelp, Macrocystis pyrifera) for medicinal and industrial purposes. 
[he firm, which is reportedly being formed wholly with Mexican capital, has been 
ranted a concession for the purpose by the Ministry of Marine. 
AX, 
a 
/ \ 
Netherlands 
MARINE OIL MARKET: The Netherlands is probably the second largest dis~ 
butor of marine oils in Europe. In spite of the fact that the population is only a 
small percentage of the population in 
Germany, the distribution of marine Table 1 - Netherlands Distribution of 
ls in 1955 was quite large. Marine Oils 
The Netherlands production of fish a a Metric Tons 
, whale oil, andsperm oilfor the years Exports: 
1949 through 1955 is shownintable 2. As such . Sic cee ey a 3,789 
In Margarine ....... 7,967 
The production of fish oil has in- | In cooking fats ...... 1,497 
reased from approximately 1,000 tons | Other .. i ig 423 
5 in 1949 to about 5,000 tons for the past | Total exports...... 13,676 
S 3or 4 years. There are 3 sizable fish (Consumption: 
reduction plants in Holland and one very [In margarine ....... 41,416 
small one. The oil is produced princi- | In cooking fats ...... 3,445 
pally from offal received from the cur- Total edible con- 
f herring. There are some occa~ eieamtion 2... <a. 44,861 
sions when the catch is too great to han- Technical use....... 938 
lle and then whole herring are shipped \ Pv _ ee eae 1.204 
)reduction plants . Thisis only done at Miscellaneous disap- ‘ 
times when the herring are unfit for food | pearances .......... 2,277 
use. Asinother countries the fish reduc- Ending stocks Dec. 31 14.506 
tlonplants are operated primarily to se- | Total Distribution ... 77.462 
ure the fish meal. One of the reduction 7 ' 
plants also is a renderer of tallow and grease. This firm also operates a refinery 
at a different location. Formerly it produced a grade of polymerized refined oil ‘ 


which was used in fish canning. It has discontinued polymerizing oil and now merely 
reduces the free-fatty acid content to 0.1 percent and bleaches the oil. This oil is 
then sold to hydrogenators for manufacture into oil suitable for use in margarine. 
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The surveyor was informed that in the Netherlands it is not customary to make 
mixtures of whale oil and fish oil in the hydrogenated form. These hardened oils 






































Table 2 - Netherlands Production of Marine Oils, 1949-55 yer 
Type | 1955 | 1954] 1953] 1952] 1951] 1950 [| 1949 
Bice Pe Ts WET SR RE ee tppgqnee en (Metric TOnks...... 0s asit oc ee 
) § > Er eA - | 4,979 | 5,347 5,135 4,794 4,350 2,460 1,090 
Whale oil1/ Sra. ta he sia 5,679 | 15,376 17,345 | 15,752 15,505 | 13,248 17,967 
Sperm oill/.......... | 77 | 1,016 30 - 422 606 558 | 
Ql errr rer .|10, 735 | 21,739 22,910 | 20,546 | 20,277 | 16,314 19,615 
1/ Whale oil and sperm oil data represent those portions of the production S the Dutch whaler (Willem Barentsz) which were] 
actually brought into the Netherlands and do not represent the total production by this whaler, 








are sold separately and the margarine manufacturers make their own mixture. 
There is no great surplus of oils suitable for hydrogenation in the Netherlands. A- 
merican menhaden oil is liked here in the Netherlands. There have been no com- 
plaints from those who have 
imported only directly from 
producers for the last two 





Table 3 - Netherlands Imports of Fats & Oils from 
Fish & Marine Animals by Country of Suen 

















Country |1956 1955 | 1954 | years. 
of Origin (Jan-Mar.) cq 
i (Metri ic oe ; .| There are two fairly 
Belgium /Luxe mbourg .... ‘es 937 = 831) large dealers in fish oil lo- 
Gr eat Britain .....s.sie: . | 3,471) 8,866 cated in Rotterdam. These 
Rp eee - 391} 230) are old established compan- 
Western Germany ew arene 7 768 794) ies . These companies co- 
OS errr rer re = 16 “: operate frequently; buy and 
iceland ..........-..4-5: * _ 900) 1,759) — sell on joint account. They 
Norway ......eseereeeeee | 404 2,267) 3,532 also deal in other fats and 
Denmark ............... | - 496 87 oils and maintain stocks in 
\Czechoslovakia.......... . 276 - the Rotterdam area. Repre- 
| 


(oy PPP eerey Doe | = : 27 sentatives from these two 




















Western Europe, one interna- 
tionally known firm handles the greater portion of both fish and whale oil used in the Neth- 
erlands. Some people have estimated that it controls between 80 and 90 percent of the 
business and its actions, of course, dominate the trading picture. 


All established companies in the fat and oil business complained that since the 
war there has been a flock of new dealers that have entered the field. This has 
caused considerable fluctuation in prices, since frequently trading takes place be- 
tween these operators rather than with actual consumers of the oil. 


It is quite difficult to secure accurate figures regarding the actual use and con” 
sumption, and even the official figures issued by different branches of the Govern- 
ment vary. Practically all of the fish oil used in the Netherlands goes for edible 


French Morocco......... * 73 123 companies plan a joint trip 
|Port. _ BR ay. Se = - 204 to the United States later in 
South-West Africa ....... | : % 28 the year to look into the men- 
{Union of South Africa..... 521 860 haden oilsituation. They have 
|United States ........... | 2,408 | 14,321| 9,734! not bought very much oil this 
oes OEE EEE | - | 1,039 118! season since they feel that the 
NOG Sian 'm pig wo ae wa sg WE * 200 50 present price is still toohigh 
Falkland Islands......... | ae - | 611) even though it has declined 
on alt eee | 75 | 2,734 47| from $224 per short ton to 
SRUMEEMIIG, ...« vic eed vit wduiné | - = 7,375| a level of $213 per tonc.i.f. 
|New Zealand ............ . 253 4 Rotterdam. 

hi ei | 1,193 | 29,260/15,979} 

| Total Imports.......... [ 4,497 | 57,6 58 | toad 
— aot SEES eto 5a $551,298) As in other countries in 
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(Table 4 - Netherlands Imports of Whale| [Table 5 - Netherlands Whale Oilin Mar-f[ 
Oil, Fish Oils, and Sperm Oil,!/ 1949-55 garine, 1948-55 

ae Oil Whale Oil otal Prod. of 
ee Whale | Fish [Sperm Total) | Year Percentage] Qty. P aaa arine 

“ee rye ti: (Metric Tons) ...... . +e...) . (Metric Tons) . 

955— 33,800 | 15,100 | 3,360 (52,260) 1955 24.5 41,41 206,101 
954 | 46,850 | 20,670 | 2,890 |70,410| 1954 91.7 35,703 200,225 
953 | 47,220 8,720 | 2,120 |58,060| 1953 22.0 35,049] 193,058 
52 | 29,960 | 16,780 | 1,590 |48,330| 952 19.2 29,233 184,574 
51 | 42,840 | 16,310 | 1,630 |60,780) 1951 23.7 34,082) 173,117 
1950 | 36,300 | 24,960 | 2,750 |64,010| f950 24.4 34,894, 172,169 
1949 | 27,840 5,130 | 1,930 134,900} 1949 3 15,026 146,489 

1/ Includes supply from Dutch whaler Willem Barentsz, 1948 a4 7 18,757 107,256 

2 sig owed Board for Margarine, Fats and Oils, | Sources Marketing Board for Margarine, Fats, and Oils. 
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purposes. Discussions with the firm which represents the South African solexol plant 
owners indicated that sales for the past two years have been negligible and only occa~- 
sionally dothey sellone or two drums of the fractionated product. 










































































People engaged in paint manufacturing in the Netherlands prefer linseed oil 
hich they claim produces a better grade of paint more suited to the damp climate 
the Netherlands. 


Everybody interviewed indicated that there would be no difficulty in selling the 
ntire surplus production of menhaden oilfrom the United States this year and felt 
t the use of fish oil in Western Europe would grow since the population is increas - 
and the per capita consumption of fat products is also increasing. Increase in 
» production of palm fats, whale oil, and other liquid oils generally is not increas~- 
ng at the same rate as the increase in consumption. 


y 


This is one of eight reports ona survey undertaken by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service of markets for United States -produced oils with emphasis on Western Europe. 
Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp, 58, 66, 70, 71, 90, 96, & 99 of this issue, 











New Caledonia 


MARINE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY: Although the waters of New Caledonia abound 
nmarine life, the only marine product which is exported is trochus shells. Inspite of 
the firm price for trochus shells~--about 50,000 francs (US$785) a ton in 1955--the amount 
itrochus shells exported during the year totaled only 723 metric tons as compared to 


























___New Caledonia Fishery Products Imports by Country of Origin, 1954-55 
~~~ Country Quantity Value 
of Origin 1955 | 1954 1955 | 1954 1955 | 1954 
ae) (Metric (CFP Francs (US$ 
Tons) 1,000) 1,000) 
Se ere eee 18.6 19.2 |.1,195 1,286 19 20 
MES EIENOD. 5 5 c's.a.e &.6 65d > BI 20.1 o3.¢ 11,583 1,937 24 30 
NN ini w 5s Sigh eu 12.5 11.0 985 797 15 13 
IE as ges sei'al-otiki x tou Pletal 68.3 42.2 | 2,409 1,603 38 25 
FE ee 65.9 96.6 | 1,944 2,581 Ey | 41 
| APPS EEE” 190.4 | 222.7 | 8,066 | 8,204 127 129 


























80 tons in 1954. This decrease is caused by depletion. During the year an expert of 
the French Institute of Oceania (Institut Francais d'Oceanie), a scientific research 
rganization with headquarters at Noumea, began studies as to how trochus stocks 
May be regenerated. 


Providing fish for local consumption does not occupy a large number of fisher- 
men and demand for fish was supplemented in 1955 by the importation of canned fish 
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valued at 8,066,000 francs (US$126,600). It appears that the fishermen themselves 
limit the amount of fish caught in order to maintain prices. 
A small fish cannery (established in 1951) on the northern tip of the Island, has 


not been very successful due to the irregular supply of fish. 
Note; Values converted on basis of CFP franc equals 1.57 U, S, cents. 


Norway 





MARINE OIL MARKET: Norway is the largest fish-oil producing country in 
Europe and the production consists principally of herring oil. It is probable that 
the production will continue to grow since, like in Denmark, the trade feels that 
fable 1 - Norway's Marine Oil Pro- European participation in whaling will prob- 

oe = ably decline on account of the greatly increased 
duction, 1953-55 7 eae ; ts : 
= 2 costs of operating whaling units. The Nor- 




















tear — Ae tons wegians have done a lot of research work in 
hose Pe EBSA Sees 95°000 the handling and refining of fish and whale 

Re ae tt SET ne | Oils. Whale and fish oil constitute about 60 
U953. 2.2. 1_58,000 percent of the fat content of margarine pro- 





duced in Norway and the quality of the margarine is such that it has been exported 
to many countries with success. It is also used as shortening in Norway since the 
taste of the margarine on heating does not become objectionable. 


It is anticipated that the total production of fish oil in Norway for the year 1956 
will be approximately 100,000 metric tons. The refiners of oils in Norway have 



































[Table 2 - Norway's Crude Herring OilEx-]| Table 3 - Norway's Crude Seal Oil Ex- 
ports by Destination, 1954-55 ports by Destination, 1954-55 
| Destination | 1955| 1954 || Destination [1955] 1954 
| (Metric Tons)] | (Metric Tons) 
United States ......... SS 46 OS Sea 0.0) 157.4) 
eee time Se). eee | 547.0) 831.1 
Czechoslovakia .......| 353. 4| 1,089.9 Western Germany ....| 2,887.2 er 
ae | 353.4 Re 11,032.2)1,346. 
| eae emake | 146.9| 112.6] France.............. | 414.4| 236.7 
Western Germany..... 104. 6| 1,688.9 || Netherlands ......... 10.0/1,163.8 
iBelgium & Luxembourg.| 280.5| 216.9 | United Kingdom ...... |} 100.0 0.0 
NS Ss. ore. ersme home MORE | Bee. . : Renate ene | 0.0} 165.5] 
| RR A | 289.8] 26.5] All Others......... _.| 26.5] 166.3] 
Netherlands .......... | POS SE Been. 7 Pee occ oe ce ee [5,117.3 {5,997.5 
/ ne = D < 
Prep re  etoee| made an agreement with the fish-reduc- 











tion factories to purchase the entire pro- 
duction so that there will probably be no exports of crude fish oil for the year 1956. 
All of the oil produced to date has been sold. Norway has some bilateralagreements 
with countries behind the Iron Curtain for the delivery of processed fish oils and 
refined hydrogenated fish oil will be exported to cover these commitments. 


There is very little of the fish oil used in Norway for industrial purposes. One 
firm operates a Solexol plant, but this is used principally for the production of a 
grade of oil from the poorer grades of oils (both domestic and imported) that will 
refine and bleach in a satisfactory manner for edible purposes. The other fraction 
of the oil is used in the production of synthetic resins of the alkyd type under Reic- 
holt license. This company handles the largest production of finished products in 
Norway. 
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The other Norwegian refiners of fish oil buy lower grade fish oils from Angola, 
Portugal, Morocco, etc. at cheap prices and treat them by special refining methods 















































[Table 4 - Norway's Edible & Inedible Table 5 - Norway's Sulphonated Marine- 
| Polymerized & Refined Marine-Animal Animal Oil Exports by Destination, 
Oil Exports by Destination, 1954-55 1954-55 

Type & Destination 1955 [| 1954] | Destination 1955 | 1954 

Edible: (Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) 

| Finland............. 23.5 50.8) intend ... ws. octavian 109.5]142.0 

| Sweden............. 63.3 | 173.0] [Sweden ............50% 34.2] 37.9 

| Western Germany ... {518.2 | 282.1] |Denmark.............. 21.7] 25.6 

| Peru........2+----- 23.8 9.9] |Netherlands ........... 2.8] 10.0 
a a 0.0 60.0.1 Fadi withers... . i eae 41.1] 19.0 
All others .......... 0.0 67.9 :) Peper 209.3 | 234.5 

[ Total edible ....... 628.8 | 643.7 ae 

lInedible: before mixing them with Norwegian her- 
Oe ee ea 0.0 20.0} ving oil for hydrogenation. 

| Netherlands ........ 0.0 10.4 ; } 
OE ee 2.0 0.0 On account of the monetary situation 

[ Total inedible ..... 2.0 30.4 in Norway, it is desirable that Norway 














exist as much as possible on its own 
production of fats and oils, using its surplus of fish oil for trading purposes with 
‘ther countries. The type of oil used for industrial purposes consists principally 















































Table 6 - Norway's Exports of Fatty Acids] [Table 7 - Norway's Exports of Hardened 
from Marine-Animal Oils by Edible Fat & Technical Fat from Marine 
Destination, 1954-55 Oils, 1954-55 ue 
Destination 1955 | 1954 1955_ | _1954 
(Metric Tons) } (Metric Tons) 
SES gare aaa. 366.2] 349.6 Edible Fat Total... .| 66,446.8]70,896.7 
Deland. ok 0.0] 498.3 Technical Fat Total.| 7,044.2] 4,883.1 
I aso Sala. = Give gsaba san 8S 351.2 800.7 
ete yA rate aca 881 io 868.8 of seal oil, used in the leather industry, 
ct nhuigg leases 411. 2,803. as well as being treated to produce suit- 
France... ........+., 426.5] 239.4 | able textile oil, etc. 
Belgium & Luxembourg Li.3 142.1 
nat essed ke aes Sones —s 30. 6 Statistics in Norway except for pro- 
rete PT bende te . duction and imports and exports of crude 
ata Pena aa 840 1550 fish and whale oils are not very easy to 
tad ot 5 eels al a8 obtain. Those issued officially by the 
All ona Tie eh ik i Be 171 : 9! 533 ; 3 Government covering the refined, hydro- 
Total ——$—$ 5 599° i 5589-9 genated and other manufactured products 
LS 2 so are lumped in categories which include 


vegetable and animal fats and oils. Due 
to cheap electric power in Norway, the cost of producing hydrogen is quite low and 
the hydrogenation of fats and oils is very well developed. 


As is the case in Sweden, combinations of whale oil and fish oil in varying pro- 
portions are refined and hydrogenated for the manufacture of margarine and usual- 
ly sold on a specification basis under a particular trade name. 


_ The polymerization of fish oil in the manufacture of edible liquid fish oil was 
originally started in Norway and a very large production was built up. Since the 
prohibition of the use of polymerized fish oil in Germany for edible purposes, this 
business has dwindled greatly and we were informed that it now consists of only a 
few hundred tons a year compared with thousands of tons in past years. The use of 
refined fish oil in fish canning has been nearly all replaced by edible vegetable oils. 
There are still one or two small canners who use fish oil since they feel that if 
there is some reversion to the original fish flavor it will not be noticeable in the 
finished canned fish. 
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The price of fish oil usually is kept below that of whale oil and though it may vary dur- 
ing the year, unless there is some special circumstance, it must remain lower than whale 









































Table 8 - Norway's Exports of Cold- able 9 - Norway's Exports of Veterinary 
Cleared Cod-Liver Oil by Fish-Liver Oil by Destination, 1954-55 
; Destination, 1954-55 estination 1955 | 1954 
estination 1955] 1954 (Metric Tons) 
(MetricTons)| [Finland ............. 291.5] 277.8 
Finland ............. i eS ae eee 637.6] 600.2 
Yugoslavia .......... 132.5) 83.5| Switzerland ......... 300.5] 471.9 
(Czechoslovakia ...... 393.0) 429.5) Sweden ............. 912.2] 1,193.6 
OS EE ee are 106.2} 13%<1 Belgium & Luxembourg 120.4 166.1 
Italy ...........-4-+: 223.2) 248.0) Menmark............ 1,098.7 | 1,736.5 | 
Switzerland ......... 121.6) 111.5) Netherlands ......... 558.7] 710.7] 
Western Germany.... 209.4] 285.7 Other European i 
France ............. 108.6; 112.4 COURETIOE 6 on os ses 336.9 629.9 | . 
Netherlands ......... 655.5} 760.0) [Mexico ............. 133.6| 134.1] 
Other Eur. Countries . | 508.1) 463.4) [Brazil .............. 52.6] 178.2) 
(Canada ........... - | 221.4) 145.9) Jali others........... 343.6] 430.9] \ 
United States ........ 1,348.9] 938.3 aia 4786.3 | 6,529.9 
lo 3 ie 214.5] 307.9 
eee OC is | 162.7 59.0 oil because the cost of refining and hydro- 
Se ee es eee 674.8] 792.1 genation is greater than inthe case of whale 
RENNER 5,189.6|4,986.6| Oilwith whichit competes. 

















Interest was expressed inthe type of fish oil that is produced in the United States and 
shipped from Gulf ports. The Norwegians indicate that this oilhas in their experience 
a lower iodine value and can be refined and hydrogenated to produce a product compar- 
able to their refined hydrogenated herring oil. There was notobis (sand eel) oil pro- 
duced in Norway. 


























Table 10 - Norway's Exports of Other Fish- j : 
Liver Oils by Destination, 1954-55 here have been very large invest- 
eet tention 19557 1954 ments in fish~reduction factories as 7 
- wellas additional vessels for fishing for 
(Metric Tons) | 1 erring for these factories in the past 
United States ........... 428.4) 421.1 oor Se ae ee eee 
RP Aare eee 471.8 218.2| twoortkree years. The Governmem 
| eaters 199.5| 446.9] "as assisted by grants and loans iam 
Western Germany....... 1,375.5 “Eg So: 
eer. rare ee 144.5 180.4 Unlike Denmark and the Nether- 
Belgium & Luxembourg... 80.0 80.5] lands, Norway fishes for herring on 
ee a far 36.5 255.4! the Norwegian coast starting at the 
ae ree as 633.9 402.8] northand fishing down the west coast 
Netherlands ............ 351.8} 486.1] astheherringmove south. The bulkof 
United Kingdom......... 121.5 847.0] the herring is caught inthe first six 
Other European Countries 743.9|1,072.6| months of the year and it is interesting 
SEEDS lar Sidcd. a-6'n Se de are 257.3 258.5] tonote that inspite of the large amount 
PERE LAER ET ETRE EE 116.0] 414.9] ofherring used for food in Norway, be- 
SS eee eres ae 96.2 324.2] tween 80 and 90 percent of the various 
_ Pees ge 9,056.8 /6,295.4] types of herring caught go to the fish- 








reduction plants. It appears that there 
are three distinct kinds of herring caught on the Norwegian coast, including the so-called 
"winter herring" which does not have too high an oilcontent, the "fat herring" which 
comes later inthe year after the fish have had better food, and the "small herring’ which 
is young and soft and is not usually suitable to any great extent for food. 


It is significant that in Norway, fish oilis looked uponasa very important edible fat 
or oil while we inthe United States look upon our fish oils as being principally suited for 
industrialuses. Itis probable that because there are only very small quantities of veg~ 
etable -oil seeds raised in Western Europe and requirements must be filled through im- 
portation of fats and oils or oil seeds from other countries that research on fish oilhas 
been conducted and refining and hydrogenation methods developed that are particularly 
adaptedtothese peculiar oils. 
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It is the consensus that there are only about 30,000 tons of whale oil unsold and since 
allof the Norwegian crude fish oil is committed, the market willbe stable forthe balance 
of the year. 


This is one of eight reports ona survey undertaken by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for United States-produced oil with emphasis on Western Europe. 
Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp, 58, 66, 70, 71, 87, 96, & 99 of this issue, 








Peru 


CANNED BONITO EXPORTS THROUGH APRIL 1956: Production of canned bon- 
ito in Peru for the season, which ends usually inApril, amounted to between1.4and1.5 
millioncases, according toa July 23, 1956 dispatch from the United States Embassy at 
Lima. It was expectedearlier inthe season that the canned bonito production would break 
allprevious records, but due toa labor controversy with the fishermen during the height 
ofthe season, this prediction was not realized. On the basis of the early prospects 
several exporters oversold and had difficulty meeting their commitments. 





* KK OK XK 


SWORDFISH BASE PRICE FOR EXPORT DUTY PURPOSES: The basecost price 
f frozen swordfish for purposes of export tax assessment was fixed at 8,240 soles 
(US$433.68) a short ton pursuant 
oaSupreme Resolution of Febru- 
ary 7, 1955, to remain in force until 
April 1956, whenthe local authori- 
ties weretoreviseit. Pursuantto 
1 Ministerial Resolution of May 28, 
1956, the effective date of the base 














price indicated has been extended to Broadbill Swordfish (Xiphias gladius), 
December 31, 1956, according to a United States Embassy dispatch July 9 from Lima. 
Note; See Corr mercial Fisheries Review, July 1956, p. 86, 
rection: In that issue the US$ equivalent for 8,240 soles was shown as US$33,68 when it should have been US$433.68. 
* Ke Ok OK 


NEW WHALING FIRM TO HUNT IN SOUTH PACIFIC: The Peruvian press car~ 
ed an article on July 6 stating that the first whaling fleet organized in Peru for the 
elagic hunting of whales was expected to arrive in Talara toward the end of July. 
It was reported that the fleet was coming 
from French and Norwegian ports and 
that it would be comprised of the fac~- 
toryship Janina of 9,200 tons and eight 
Norwegian hunting boats of 258 to 300 
tons each, manned by Norwegian har- 
pooners. 











According to the press, the fleet 
‘4 , - has been chartered, with an option to 
purchase, by the Peruvian company to which the permanent Commission of the 
South Pac “ific has given a permit to hunt 2,400 sperm whales in the maritime zones 
of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru (CEP countries) between July 1, 1956, and June 30, 1957 
Some of the vessels in the fleet are reported to have been transferred to the Peruvian 
company by their former owner. It is said that the firm that owns the vessels had 
initially applied for a permit to the Commission but had withdrawn its application 
explaining that it would charter or sell some of its vessels to the Peruvian company 
and in addition would guarantee the payment of the charges which companies obtain- 
ing whaling permits must remit in conformity with the regulations established by the 
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CEP countries. The charges have been fixed at $5,000 for the Peruvian company, 
which is a reorganization of the company which was not able to implement its plans 
to assemble a whaling fleet in 1955. 

A later dispatch, dated July 23, from the United States Embassy states that as 
of this date, the Peruvian Company (Mancora Maritima, S.A.) organized to exploit 
the permit granted by the Permanent Commission of The South Pacific (Chile, Ecu- 
ador, and Peru) is still without a whaling fleet. 


Poland 


STATUS OF THE FISHERIES, 1954: Poland's landings of fishery products rose 
from 59,300 metric tons in 1949 to 89,400tons in 1953 and 100,000 tons in 1954. Cod 
and herring were the principal species 












































Table 1 - Poland's Landings of Fishery secaiaal 
Products, 1949, 1953, and 1954 sameanehs 
Species 1954 | 1953 | 1949 Production of smoked fish in 1954 
...(Metric Tons).... amounted to 11,416 tons as compared to 
ESA 49,500| 47,300] 36,900 9,225 tons in 1953. Canned fish produc- 
ay ae 38,900| 33,700] 12,000 tion rose from 4,537 tons in 1953 to 
RR 3,200} 2,200] 1,100] 5,236 tons in 1954. 
Other nets or oval! oe Most of Poland's fishing is done in 
oe a Statistical Yearbook 1955 20’ the Baltic chiefly by small vessels. Al- 
. = though the fishing industry has some trawl- 





ers about 150 feet long, larger vessels are being built in order to expand fishery 
production. From the North Sea mostly herring and some plaice are landed in Poland. 


4 - 


Portugal 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH-APRIL 1956: Sardine Fishing: The catch of the 
Portuguese sardine fleet amounted to only 12 metric tons in March 1956 and 423 tons in 
April. The April 1956 catch was 68 percent below the 1,337 tons reported for April 1955. 
The April 1956 sardine catch was valued at about US$101,670ex-vessel as compared with 
US$171,583 in April 1955. The ex-vessel value of the sardine catch in April was 
close to 10.9 U.S. cents a pound as compared with 5.8U.S. cents in April 1955. 





During April 1956, the sardine canning industry absorbed only 44 tons with most 
of the balance consumed fresh. The small March sardine catch was used entirely 
by the fresh fish trade. 


The catch of the Portuguese sardine fleet amounted to only 978 metric tons in 
January 1956, or about 83 percent less than the January 1955 catch. The January 
1956 sardine catch was valued at about US$191,000 ex-vessel as compared with 
US$402,000 in January 1955. 


The sardine canning industry in that month absorbed 739 tons with most of the 
balance consumed fresh or salted. 


Other Fish: The landings of fish other than sardines (95 percent chinchards) 
for the two months totaled 889 tons, valued at US$136,504 ex-vessel, the June 1956 
Conservas de Peixe reports. 





The landings of fish other than sardines (practically all chinchards) in January 
1956 totaled 4,888 tons, valued at US$208,000 ex-vessel. 


* KOK KOK 
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CANNED FISH EXPORTS, JANUARY-APRIL 1956: Portuguese canned fish ex- 
ports total 12,930 metric tons {680,000 cases) valued at US$7.2 million during Janu- 
ary-April 1956. 


Portugal's exports of canned fish in March 1956 declined 18 percent in quantity 
and 7 percent in value when compared with March 1955. April 1956 exports dropped 























Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, January-April 1956 
Species January February March April Jan.~Apr. 
Metric | 1,000 Metric} 1,000 {Metric | 1,000 | Metric} 1,000} Metric} ‘1,000 
_Tons_| US$ | Tons | US$ | Tons | US$ | Tons | US$ | Tons | _US$ 
Sardines in olive oil | 2,317 | 1,158|2,889 |1,524|2,692) 1,424/1,867 993] 9,765/5,099 
Sardinelike fishin 
OO MAE x ss5cm a9? s 142 127} 349 288| 611 538} 439 368] 1,541)1,324 
Sardines & sardine- 
like fishinbrine.. 99 22) 249 45; 155 29 50 10 553} 106 
Tuna & tunalike in 
POOLE. one beets $1 37 92 68} 129 113 58 46 329} 265 
Tuna & tunalike in 
RE ane sie wg oa 2 28 17 51 27 13 7 96 53 
Mackerelinolive 
cS 3 Aon 37 24| 126 77) 146 85} 142 88 451] 273 
(0 eee 25 12 77 25 ao 30 38 20 195 84 
& >> eer 2,675 |1,382/3,810 |2,044 [3,839 | 2,246 /2, 607] ,532 [12,930)|7,204 






































52 percent in quantity and 46 percent in value as compared with April 1955, accord- 
ing to Conservas de Peixe, June 1956. 


During January-April 1956 Germany was the leading receiver with US$1,252,000 
of canned fish (practically all sardines in oil), followed by the United States with 
US$1,163,000 (principally 585 tons of sardines and 769 tons of anchovies), Italy with 
US$837,000 (principally sardines and tuna), and Great Britain with US$772,000 (princi- 
pally sardines). Exports of canned fish to these 4 countries during January-April com- 
prised 53 percent of the quantity and 56 percent of the value of the total canned fish exports. 


Portugal's exports of canned fish in January 1956 declined 52 percent when com- 
pared with January 1955, but exports in February 1956 were higher by 32 percent 
than for February 1955, according to Conservas de Peixe, May 1956. 






































* kK kK % 
Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, Yan.-Feb, 1960 CANNED FISH PACK, JANUARY - 
eer Net ss FEBRUARY 1956: The pack of canned 
Weight Value sardines in oil or sauce for January~- 
Metric | 1,000 February 1956 amounted to 526 metric 
ae Tons, | US$ tons (net weight). The February pack was 
rosa be yh Reto covcee sas 318 only 6 tons, and the January 1956 pack was 
Sardinelikefishinbrine ........ 9 3 73 percent below the 1,912 tons packed in 
Sardinelike fish in oil .......0. 552 553 January 1955. 
Anchovies, rolled & fillets....... ° y : 3 
POM MNES Soci e eset cee - - ie 
tee 31 33 ss 
Tunalike fish in EPs - ° ae 
Other species (including shellfish). . 52 17 : 
EE hahaa a teas ak cn L170 zs Spain 
[Notes Values converted to US$ equivalent on the basis of © 
|_28.75 escudos equal US$1, FISHERIES TRENDS, JUNE 1956: 











Fishing: June marked the beginning of 
the albacore (Germo alalunga) season 
inthe Vigo area of Spain. The Vigo albacore (known locally as “bonito™) fleet was de- 
layed by bad weather and the first boats departed around June 20. Prospects are excel- 
lent for an above -normalalbacore season, according to the United States Consulate at 
Vigo(July 10). Catches of other fish were considerably lower than the previous year 


- ag Sardine catches seem to be definitely onthe decline. The weather was poor for 
ishing . 
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Canning: The fish canning industry in the Vigo area was practically inactive 
during June due mainly to the lack of species appropriate for canning. It is report- 
ed that the canneries purchased only 98,000 pounds of fish during June as compared 
with 288,000 pounds during the previous month and 1,455,000 pounds in June 1955. 


The canneries were expected to be operating at a high level in July since alba- 
core catches are known to be good. Albacore is one of the principal products of 
the canneries in the Vigo area. 


For the present, the canneries have an adequate supply of tin plate and olive 
oil. However, prices paid for olive oil are considered high. The canneries are 
concerned over the tin-plate situation, but it is believed in some circles that the 
Spanish authorities will endeavor to see that their needs are met. 


Spanish Morocco 


STATUS OF THE FISHERIES, 1955: Fishing continued to be an important in- 
dustry in the Spanish Zone of Morocco with an estimated catch in 1955 in excess of 
the previous two years (see table). Only a minute portion of the estimated 10 mil- 
lion tons of yellowtail tuna which enter the Mediterranean each year to spawn were 























Spanish Morocco (Including Ceuta and Melilla) Fishery Products Landings, 1953-55 
eee Quantity Value 
1955 | 1954] 1953 1955 1954 1953 

(Metric Tons). . 1,000 US$ 1,000 US$ 1,000 | US$ 

Ecostes | 1,000) Pesmas | 1.000 | Deeees li one 

Spanish Zone....|12,512 ‘teal 810 36,491 | 1,201 |25,092 826 |28,592| 941 
See n.a. 3,754) 3,111) n.a. n.a. |15,538 511 {10,973 | 361 
| Pee 7,592| 5,794} 6,311]25,500 839 |16,883 555 118,996} 625 





























caught, and these mostly in the Almadraba nets on the Atlantic coast which trap the 
schools as they approach Morocco from the southwest. 


The output of the canneries remained high, but only one plant in Larache could 
meet the health requirements necessary to export its product to the United States, 
according to a June 25 United States consular dispatch from Tangier. 


A 


Sweden 


MARINE OIL MARKET: Fish oil in Sweden is a comparatively minor item in 
the over-all fat and oil picture. There is virtually no local production of fish oil. 
During some seasons of the year when the herring visit the west coast of Sweden, 

a few are caught and some herring meal is made from the offal and surplus herring, 
but none of the oil is extracted separately. 





Imports of fish oil into Sweden for the past three years have declined steadily. 


Virtually all of the fish oil imported into Sweden is hardened after mixing with 
whale oil, and the mixture is used in the manufacture of table margarine. The 
technical director of the Margarine Cooperative of Sweden states that they use a 
mixture of hydrogenated whale oil and fish oil for about 20 percent of the fat content 
of their margarine. They buy the mixture already hardened but not refined or de 
odorized, preferring to do the refining and deodorization immediately preceding the 
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manufacture of the margarine so that the oil willbe absolutelyfresh. Swedenhas one 
plant built during the last war engaged inthe hydrogenation of fats andoils. Prior to that 
time the hardened whale oil and fish oil 
was imported from Norway. 



































Sweden's Imports of Fish Oil by Countr 
The margarine users do not bother of nT! 1953755 : 
with the proportions of whale oil and fish | Country of Origin Metric Tons 
il in the material which they purchase 19959: 
and confine their specifications to the NOP WAY 2.0 betwee eens 1,010 
required melting-point, which varies Denmark.............. 232 
from 32° C. to 38° C. (89.6° F. to Iceland ............... 287 
1( 0.4° F.) depending on the seasons of | OOM) BODO. os een uee 1,607 
the year, and also to a free fatty acid 1954: 
ontent of not over 0.5 percent. Norway .......-..+.4-- 1,630 
[Ro cit See arap ers ty rules 229 
In addition to the fish oil used inthe Iceland .............-.. 268 
manufacture of margarine, approximate- W. Germany .......... 270 
ly 300-350 tons of liquid refined fish oil Total 1954 ........... _ 2,438 
is used annually in the fish canning indus- 1993: 

This oilis usually purchased from Norway ..........-.--- 1,457 
Norway inthe refined state and is not poly- Denmark .............. 154 
merized. Due tothe unfavorable publicity Iceland .......5660s08% 100 
given to polymerized oil, very few if any Total 1953 ..........- 1,829 














plants polymerize fish oil that is used 

foredible purposes. The margarine manufacturers use fish-liver oilintheir marga-~ 
rine for the vitamin content and they usually purchase the better grades of cod-liver oil, 
standardizing this material for vitaminA andC content themselves. They buy the cod- 
liver oil directly from the fishing fleet whichis engaged in the trade of fishing for cod. 


So far as we were able to find out, no menhaden oilis imported into Sweden from the 
UnitedStates. However, inHamburg one firm has shipped some American menhaden 
ilfrom Rotterdam under the name ofherring oil. The particular lot of oil that was ship- 
1 originated inthe Gulf, and had a lower iodine number than the oil from the Atlantic 


+ 
is 


Exports of fish oil from Sweden are negligible and probably consist only of cod- 
er oil. The maximum was 21 tons, which was exported to Norway in 1955. It is 
ractically impossible to secure any reliable statistics for fish oil alone. In all 


uses they are combined, for official purposes, with whale oil, etc. 


lhis is one of eight reports ona survey undertaken by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
ervice of markets for United States -produced fish oils with emphasis on Western 








Europe. 
Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp. 58, 66, 70, 71, 87, 90, & 99 of this issue, 
-— s- 


Union of South Africa 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MAY-JUNE 1956: Fishing in Union of South Africa waters 
in May and June this year has been disappointing and production of canned fish and fish 
meal consequently has beenlow. Overseas quotations for fish meal continue to decline 
while prices for fish oil remain firm. The demand for canned fish in the export 
market is said to have increased considerably with improvement in export prices. 
Canned and frozen rock lobster production in the Union has been satisfactory and 
Stocks have been liquidated against firm overseas demand at profitable prices. 





Reliable sources here report the discovery of breeding grounds just north of 
Walvis Bay of pilchards caught off the South-West African coast. These breeding 
grounds are said to cover an area of 800 square miles. 
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This discovery apparently was made by South African scientists aboard the 90- 
ton research vessel Namib II, a floating laboratory for the Department of Fisheries 
of South-West Africa. The captain of this vessel states that over a period of time 
he has collected spawn in silk plankton nets in this area, confirming the existence 
of pilchard breeding grounds, according to the United States Consulate at Cape Town 
(report dated July 11). 





* KK KK 


SALDANHA BAY FISHERIES AT A LOW LEVEL: According to newspaper re- 
ports, the canning industry and the fishermen operating within a radius of 60-70 
miles from Saldanha Bay Harbor in the Union of South Africa are experiencing the 
worst season in 20 years. The present scarcity of fish is comparable to that of 
1933 which was considered to be the worst in the history of the industry, states a 
June 25 dispatch from the United States Consul at Cape Town. 








The hardest hit are the hundreds of independent fishermen who operate from 
Saldanha. The newspaper reports: ''as soon as there is a rumor that the fish are 
running the boats put out to sea in hopes of a profitable catch, but they return with 
hardly enough to meet fuel and running expenses. With hardly any money coming 
in because of the lack of fish, the independent fishermen are described by one can- 
nery official 'just living on the breadline'." 


Sporadic schools have yielded more than 300 tons in a recent two-day period, 
but this is considered poor compared with catches in previous years which have ex- 
ceeded this amount fivefold 


The scarcity of fish has also caused financial losses to the canning industry in 
the area. 


KOK KOK K 


FISH PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED: Following the report of the Special 
Committee on Fish consumption, an advertising agency is to take the lead in a na- 
tion-wide publicity campaign to make South’ Africa more fish-minded. 





The campaign was scheduled to begin early in July with large advertising spaces 
in the national press, bringing to the public the ''Eat More Fish" message and point- 
ing out the nutritional and economic benefits of fish as a major item in the daily 
diet. In addition, radio programs will be used. 


An important part of this campaign will be directed towards the African and 
other non-European people through their own press. Hotels, cafes, clubs, and in- 
stitutions will be persuaded to feature fish prominently on their menus. 


The advertising campaign will be closely supported by many other forms of 
fish publicity, including intensive editorial publicity handled by a Cape Town firm 
of public relations consultants. The editorial publicity campaign has already been 
foreshadowed by a regular series of fish recipe articles in English and Afrikaans, 
which are now being published by newspapers and magazines all over the Union and 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Several daily newspapers have agreed to run competitions for the best fish rec” 
ipes sent in by readers, which will intensify the interest in fish cooking and bring 
the ''Eat More Fish" message right into the home. Prizes for these competitions, 
which are to be run individually by the newspapers, are being put up by the adver~ 
tising agency. 
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The Union's Department of Nutrition is cooperating closely with the advertising 
and public relations side of the campaign, and the cooperation of the Director of the 
Fishing Industry Research Institute, Cape Town, has already been enlisted for writ- 
ing signed articles and broadcasts on the nutritional value of fish. 


A valuable weapon in this campaign to make South Africans more fish-conscious 
will be the Deep Sea Fisheries Information and Publicity Centre, opened this month. 
Here it is planned to hold demonstrations of fish cooking, lectures, and film shows 
for women's organizations, domestic science teachers, and others. 


Available at the Centre will be information on the trawling industry for schools, 
students, and journalists, and it will be open for inquiries on all aspects of fish cook- 
ery and fish preparation. 


The Centre is in a spacious room equipped with a kitchen, and has been design- 
ed and furnished with the maximum of comfort by a Cape Town artist. From a mod- 
el 'Frikkie Bar'' refreshments and fish snacks will be served at gatherings. A mod- 
el shop window has been built into the room over which a cinema screen can be 
ilrawn for film shows. A wall newspaper is being organized so that visitors can be 

tt up to date with the latest developments in the campaign. 


[The trawling industry will in the future be represented at shows and exhibitions 
lover the country. Frikkie Fish Bars will be organized at charity and other shows. 


A second book in the painting and story book series about the adventures of 
Frikkie and Seabell, the mermaid, is now in the press and will soon be available to 
trade and the public. The second edition of the first book is now almost sold 

More than 75,000 copies have been distributed. 


\ comprehensive film in color on all aspects of the trawling industry is now 
eing made and will later in the year be available for schools, institutions, clubs, 
nd other organizations. 


Se 


United Kingdom 


MARINE OIL MARKET: Marine oils receive the greatest interest in the United 
Kingdom from the edible oil trade. No matter what the source of oil is (for edible 
purposes) it is used in the hydrogenated form. The principle marine oil used is 

ile oil. In addition to this, herring oil of local production is also used. The duty 
ierring oil into the United Kingdom is 10 percent ad valorem, and this practical- 
precludes the importation of any fish oil. There is no duty on whale oil. 


Whale Oil: The United Kingdom uses more whale oil than is produced by the 
vhaling fleet operating under the British flag. Informal trade estimates of the to- 
tal quantity of whale oil that will be available totals approximately 50,000 to 54,000 
metric tons. In view of present rapid movements of prices and sudden changes in 
vailability of other oils and fats, it is difficult to set out detailed figures. From the 
views expressed by a number of the leading buyers, however, the opinion exists that 
potential demand is greater than supply sothat, provided sellers do not ask for prices 

t of line with those of other materials, the quantity of oil indicated should all move 
into consumers' hands easily and possibly quickly. Although it is not used for pre- 
cisely the same purpose, whale oil to a very large degree determines the markets 
lor fish oils generally. The same is not true of whale-meat meal, although prices 
f whale~meat meal do, in fact, move conformitively with those of fish meals. 











Herring Oil: 
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The herring oil and meal industry is operated by the Herring In- 


dustry Board which is a quasi~Government agency. This Board operates two re- 
duction plants in Scotland; one at Aberdeen, and the other at Frazerbrook, which is 


80 miles north of Aberdeen. 
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France ; 


The production of herring oil has varied somewhat in 


the last four or five years and definitely 
is not growing. All of the oil is sold to 
two companies in about equal proportions, 
Sales are made in advance of production 
and are subject to the oil being produced. 
If there is no production, then there will 
be no sales contract effective. The two 
principal companies who share the pro- 
duction of herring oil refine and hydro- 
genate herring oil, but it is not believed 
that in either case the oil is polymerized 
prior to hydrogenation. One of the com- 
panies is using the hydrogenated herring 
oil in the manufacture of their lower- 
grade margarine. The other firm is 
using the hydrogenated herring oil in 
the production of a lower grade of cook- 
ing fat or shortening which is distributed 
in the United Kingdom. Both companies 
are quite secretive regarding the use of 
this product and claim that it is only a 
minor portion of the total oils used for 
edible purposes. 


Prices have been higher this year 


than last year for herring oil and the reason given is that whale oil as well as liquid 
vegetable oils have advanced in price, thus making the value of all fats and oils used 


for edible purposes advance somewhat, 
although not in the same proportion or 

amount as have soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, etc. 


Pilchard Oil: There is imported in- 
to the United Kingdom between 10,000 
and 15,000 tons of treated South African 
pilchard oil. This oil is of a high io- 
dine value, made by the "Solexol" proc- 
ess. 





British Herring Industry Production of | 

















Herring Oil and Meal, 1951-55 
Year Oil ei Meal | 
..(Metric Tons) .. 
>t 6,939 12,236 
BOOT ue ob ones 7,000 14,000 
SS eres e- 8,633 18,042 
| eee 5,518 11,532 
oS aatie 1,958 3,982 











There is no duty on this oil, since it is used strictly for industrial purposes. 


Most of it is used as a drying-oil extender in the paint business, but some is also 


used in making cheaper grades of floor coverings. 


This oil must sell for at least 


10 percent less than linseed oil in order for it to be attractive to the drying-oil 


users. 


This is one of eight reports on a survey undertaken by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the markets for United States-produced fish oils with emphasis on 


Western Europe. 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 47; also see pp, 58, 66, 70, 71, 87, 90, & 96 of this issue, 
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IMPORT QUOTA FOR CANNED SALMON FROM NORTH AMERICA AND SO- 





VIET RUSSIA: British import quotas for canned salmon from North America for 

the year ending June 30, 1957, are the same as for the preceding year, but there was 
a reduction of US$616,000 in the import quota from Soviet Russia, the British Board 
of Trade reported in a release dated July 17, 1956. 





The notice to importers No. 788, July 18, 1956, is as follows: 


"Notices to Importers Nos. 739, 744, dated July 9, 1955 and August 6, 1955 re- 
spectively, announced arrangements for the import of canned salmon from North 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics during the year ending June 30, 
1956. The Board of Trade now announce that further quotas have been arranged 
for the import of canned salmon originating in and consigned from those sources 
during the year ending June 30, 1957. 


"The quotas are as follows: 


"From North America E3 million (US$8,400,000) f.0.b. (E3.3 million-- 
US$9,240,000--c.i.f.) 


"Strom D.5.5 i. & 1 million (US$2,800,000) f.0.b. (E1.1 million-- 
US$3,080,000--c.i.f.) 


"The British Board of Trade also stated that imports from Japan would be ex- 
pected to continue in 1956/57 and a further quota for Japan will be fixed in the fall. 
The imports of canned salmon from Japan in 1955/56 were valued at US$13,160,000 
(United States Embassy in London, dispatch dated July 19). 


* KK K 


CAMPAIGN TO SELL MORE FISH TO THE HOUSEWIFE: There has already 
been a good response from retailers to the new British advertising campaign 
launched by the White Fish Authority (W.F.A.) early in June, points out The Fish- 
ing News (June 15), a British fishery periodical. 








The campaign, on which the W.F.A. is to spend US$280,000 in 1956-57, aims 
it focusing the housewife's attention on the men who serve her at the fishmonger 
and in the fried fish shop. This approach dovetails with the direct advertising of 
fish sponsored by other interests in the industry. 


Apart from national advertising which puts into the mouth of "Our Fishmonger" 
The Man in our Fried Fish Shop" words pointing to one or another particular 
value of fish, there are ideas and blocks for local newspaper advertising in which 
retailers can insert their own names. 


The "Whispering Fish'' promotion scheme continues and includes leaflets and 


lisn rec ipes ‘ 


The W.F.A. is planning to back up their advertising campaign with an advisory 
scheme for the fishmongers and friers to help them to sell more fish when the ad- 
vertisements have drawn the housewife to their shops. 


Although the campaign is concentrated at the retail stage, its benefits will be 
reflected in all sections of the industry as it helps to increase the housewife's de- 
mand for fish. 
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east coast of Scotland. 
Laboratory at Torry, 


CODE OF PRACTICE FOR FREEZING FISH: A Code of Practice for freezing 
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Quick frozen fish in relation to white fish means 

fish which has been 

(a) frozen by process which reduces the tem> 
perature of the whole of the fish from 32 F. 
to 23° F. or lower in not more than two 
hours; and 


(b) kept in the freezer until the temperature 
has been reduced to minus 5 F. or lower. 


Fish which has not been so frozen should not 
be described or offered for sale as "Quick 
Frozen." 


Fish for quick freezing shouldbe of such qual- 
ity as could reasonably be expected after stor- 
age and transport to provide good, wholesome 
food when thawed 


Fish should be adequately iced whilst awaiting 
processing and should be frozen with the min- 
imum delay 


An officer authorized by the Authority shall at 
any reasonable time be given facilities at the 
quayside or at the premises of the processor 
for the examination of all fish intended for 
quick freezing, in order that he may ascertain 
whether its quality and the conditions under 
which it is handled, processed, frozen and 
stored are satisfactory and conform in all 
respects to this Code. 


The wrapper or container of quick frozen fish 
packed for sale either by wholesale or retail 
should either enclose a slip of paper carrying 
a code mark, or itself be marked with a code 
mark. If fish is quick frozen without a wrap- 
per, a slip of paper carrying the code mark 
should accompany the fish. The code mark 
should enable the processor to be identified, 
and his records of code marks should be such 
as to enable him to detail particulars of pur- 
chase, freezing and storage. 


The weight of consumer packs is subject to 
legislation. For all other packages, the net 
weight at the time of packing before freezing 
should not be less than the weight at which the 
package is purported to be sold. 


Immediately after freezing, all quick-frozen 
fish should be placed in cold storage at a tem- 


fish was issued by the British White Fish Authority on June 1956. The new code 
supersedes one issued in July 1953 and provides: 


9. 


* KK K 


SCOTTISH HERRING FISHERIES PRCSPECTS FORECAST ANNUALLY: Pros- 


perature not higher than minus 5°F., or ata 
lower temperature where possible. A pipe- 
cooled store should be preferred. 


A steady temperature should be maintained in 
the cold store; the following points should be 
observed: 


(a) All cold stores should be fitted with an 
air-lock. 


(b) The quick-frozen fish should be as near 
as possible to the temperature of the cold 
store at the time of storage. 


(c) Quick frozen fish should be kept from 
direct contact with the floor, walls, ceil- 
ings, and cooling pipes of the store by the 
use of racks, battens, and similar devices 

(d) Where quick frozen fish is passed intoa 
cold store by conveyor belts, the opening 
for the belt should be as near the roof of 
the store as practicable. 

(e) The opening of doors should be reduced 
to a minimum and they should not be left 
open. 


(f) Freezing and storing should not be car- 
ried out in the same chamber at the same 
time. 


(g) Where the store is controlled thermostat- 
ically, the controlling mechanism should 
be adjusted so that there is only a narrow 
variation between stopping and starting 
temperatures. 


All quick frozen fish should be tightly wrapped 
in a water-vapour proof material or should 
be glazed. Double glazing is desirable. 


Quick frozen fish which has been glazed should 
if kept in cold storage for several months, be 
regularly examined and re-glazed whenneces~ 
sary. 


All quick frozen fish stored should be regu- 
larly examined to ensure that it has been 
satisfactorily preserved during cold storage 


All consumer packs and any type of quick 
frozen fish intended for subsequent storage 
should be transported in pre-cooled insulated 
containers. 





pects are good for Scottish herring fisheries in the North Sea during this year, and 
a good stock of herring is expected both on the Shetland grounds and off the north- 
This is the encouraging prediction made by the Marine 
Aberdeen, Scotland in its annual forecast for the fisheries, 
published in the current issue of the "Scottish Fisheries Bulletin." 
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The forecast is compiled from extensive data on the distribution, abundance, 
movements, and availability of herring stocks in the fishing areas, 


In a review of the forecast for 1955, the Bulletin says that the results of the 
fisheries that year were in general agreement with the forecast, and in all of them 
the average landings were maintained at a high level. 


It is revealed that in the Northeast Coast fishery the catches of the two-year- 
yid age group in 1954 and 1955 were larger than in any other year on record, and 
the young herring have increased in size. 


In making their forecast for this year the Torry scientists point out that gen- 





eral biological events in recent years have caused striking changes in the abundance 


and composition of the fishable stocks and in the productivity of the fisheries. 


"Reservation must also be made for the possible effects of other factors which 
may have a marked influence on the resources of the fisheries--weather conditions 
juring the fishing season; size and searching power of the fishing fleets. The pre- 
lictions are made on the assumption that the searching power of the fleets and the 








The forecast also includes details by fishing area and prospects for the early 
and later herring fishing which takes place in some areas, according to a report 
ch appeared in the July 13 issue of the British periodical The Fishing News. 








FISHERY PRODUCTS--GREAT PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR RETAILERS 


One of the greatest profit potentials for the food retailer yet to be exploited 
is fishery products, Frank W. Wilkisson, New York, N. Y., stated on April 18, 
1956, upon assuming the presidency of the National Fisheries Institute, national 
trade association of the fishing industry, which heldits Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion at Miami Beach, Fla. 


Wilkisson stated that food retailers can use fishery products, with alltheir 
varieties and glamorous appeal, as a traffic builder for their stores. 

"The retailer can make big money on fisheries products,"' said Wilkisson. 
"In fact, I don't know of asingle food retailer whohas not made increased profits 
when he has given space and attention tofish products. Allhe hasto do is touse 
fish and seafoods as a leader to create store traffic; give space enough to such 
products to permit good display and promote to the consumer the fact that he has 
such attractive foods. 


"The retail trade has hardly begun to exploit fish products for profits as it 
can and should,"' continued Wilkisson. "They are one ofthe few as yet not fully- 
exploited lines of products on the retailer's shelves and in hisfreezers. This is 
true of fresh fish and seafoods the same as frozen. The next few years will see 
great strides inthis fieldand the retailer who capitalizes on our products now is 
certain to build customers for his whole retail outlet." 


"An indication of the high-profit rating of fish products is shown by a study 
by Progressive Grocer of selected supermarkets in Cleveland. Profits of meat 
products over a 13-week period averaged 16.9 percent; dairy products, 15.5 per- 
cent; and all frozen food products, 22.2 percent. On the other hand, margins on 
cooked frozen seafoods ranto 42.4 percent and uncooked, 29 percent, showing that 
profit margins on fish products run considerably higher than other foods. ' 





--Excerpt from address at National Fisheries Institute 
Eleventh Annual Convention, April 18, 1956. 











eneral conditions (weather, etc.) affecting their operation are generally favorable. 
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Federal Trade Commission 


WEST COAST TUNA INDUSTRY 
CHARGED WITH PRICE FIXING: 

The Federal Trade Commission on 
September 12, 1956 (Docket No. 6623, 
Tuna) charged that virtually all of the 
tuna industry on the West Coast is en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to fix tuna prices 
and to prevent competition in this indus- 
try. 





The West Coast accounts for more 
than 90 percent of the Nation's tuna pack, 
which has an annual wholesale value of 
$200 million. Cited are an assocation 
of canners and its membership; three 
area unions, affiliates of eitherthe A..F. 
of L. or the International Longshore- 
men & Warehousemen's Union; and 
several associations of tuna boat owners. 


Charging violation of Sec. 5 of the 
FTC Act, the complaint alleges that the 
boat owners' associations eachyear in an 
unauthorized manner negotiate with the 
canners to fix the prices paid to their 
members for raw tuna. The Unions, the 
complaint continues, then enter into 
working agreements with the boat own- 
ers on the basis of the illegally-fixed 
prices, with the Unions retaining the 
right to approve or disapprove such 
prices. The complaint charges that the 
respondents use their power and influence 
to see that these prices are maintained. 


The canners are separately charged 
with conspiring among themselves to 
maintain fixed prices which they charge 
for canned and frozen tuna and to sup- 
press competition among themselves and 
with others. Some of the canners and 
boat owners are charged further with 
conspiring to prevent competition from 
the Japanese tuna industry. 


The result of these activities, the 





complaint charges, is to hinder catch- 


ing tuna in Pacific waters and in Japan 
and to restrain competition in the pur- 
chase of raw, canned, and frozen tuna. 
The ultimate result of the conspiracies, 
the complaint states, is that the public 
must pay more for tuna. 


According to the complaint, the boat 
owner associations ostensibly were or- 
ganized as cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations but, in effect, serve principal- 
ly to fix noncompetitive prices. 


The dominant association of boat own- 
ers is charged with committing coercive 
acts to maintain these prices. For ex- 
ample, vessels are not permitted to fish 
for any canner who does not agree topay 
the fixed prices. In other instances, 
vessel owners are not allowed to fish un- 
til they agree to sell a canner designated 
by the association. 


Members of the Unions, according to 
the complaint, refuse to fish for tuna un- 
til they have approved the agreed prices, 
Some do not fish on any boat whose own- 
er has not agreed to abide by the fixed 
prices, 


The Unions also are charged with op- 
erating patrol boats, in cooperation with 
some of the boat owners, to police the 
San Pedro and San Diego tuna fishing 
areas to assure that the agreed prices 
are adhered to as well as union rules and 
regulations. The patrol boats also pre- 
vent boat owners and fishermen who do 
not belong to an association or a union 
from selling their fish unless they agree 
to the prices. All must pay an assess- 
ment for maintenance of the patrol, the 
complaint adds. 


All parties are charged with attempt- 
ing to limit the length of time in a sea- 
son during which tuna may be caught. 


The complaint then lists these charges: 
Since about 1952 the canners, particular- 
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ly the three largest canners, who joint- 
ly account for 70 percent of the tuna pack, 
have conspired jointly with the dominant 
association of boat owners to restrict 
free competition at their level of the in- 
dustry. For example, they have agreed, 
to some extent, on fixed prices, discounts, 
and terms of sale of canned and frozen 
tuna. They also have acted to require 

all to adopt uniform cost-accounting sys- 
tems. They have exchanged weekly con- 
fidential reports showing their individu- 

l purchases, sales, and inventories, 


They have acted to prevent canners from 
selling on a consignment basis and toas- 
sure that no member canner acquires 


excessive stocks of canned tuna. The 
unners, the members of the associa- 

tion, and the San Diego Union are charged 

with suppressing competition from the 


Y 


I 
Japanese tuna industry. 


According to the complaint, these re- 
spondents have: (1) curtailed the volume 
f Japanese canned tuna exported to the 
United States and raised the prices of 
this commodity; (2) controlled the vol- 

of Japanese imports of fresh frozen 
una and raised the prices of this com- 
nodity; (3) suppressed exports of Japa- 
ese tuna discs; and (4) sent a Tuna 


Plan Committee to Japan for the purpose 
f effectuating their conspiracy. 

The complaint notes that among the 
tuna exported by Japan to the United 
states are frozen precooked can-shaped 
pieces of tuna known as "'tuna discs. 


[he American importer adds liquid to 
this commodity, lids the can, and com- 
pletes the cooking process. Most ofthe 
importers engaged in this business are 
sast Coast competitors of these respond- 
nts. The complaint charges that the re- 
its have attempted to cut off the 
supply to these competing can- 





sponde 


source 


Finally, two of the largest canners 
ire charged with controlling the summer 
for fresh and frozen albacore 
raising and then depressing the prices 

f albacore tuna in these areas. 


_ The business of canning tuna is con- 
ducted principally in California and sup- 
ports over 100, 000 people on the West 
Coast alone. There are various species 
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of tuna: albacore, yellowfin, skipjack, 
bluefin, bonito, and yellowtail. 


There are three types of fishing ves- 
sels used in fishing for tuna. The prin- 
cipal fleet is comprised of tunaclippers, 
large boats capable of extended voyages 
and equipped for prompt freezing of tuna. 
The clipper fleet, which is stationed in 
San Diego, accounts for approximately 
70 percent of all the tuna caught in the 
United States. An association represents 
the great majority of this fleet. 


The second most important fleet is 
comprised of purse seiners, smaller 
vessels fishing off the Pacific Coast. 
This fleet operates principally out of 
San Pedro, and its catch accounts for 
about 17 percent of the total. This fleet 
is also represented by an association. 


The third fleet is comprised of ap- 
proximately 3,500 small vessels referred 
to as "albacore boats."' This fleet ac- 
counts for about 13 percent of the total 
tuna catch. It also is represented by an 
association. 


The boats deliver the tuna directly 
to the canners who clean, cook, and 
fillet them into varying grades of tuna. 
The bulk of the total pack is canned in7- 
ounce and 63-ounce cans and shipped in 
cases of 48 cans each. The grades of 
tuna are: fancy, standard, grated or 
shredded, and tuna flakes. 





A tuna clipper unloading at San Diego. Water in trough 
carries fish to weighing shed and then to bins outside 
cannery, 


According to the complaint, the dominant 
association has been entering into written 








price-fixing agreements with the canners 
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since January of 1953. Negotiations are 
carried onfor several months, and when 
the princes are finally agreed upon, they 
become the established prices for the en- 
tire tuna industry on the Pacificic Coast. 


During these negotiations the dominant 
association of boat owners keeps in con- 
tact with the San Diego Union, whichhas 
the right, by member vote, to accept or 
reject the prices. Since 1952 the Union 
has accepted the prices, but it is tacitly 
understood, the complaint says, that if 
the prices are not acceptable, the union 
members will refuse to fish for tuna un- 
til there is an adjustment. 


(It is common in the industry for 
union members to be paid for fishing on 
a share basis with the boat owners rath- 
er than by a fixed salary or wage.) 


The parties are granted 30 days in 
which to file answer to the complaint. 
A hearing was scheduled November 19 
in Long Beach, Calif., before an FTC 
hearing examiner. 





Education, and Welfare 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION: 


CANNED TUNA IDENTITY AND FILL- 
OF-CON TAINER STANDARD PROPOSED: 

A proposed standard for identity and 
fill-of-container for canned tuna was an- 
nounced by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Full text of the standard, which 
was proposed in a petition filed by the 
National Canners Association and 21 tuna 
packers, was published in the Federal 
Register of August 28. 





The standard would designate the var- 


ious species of fish which may be called 
tuna. In addition to the true tunas, cus- 
tom has long sanctioned use of the term 
"tuna'' as applied to canned skipjack. 
The standard recognizes this practice, 
and adds to the list of tunas "kawakawa" 
or bonito, Euthynnus yaito, a species 





taken in the Pacific and canned in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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The standard would define the styles 
of pack and require uniform names for 
these, namely 'Solid" or "Solid Pack," 
"Chunks" or "Chunk Style," ''Flakes, " 
and "Grated.'' These names are now in 
general use. 


The standard would require an accu- 
rate labeling statement as to the color 
of thetuna. Light-colored tuna is gen- 
erally considered more desirable and 
there has been some consumer complaint 
in the past because rather dark tunawas 





Test canning little tuna at a U, S, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice Technological Laboratory. Removing pack from re- 
tort after processing, 


labeled as "Light."" The standard pro- 
vides for differentiating between tne 
shades of color by use of a special opti- 
cal instrument so that there need be no 
reliance on opinion as to the color. Un- 
der the standard tuna would be labeled 
as ‘White, " "Light, " "Dark, '' "Blended 
Light and Dark,’ or ''Blended Dark and 
Light." 


The name of the packing medium 
would be required to be shown on the 
label. The permitted liquids are vege- 
table oils, olive oil, and water. The 
standard would also permit optional use 
of seasoning ingredients with appropri- 
ate label declaration. 


A proposed standard of fill would re- 
quire cans of tuna to be filled as full of 
fish as has been found practicable. Com- 
pliance with this requirement would be 
determined by removing the contents of 
acan, pressing out the oil and watery 
juice, and weighing the press cake con- 
sisting of cooked fish of relatively uni- 
form composition, 
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Thirty days is allowed for filing writ- 
ten comments onthe proposed standard. 
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ned tuna not meeting any standard adopt- 
ed would be bannedfrom shipment in in- 


terstate commerce. 


In the event the standard is adopted, 


it would be the first mandatory Federal 
standard for cannedtuna. If adopted, can- 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 
Food and Drug Administration 
[ 21 CFR Part 37 ] 

CANNED TUNA FIsH 


NOTICE OF PROPOSALS TO ADOPT DEFINITION 
AND STANDARD OF IDENTITY AND STANDARD 
OF FILL OF CONTAINER 


Notice is hereby given that a petition 
has been filed by National Canners Asso- 
ciation, 1133 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and the following 
canners of tuna fish: Barbey Packing 
Corporation, F. E. Booth Company, Inc., 
California Marine Curing and Packing 
Company, Columbia River Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Crown Packers, Inc., Far- 
west Fishermen, Inc., Franco-Italian 
Packing Company, Inc., Hawaiian Tuna 
Packers Ltd., High Seas Tuna Packing 
Company, Inc., Pan-Pacific Fisheries, 
Inc., Point Adams Packing Company, 
Portland Fish Company, Seattle Sea- 
foods, Inc., South Coast Fisheries, Inc., 
Star-Kist Foods, Inc., Union Fishermen’s 
Co-Operative Packing Company, Van 
Camp Sea Food Company, Inc., Washing- 
ton Packing Corporation, West Coast 
Fish Company, Inc., Westgate-California 
Tuna Packing Company, Whiz Fish 
Products Company. 

The petition sets forth proposals to 
adopt a definition and standard of iden- 
tity and a standard of fill of container 
for canned tuna. The proposals are set 
rth below. 

Notice is also given that supplementary 
petitions have been filed by Hawaiian 
Tuna Packers Limited, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, and 
by the California Fish Canners Associa- 
tion, Inc., Ferry Building, Terminal Is- 
land, California, each proposing certain 
additional provisions to be added to the 
definition and standard of identity for 
canned tuna proposed by the National 
Canners Association. The proposals 
contained in these supplementary peti- 
tions are also set forth below. 

Pursuant to the authority of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (sec. 
401, 701, 52 Stat. 1046; Pub. Law 905, 84 
Cong., 2d Sess.; 21 U. S. C. 341, 371) and 
delegated to him by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (20 F. R. 
1996), the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs invites all interested persons to 
present their views in writing regarding 
the proposals published below. Such 
views and comments should be submitted 
in quintuplicate, addressed to the Hear- 
ing Clerk, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Room 5440, 330 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Washington 25, 
D.C., prior to the thirtieth day following 
the date of publication of this notice in 
the FepERAL REGISTER: 

_l. The definition and standard of 
identity and the standard of fill of con- 
tainer proposed for canned tuna by the 


National Canners Association are as 
follows: 


§37.1 Canned tuna; definition and 
standard of identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients. (a) Canned tuna 
is the food consisting of processed fish 
of the species enumerated in paragraph 
(bd) of this section, prepared in one of 
the optional forms of pack specified in 
paragraph (c) of this section, conform- 
ing to one of the color designations 
specified in paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion, in one of the optional packing 
media specified in paragraph (e) of this 
section, and may contain one or more 
of the seasonings and flavorings specified 
in paragraph (f) of this section. It is 
packed in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers and so processed by heat as to prevent 
spoilage. It is labeled in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (h) of 
this section. 

(b) The fish included in the class 
known as tuna fish. are: 


Thunnus thynnus....... Bluefin tuna.’ 


Thunnus maccoyii-_-.-... Southern bluefin 
tuna.* 

Thunnus orientalis._.... Oriental tuna.? 

Thunnus germo-..-...---. Albacore.’ 


Parathunnus mebachi.. Big-eyed tuna. 


Neothunnus macropte- Yellowfin tuna.’ 
rus. 
Neothunnus rarus_-....- Northern bluefin.? 





Katsuwonus pelamis Skipjack.* 
Euthynnus alletteratus.. Little tunny.* 
Euthynnus lineatus..... Little tunny.? 
Euthynnus yaito........ Kawakawa.* 

2“A Comparison of the Bluefin Tunas, 
Genue-Thunnus, from New England, Aus- 
tralia, and California,” by H. C. Godsil dnd 
Edwin K. Holmberg, State of California, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, Division of 
Fish and Game, Bureau of Marine Fisheries, 
Fish Bulletin No. 77 (1950). 

2“Contributions to the Comparative Study 
of the So-called Scombroid Fishes,” by Kam- 
akichi Kishinouye, Journal of the College of 
Agriculture, Imperial University of Tokyo, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 (1923). 

3? “A Systematic Study of the Pacific Tunas,” 
by H. C. Godsil and Robert D. Byers, State of 
California, Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Fish and Game, Bureau of Marine 
Fisheries, Fish Bulletin No. 60 (1944). 

*“A Descriptive Study of Certain Tuna-Like 
Fishes,” by H. C. Godsil, State of California, 
Department of Fish and Game, Fish Bulletin 
No. 97. 


The description of each species will be 
found in the text to which reference is 
made. 

(c) The optional forms of processed 
tuna consist of loins and other striated 
muscular tissue of the fish. The loin is 
the longitudinal. quarter of the great 
lateral muscle freed, in accordance with 
good commercial practice, from skin, 
scales, visible blood clots, bones, gills, 
viscera, and black meat. Black meat is 
the nonstriated part of the great lateral 
muscle of tuna, known anatomically as 
the median superficial muscle, highly 
vascular in structure, dark in color be- 
cause of retained blood, and granular in 
form. Canned tuna is prepared in one 
of the following forms of pack, the iden- 
tity of which is determined in accord- 
ance with the methods prescribed in 





paragraph (b) of § 37.2. 


The full text of the proposed standard as 
published in the Federal Register follows: 





(1) Solid or solid pack consists of loins 
cut in transverse ségments to which no 
free fragments are added. In containers 
of 1 pound or less of net contents, such 
segments are cut in lengths suitable for 
packing in one layer. In containers of 
more than 1 pound net contents, such 
segments may be cut in lengths suitable 
for packing in one or more layers of equal 
thickness. A piece of a segment may be 
added if necessary to fill a container. 
The proportion of free flakes broken from 
loins in the canning operation shall not 
exceed 18 percent. 

(2) Chunks or chunk style consists of 
a mixture of pieces of tuna in which the 
original muscle structure is retained. 
The pieces may vary in size, but not less 
than 50 percent of the weight of the 
pressed contents of a container is re- 
tained on 4-inch-mesh screen. 

(3) Flakes consist of a mixture of 
pieces of tuna in which more than 50 
percent of the weight of the pressed con- 
tents of the container will pass through 
a %-inch-mesh screen, but in which the 
muscular structure of the fish is retained. 
(4) Grated consists of a mixture of 
particles of tuna that have been reduced 
to uniform size and in which more than 
50 percent of the pressed weight of the 
contents of the container will pass 
through a %-inch-mesh screen, and in 
which the particles are discrete and do 
not comprise a paste. 

(d) Canned tuna, in any of the forms 
of pack specified in paragraph (c) of this 
section, falls within one of the following 
color designations, measured by visual 
comparison with matte surface neutral 
reflectance standard corresponding to 
the specified Munsell units of value, de- 
termined in accordance with paragraph 
(g) of this section: 

(1) White tuna. This color designa- 
tion is limited to the species of tuna 
Thunnus germo (albacore), and is not 
darker than Munsell value 6.3. 

(2) Light tuna. This color designation 
includes any tuna not darker than Mun- 
sell value 5.3. 

(3) Dark tuna. This color designa- 
tion includes all tuna darker than Mun- 
sell value 5.3. 

(4) Blended tuna. This color desig- 
nation may be applied only to tuna flakes 
specified in paragraph (c) (3) of this 
section, which consist of a mixture of 
tuna flakes a substantial portion of which 
meet the color standard for either white 
tuna or light tuna, and the remainder of 
which fall within the color standard for 
dark tuna. The color designation for 
blended tuna is determined in accord- 
ance with paragraph (g) of this section. 

(e) Canned tuna is packed in one of 
the following optional packing media: 

(1) Any edible vegetable oil other than 
olive oil, or any mixture of such oils not 
containing olive oil. 

(2) Olive oil. 

(3) Water. 

(f) Canned tuna may be seasoned or 
flavored with one or more of the follow- 








ing: 
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(1) Salt. 

(2) Purified monosodium glutamate. 

(3) Hydrolyzed protein. 

(4) Hydrolyzed protein with reduced 
monosodium glutamate content. 

(5) Spices or spice oils or spice ex- 
tracts. 

(6) Vegetable broth or sauce, in an 
amount not in excess of 5 percent of the 
volume capacity of the container, such 
broth or sauce to consist of a minimum of 
0.5 percent by weight of vegetable extrac- 
tives and to be prepared from two or 
more of the following vegetables: Beans, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, garlic, onions, 
parsley, peas, potatoes, red bell peppers 
and green bell peppers, spinach, and to- 
matoes. 

(g) For determination of the color 
designations specified in paragraph (d) 
of this section, the following method 
shall be used: Recombine the separations 
of presscake resulting from the method 
prescribed in § 37.2 (b). Pass the com- 
bined portions through a circular sieve 
12 inches in diameter, fitted with woven- 
wire eloth of %-inch mesh which com- 
plies with the specifications for such wire 
cloth set forth in “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Sieves,” published March 1, 
1940, in L. C. 584 of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Mix the sieved material by hand, 
and place a sufficient quantity into a 307 
x 113 size container (bearing a top seam 
and having a false bottom approximate- 
ly ¥-inch deep and painted flat black 
inside and outside) so that after tamping 
and smoothing the surface of the sample, 
the material will be %-inch to %-inch 
below the top of the container. 

(1) Determine the Munsell color value 
of the sample surface by visual compari- 
son, using a comparator eyepiece con- 
taining a color filter centering between 
550 mz and 560 mu, which filter does not 
pass significant amounts of visible radia- 
tion of wavelengths below 540 my or 
above 570 mz. 

(2) The standards with which com- 
parisons are to be made are any essenti- 
ally neutral matte finish standards of 
luminous reflectance equivalent to 6.3 
and 5.3 Munsell units of value. These 
standards shall be cut in circles 3% 
inches in diameter and shall be mounted 
in 307 x 113 size containers, bearing a 
top seam and painted flat black both in- 
side and outside, so that the surfaces of 
the standard are *,-inch below the top 
of the comtainers in which they are 
mounted, 

(3) In the case of blendéd tuna, the 
foregoing method shall be varied by first 
separating, as completely as feasible, the 
two different colors of tuna flakes, and 
then proceeding with each portion sep- 
arately for the determination of its color 
value. 

(h) (1) The specified names of the 
canned tuna for which definitions and 
standards of identity are prescribed by 
this section, except where water is the 
packing medium, are formed by combin- 
ing the form of the pack with the color 
designation of the tuna; for example, 
“Solid Pack White Tuna,” “Grated Dark 
Tuna,” etc. In the case of blended tuna, 
there shall be used the applicable color 
designation of the blended flakes deter- 
mined, in accordance with the color des- 

ignation of the predominating portion 
found in the container; for example, 
“Blended White and Dark Tuna Flakes,” 
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(2) The specified name of the canned 
tuna when water is used as the packing 
medium is formed as described in sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph, fol- 
lowed by the words “In water” for ex- 
ample, “Grated Light Tuna in Water.” 
(3) When the packing medium is veg- 
etable oil or olive oil, the label shall bear 
the name of the optional packing me- 
dium used, as specified in paragraph (e) 
of this section, preceded by the word “in” 
or the words “packed in.” In the case of 
the optional ingredient specified in para- 
graph (e) (1) of this section, the name 
or names of the oil used may be stated, 
of the general term “Vegetable Oil” may 
be used. 

(4) In case solid pack white, light, or 
dark tuna is packed in olive oil, the des- 
ignation ““Tonno’”’ may also appear. 

(5) Where the canned tuna contains 
one of the ingredients listed in para- 
graph (f) of this section, the label shall 
bear the statement “Seasoned with 
ciliate ,»” the blank being filled in with 
the name or names of the ingredient or 
ingredients used, except that if the in 
gredient designated in paragraph (f) 
(6) of this section is used, the iabel shal 
bear the statement “Seasoned with Veg- 
etable Brdth” or “Seasoned with Vege- 
table Sauce,” and if the ingredient 
designated in paragraph (f) (5) of this 
section is used alone, the label may bear 
the statement “Spiced” or “With Added 
Spice.” 

(6) Wherever the name of the food 
appears on the label so conspicuously as 
to be easily seen under customary con- 
ditions of purchase, the names of the op- 
tional ingredients used as specified by 
subparagraphs (3) and (5) of this para- 
graph shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name with- 
out intervening written, printed, or 
graphic matter, except that the common 
name of the species of tuna fish used may 
be so intervened, but the species name 
“albacore’’ may be employed only for fish 
of that species which meets the color 
designation prescribed by paragraph (d) 
(1) of this section. 


$37.2 Canned tuna; fill of container; 
label statement of substandard fill. (a) 
(1) The standard of fill of container for 
canned tuna is a fill such that the aver- 
age weight of the pressed cake from 24 
cans, as determined by the method pre- 
scribed by paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, is not less than the minimum value 
specified for the corresponding can size 
and form of tuna ingredient in the fol- 
lowing table: 
II. Minimum value for 
weights of pressed 
cake (average of 24 


I. Can size and 
form of tuna 











“Blended Dark and Light Tuna Flakes.” 


ingredient cans) 

211 x 109: Ounces 
BERNE .ccncnnnncnqnecausmesauuieiints 2. 25 
GED ercecccceqnescessannsegines 1.98 
ES asnwnecanaeaed enequenasece Seu 
GRRE Se cnncteucocecscuwsscsucing 2. 00 

307 x 113: 

Solid 4.47 
Chunks 3.92 
0 a en 3.92 
Grated ..... pecesesesecocceesescce 3. 96 
401 x 206: 
BE sacvettecnccscncnibabuneaidan 8. 76 
GE Wt akuntice wavideumaceeeienane 7.68 
Plakes 7.68 
Grated 7.76 
603 x 408: 
PED ccntduaqueunsentrasvetentapet 43.2 
Ea 37.9 
eR Si th et oe i 37.9 
GE  cncntcevtnaedinweeoendon 38.3 
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Tf the can size in question is not listed, 
calculate the value for column II as fol- 
lows: From the list select as the compa- 
rable can size that one which has nearest 
the water capacity of the can size in 
question and multiply the value listed in 
column II for the same form of tuna 
ingredient by the water capacity of the 
can size in question and divide by the 
water capacity of the comparable can 
size. Water capacities are determined 
by the general method provided in § 10.2 
(a) of this chapter. 

(b) The methods referred to in para- 
graph (a) of this section for determining 
the weight of the pressed cake and re- 
ferred to in § 37.1 (c) for determining the 
percent of free flakes and the percent of 
pieces which pass through a }-inch- 
mesh sieve are as follows: 

(1) Have each of the 24 cans and con- 
tents at a temperature between 65° F, 
and 80° F. Test each can in turn as 
follows: 

(2) Cut out the top of the can (code 
end), using a can opener that does not 
remove nor distort the double seam. 

(3) With the cut top held on the can 
contents, invert the can, and drain the 
free liquid by gently pressing on the cut 
lid with the fingers so that most of the 
free liquid comes from the can. 

(4) With the cut lid still in place, cut 
out the bottom of the can with the can 
opener, then turn the can upright and 
remove the cut can top (code end). 
Scrape off any adhering tuna particles 
into the tuna mass in the can. 

(5) Place the proper size press cylin- 
der as provided in paragraph (c) (1) of 
this section in a horizontal position ona 
table, then using the cut bottom of the 
can as a pusher, gently force the can 
contents from the can into the cylinder, 
Remove the bottom of the can that was 
used as the pusher and scrape any adher- 
ing particles from the can body and bot- 
tom of the can, and put them in the 
cylinder. 

(6) Place the cylinder plunger on top 
of the can contents in the cylinder. Re- 
move the eyebolt and put the cylinder 
and plunger in position on the press 
(paragraph (c) (3) of this-section). 

(7) Begin the operation of the hy- 
draulic ram of the press, and as soon as 
liquid is observed coming from the 
plunger start timing the operation. Ap- 
ply pressure to the plunger slowly, so 
that a full minute is used to reach a pres- 
sure of 414 pounds per square inch on 
the can contents. Hold this pressure for 
1 additional minute and then release the 
pressure. Tip the press cylinder so that 
any free liquid is drained out. 

(8) Remove the piston from the press- 
ing cup. Loosen the cake from the cup 
with a thin blade and remove the entire 
press cake as gently as possible, to keep 
the mass in a single cake during this op- 
eration. Place the cake and any pieces 
that adhered to the piston and pressing 
cup in a tared receiving pan and deter- 
mine the weight of the pressed material. 

(9) For cans larger than 401 x 206: 
Cut out the top of the can and drain off 
free liquid from the can contents as in 
subparagraphs (2) and (3) of this para- 
graph. Determine the gross weight of 
the can and remaining contents. Using 
a tared core cutter as provided for in 
paragraph (c) (2) of this section, cut 
vertically a core of the drained material 
in the can. Determine the weight of the 
core. With a thin spatula transfer the 








core to the pressing cup for 401 x 206 
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he purpose of paragraph (a) 


cans. Determine the press weight as in 


paragraphs (5) and (8) of this para- 
ph. Remove the remaining drained 
ents of the can, reserving the con- 
s for the determination of free flakes 

ibparagraph (11) of this paragraph), 
h the empty can, and calculate the 

ht of the total drained material. 

ulate the weight of presscake on the 

basis by multiplying the 
presscake of the core by 
itio of the weight of the drained 
of the can to the weight of the 


before pressing 





ire can 


if the 
ol tn 


Repeat the press-weight deter- 


of the 24 cans 


the remainder 


Y i nol 
nd determine the average weight for 


of this 


ection. 


(11) Determination of free flakes: If 


the optional form of tuna ingredient is 


oad 


ermitted by the 





id pack, determine the percent of free 
kes. Only fragments that were bro- 
nin the canning procedure are con- 
jered to be free flakes. If the can is 
> that its entire drained con- 
wel yressed as described in sub- 
raphs (1) to (8), inclusive, of this 
xamine the presscake care- 
for free flakes; using a spatula, 
f : gently from the outside 
Examine the body of the 

ike itself as carefully as possible 

e flakes that may have been added 
he packin Weigh the total free 
determine the percent by 
kes to the total weight of 
If the can is of such size that 
ut out for pressing as de- 
paragraph (9) of this para- 
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re was 


ibed in st 
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ph, make the examination for free 
Ss on a weighed portion of the 
j remaining after the 


The weight of the 
ld approximately equal the 
the core before pressing. 
amine the weighed portion, 
e flakes and weigh them. 
ht of the free flakes as 
weight of the por- 





entage ol 

1 examined 
12) Determination of particle size: 
ptional form of tuna ingredient 
flakes, or grated, the press- 
from the operations de- 
sraphs (1) to (9), in- 
raph is gently sep- 
, care being taken to avoid 
pieces. The separated 
re evenly distributed over the top 
} een separation equipment 
graph (c) (4) of this 
with the top screen, 
and drop each sieve by its open edge 
ree times Each time, the open edge 
uw lifted the full distance 
device. Combine and 
material remaining on the 
tee top screens (14-inch, 1-inch, 4- 
: , and determine the com- 
e retention by weight in 

> total press weight. 

The pressing cups and pis- 
referred to in paragraph (b) of 
ion are made of stainless steel. 















sieve 


Clen tne 











he Ssing cups are made with a lip 
Uitate collection of the liquid. 
5 have a threaded center hole 
half as deep as the thickness of 
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the piston. The hole is for receiving a 
ringbolt to assist in removing the piston 
from the pressing cup. Dimensions for 
pressing cups and pistons are as follows: 
For can size 271 x 209 
Pressing cup: 
Inside depth, approximately 334 inches. 
Inside diameter, 2.593 inches 
Wall thickness, approximately 34 inch. 
Piston: 
Thickness, approximately 1 inch, 
Diameter, 2.568 inches. 
For can size 307 x 113 
Pressing cup: 
Inside depth, approxima 
Inside diameter, 3.344 
Wall thickness, approximately 34 inch. 
Piston: 
Thickness, approximately 114 inches. 
Diameter, 3.319 inches. 
For can size 401 x 206 
Pressing cup 






Inside depth, approximately 41% inches. 

Inside diameter, 3.969 inches. 

Wall thickness, approximately 1% inch. 
Piston: 

Thickness, approximately 114 inches. 


Diameter, 3.944 inches. 

For can sizes where the diameter is 
greater than 401, the core cutter de- 
scribed in subparagraph (2) of this par- 
agraph shall be used and the resulting 
core pressed in the pressing cup for can 
size 401 x 206. For can sizes differing 
from those specified above, special press- 
ing cups and pistons may be used. Spe- 
cial pressing cups have inside diameters 
49-inch less than the outside diameters 
at the double seam for the can sizes for 
which the cups are used, and the piston 
diameters are 0.025 inch less than the 
inside diameters of the pressing cups. 

(2) The core cutter referred to in 
paragraphs (b) (9) and (11) of this sec- 
tion and subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph is made from a previously sealed 
300 x 407 can. The cover, including the 
top seam, is cut out. The edge is 
smoothed and sharpened. A small hole 
to permit passage of air is made in the 
bottom. 

(3) The hydraulic press referred to 
in paragraph (b) (6) to (10), inclusive, 
of this section is made by so mounting 
a hydraulic jack in a strong frame that 
it will press horizontally against the 
center of the piston in the pressing cup 
used. The frame should be so braced 
that it does not change shape when pres- 
sure is applied. Provision is made for 
collecting the pressed-out liquid in a 
suitable receptacle. 
hydraulic jack is so calibrated that it 
will indicate for the piston being used 
when the piston is pressing against the 
contents of the pressing cup with a pres- 
sure of 414 pounds per square inch of 
piston face. 

(4) The sieving device referred to in 
paragraph (b) (12) of this section con- 
Sists of three sieves, each approximately 
1 foot square, loosely mounted, one above 
the other, in a metal frame. The mesh 
in the top sieve complies with the speci- 
fications for 14-inch woven-wire cloth 
jas set forth in “Standard Specifications 
for Sieves,” as published March 1, 1940, 
in L. C. 584 of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau 6f Stand- 
ards. The meshes in the sieves below 





comply with similar specifications for 








The gauge on the! 
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1-inch and 42-inch woven-mesh cloth as 
set forth in the same publication. The 
sides of each sieve are formed from 34- 
inch metal strap. The frame has tracks 
made of 34-inch angle metal to support 
each sieve under each side. The tracks 
are so positioned as to permit each sieve 
a free vertical travel of 1% inches. 


(d) If canned tuna falls below the ap- 
plicable standard of fill of container 
prescribed in paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, the label shall bear the general 
statement of substandard fill provided in 
§ 10.3 (b) of this chapter, in the manner 
and form therein specified. 

2. The proposals of Hawaiian Tuna 
Packers Limited are as follows: 


a. That §37.1 (g) and (h) in the 
above-proposed standard of identity for 
canned tuna be redesignated as (h) and 
(i), respectively, and that a new para- 
graph (g), reading as follows, be inserted 
therein: 


(g) Any one of the forms of pack of 
canned tuna specified in paragraph (c) 
of this section may be smoked. Canned 
smoked tuna will be labeled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph (i) 
(5) of this section. 


b. In § 37.1 (i), redesignated as above, 
subparagraphs (5) and (6) would be re- 
designated as (6) and (7), respectively, 
and it is proposed that a new subpara- 
graph (5), reading as follows, be in- 
serted therein: 


(5) In case any of the forms of canned 
tuna specified in paragraph (c) of this 
section are smoked, the designation 
“Smoked” shall appear on the label, as 
for example, “Light Smoked Tuna 
Flakes.” 


3. 'Bhe proposal of the California Fish 
Canners Association, Inc., is as follows: 
That the proposed standard of identity 
for canned tuna fish submitted by the 
National Canners Association et al. be 
amended to incorporate garlic as an in- 
gredient, under § 37.1 (f) of the proposal. 
Paragraph (f) would read as follows: 


(f) Canned tuna may be seasoned or 
flavored with one or more of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Salt. 

(2) Purified monosodium glutamate. 
(3) Hydrolyzed protein. 

(4) Hydrolyzed protein with reduced 
monosodium glutamate content. 

(5) Spices or spice oils or spice ex- 
tracts. 

(6) Vegetable broth or sauce, in an 
amount not in excess of 5 percent of the 
volume capacity of the container, such 
broth or sauce to consist of a minimum 
of 0.5 percent by weight of vegetable 


| extractives and to be prepared from two 


or more of the following vegetables: 
Beans, cabbage, carrots, celery, garlic, 
onions, parsley, peas, potatoes, red bell 
peppers, green bell peppers, spinach, and 
tomatoes. 

(7) Garlic. 


Dated: August 20, 1956. 


Joun L. HARVEY, 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs. 


[SEAL] 
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Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE ACTIVITIES 
TO BE REORGANIZED: 

Action has been initiated to reorgan- 
ize the fish and wildlife activities of the 
Department of the Interior to carry out 
the provisions of the "Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956"' (which was signed August 
8 by the President), Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton announced on August 16, 





Secretary Seaton described the new 
law as "an important step forward in 
providing greater recognition at the na- 
tional level of the country's vital stake 
in fish and wildlife conservation. " 


"This Act," he said, "will enable the 
commercial fishing industry to attain 
its proper place in the national economy 
and will assure sportsmen that the Fed- 
eral Government is increasing its man- 
agement efforts to develop adequate fish 
and wildlife resources for recreational 


" 


purposes. 


Under the terms of the Act, two new 
top-level posts will be established. One 
will be an Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife, and the other will be aCom- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife. Appoint- 
ments to these positions will be made by 
the President and will be subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation. Secretary Seaton said 
that no decision has been reached as to 
who wili fill these two positions. 


The new Assistant Secretary position 
is the first to be created since May 24, 
1950, when four Assistant Secretaries 
were authorized by Congress. It is the 
first major reorganization of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service since 1940 whenthe 
Bureau of Biological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries were combined to form 
the service. 


The Act also provides for the crea- 
tion within the Department of a newU.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service which will re- 
place the presently existing Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The new Service will 
consist of two separate agencies, each 
of which will have the status of a Feder- 
al bureau. One of these agencies will 
be known as the "Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries" and the other as the 'Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife.'' Each 








bureau will be headed by a director who 
wiil be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Both Directors will handle their re- 
sponsibilities under the direction of the 
Commissioner who, in turn, will be sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
will be responsible for all functions of 
the Service pertaining to commercial 
fisheries, whales, fur seals, sea lions, 
and related matters. 


The new law directs the Secretary to 
effect the reorganization of the Service 
as soon as practicable but not later than 
90 calendar days after its approval. 


One of the new functions authorized 
by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and 
proposed by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, is the making of loans at three per- 
cent interest to mature in not more than 
10 years for "financing and refinancing 
of operations, maintenance, replace- 
ment, repair, and equipment of fishing 
gear and vessels, and for research into 
the basic problems of fisheries," 


A fisheries loan fund will be created 
to be used by the Secretary as a re- 
volving fund to make these loans. The 
Act authorized $10 million to provide 
initial capital. The actual appropriation 
of this sum was included in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1957 
passed by the 84th Congress shortly be- 
fore adjournment. 


Another highlight of the Fish and Wild- 


life Act of 1956, also proposed by the 
Department, is the extension of provi- 
sions of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 
July 1, 1954. This Act gave the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for a three-year 
period ending June 30, 1957, 30 percent 


of the gross receipts from duties collect- 


ed under the customs laws on fishery 
products to promote the free flow of do- 
mestically-produced fishery products. 
The new law continues this arrangement 
on a permanent basis. The limitation 
of $3 million annually on the funds has 
been removed and the money becomes 
available on an "annual accrual" basis. 
This is expected toincrease the amount 
to about $5 million. 
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Secretary Seaton pointed out that this 
balanced program of technological, eco- 
nomic, market development, and bio- 
logical studies and services to aid the 
iomestic fishing industry has beenhigh- 
ly commended by the industry during its 
first two years of operation. At the last 
meeting of the American Fishery Advi- 
sory Committee, held in May at Long 
Beach, Calif., the committee went on 
record for an enlarged and extended 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act as the best way 

aid the industry." 


The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 al- 
provides for the transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of "all functions 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
‘etary of Commerce, and the head of 
ny other department or agency, as de- 
termined by the Director of the Bureau 
f the Budget to relate primarily to the 
levelopment, advancement, manage- 
ment, conservation, and protection of 
mmercial fisheries.'' This provision, 
however, does not affect the authority of 
e Secretary of State to negotiate or 
nter into any international agreements 
onventions concerned with fish and 
wildlife resources, 


President Eisenhower in signing the 
bill (S. 3275) August 8, issued the follow- 

y Statement: 

‘In signing this bill, I do not regard 
is a directive the provisions of section 
3 which relate to United States repre- 
n at international conferences 

1 negotiations concerning fish and wild- 

matters. If they were to be so con- 

trued they would, in my judgment, be 
unconstitutional as limitations on the au- 
thority of the President of the United 
vt conduct negotiations with other 
governments through agents designated 
by him or at his direction. Accordingly, 
l regard these provisions aS merely an 
indication of the desire of the Congress 
that the resources of the Interior Depart- 
ment be utilized in the formulation of 
United States policies affecting fish and 
Wildlife matters, which of course I fully 
Share and which is and has been my pol- 
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Tariff Commission 


TIME FOR REVIEW OF CUSTOMS 
TARIFF SCHEDULES EXTENDED: 
Public Law 934, approved August 2, 
1956, provides an extension of time for 
the Tariff Commission to complete the 
review of the customs tariff schedules 
authorized by section 101 of the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954. The Tariff 
Commission is making a comprehensive 
study of the laws of the United States 
prescribing the tariff status of imported 
articles and will submit to the President 
and to the Chairmen of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, not later than March 1, 1958, 
a review and consolidation of these laws 
which, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, will to the extent practicable: (1) 
establish schedules of tariff classifica- 
tions which will be logical in arrange- 
ment and terminology and adapted to the 
changes which have occurred since 1930 
in the character and importance of arti- 
cles produced in and imported into the 
United States and in the markets in which 
they are sold; (2) eliminate anomalies 
and illogical results in the classification 
of articles; (3) simplify the determination 
and application of tariff classifications. 





The Commission again invites import- 
ers, domestic producers, customs brok- 
ers, and other interested parties to sub- 
mit any suggestions which in their opin- 
ion may accomplish the purposes indi- 
cated. The Commission is finding that 
suggestions previously submitted are 
most helpful in this undertaking, and ad- 
ditional suggestions will be appreciated. 
Suggestions should be in quintuplicate, 
and should be addressed to the General 
Counsel, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


After the Commission has prepared 
a draft of revised tariff schedules, such 
draft will be made public and hearings 
will be scheduled for the purpose of af- 
fording interested parties opportunity to 
be heard with respect thereto, particu- 
larly with respect to the probable effect 
upon domestic industry of any changes 
in duties which may be involved in the 
proposed revision. 





Copies of the Commission's Interim 
Report, dated March 15, 1955, treating 
the more fundamental problems under- 
lying a simplification of the tariff sched- 
ules, the principles to be followed by the 
Commission in formulating the proposed 
revision of the tariff schedules, and 
methods for putting the proposed revi- 
sion into force and effect, may be ob- 
tained from the Sec retary, United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


a 


aT 
Eighty-Fourth Congress 
(Second Session) 


Listed below and on the following 
pages are public bills and resolutions 
that directly or indi- 
rectly affect the fish- 
eries and allied indus- 
tries. Public bills 
and resolutions are 
shown when introduced; 
from month to month 
the more pertinent re- 














ports, hearings, or 
hamber actions on the bills shown are 
published; and if passed, they are shown | 


when signed by the President. 


Both the House and Senate adjourned sine die on July 27, 
1956, Bills introduced in either the first or second session 
of the 84th Congress which failed to pass during either ses- 
sion will have to be re-introduced in the 85th Congress 
(which convenes in January 1957), 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: 
S. 2379, a bill to promote the fishing industry in the 
United States and its Territories by providing for the train- 
ing of needed personnel for such industry, Signed by the 
President August 8, 1956 (P, L, 1027), 
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Public Law 1027 - 84th Congress 
Chapter 1039 - 2d Session 
S$. 2379 
AN ACT ‘ 
romete the fishing dustry bh the t ted States ar ‘ err « by 
providing for the training of needed 1 for suet 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprexentat 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) t shing industry 
retary of the Interior is authorized to make grants, out o enes Sasn 
appropriated for the purposes of this section, to public and nonprotit *“* &™ 
private universities and colleges in the several States and Territories 
of the United States for such purposes as may be necessary to pro 
mote the education and training of professionally trained personnel 

including scientists, technicians, and teachers) needed in the field of 
commercial fishing. Any an t appropriated for the purposes of 
this section shall be apportioned on an equitable basis, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, among the several States and Terri 
tories for the purpose of making grants within each such State and 
Territory. In making such apportionment the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take into account the extent of the fishing industry 
within each State and Territory as compared with the total fishing 
industry of the United States (including Territories), and such other 
factors as may be relevant in view of the purposes of this sectior 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated not in excess of 4ppropriation. 
$550,000 for the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1955, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter for the purposes of this section 
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(c) The Secretary of the Interior may establish such reguiations Regulations, 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 (a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 6° Stat. 775, 
is amended by inserting after paragraph (4) the following new 7° "S¢ 15). 
paragrap) 

(5) $375,000 for vocational education in the fishery trades and “PPTopristion, 
industry and distributive occupations therein, to be apportioned for 
expenditure in the several States and Territories on an equitable basis, 
as determined by the United States Commissioner of Education 
after consultation with the Secretary of the Interior, taking into 
account the extent of the fishing industry of each State and Territory 
as compared with the total fishing industry of the United States 
(including Territories) .” 

(b) Section 3 (b) of such Act is amended by striking out “para- 
graphs (1) to (4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (1) 
to (5)”. 

Approved August 8, 1956. 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION ACT: H, R, 6040 (amended), 
a bill to amend certain administrative provisions of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 and to repeal obsolete provisions of the cus- 
toms laws, Signed by the President August 2, 1956 (P, L, 
927), The principal provision of the bill is that duties fevied 
on imported products that are taxable according to their value 
shall, with certain exceptions, be primarily computed on the 
basis of ‘‘export value,’’ A statement by the President on 
this bill pointed out in part; ‘‘, . . The heart of this measure 
is a revision of valuation procedures, This change will do 
more than any other single measure to free the importation 
of merchandise from customs complications and pitfalls for 
the inexperienced importer, It allows our customs value de- 
cisions to be based on normal commercial values current in 
trade with the United States, It permits businessmen to pre- 
dict with greater certainty the amount of tariff duty to be 
paid on imports, It simplifies the valuation work of the Bu- 
reau of Customs and reduces delay in the assessment of 
duties, 





**I am also particularly gratified to approve H, R, 6040 be- 
cause it marks the culmination of the legislative proposals 
which this administration has made for customs simplifica- 
tion and customs management improvement, The Customs 
Simplification Act of 1953 made many important changes in 
customs administrative provisions which have resulted in 
more certain and equitable duty assessments, The Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954 began a study by the United States 
Tariff Commission looking toward a much-needed revision 
of the tariff classification schedules of 1930 and made helpful 
changes in the administration of the antidumping laws, With 
the passage H, R, 6040 all of the principal improvements re- 
lating to customs procedures recommended on January 23, 
1954, by the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, which 
I endorsed in my special message of March 30, 1954, have 
now been authorized or undertaken, 


‘*The legislation previously passed by the Congress, to- 
gether with the regulatory and administrative changes made 
by the Treasury Department and the Bureau of Customs, have 
in the past 3 years cut the average time required for a final 
decision on customs duties from about 1 year to less than 6 
months, Further progress in this direction is expected, and 
I am confident that H, R, 6040 will contribute to it, ...” 


H, R, 12254, a bill to provide additional time for the Tar- 
iff Commission to review the customs tariff schedules, House 
Committee on Ways and Means reported to House July 19 with 
amendment (H, Rept, No, 2815). House amended and passed 
July 21, Referred to Senate Committee on Finance, reported 
by that Committee to Senate July 25 (S, Rept, No, 2780), and 
passed Senate July 26, Signed by the President August 2, 
1956 (P. L, 934), 





Provides additional time for the Tariff Commission to 
complete the review of the customs tariff schedules authorized 
by section 101 of the Customs Simplification Act of 1954, As 
matters now stand, the Tariff Commission is making a com- 
prehensive study of the laws of the United States prescribing 
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the tariff status of imported articles and will submit to the 
President and to the Chairmen of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representative and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, not later than March 1, 1958, a review 
and consolidation of these laws which, in the judgment of the 
Sommission, will to the extent practicable; (1) Establish 
schedules of tariff classifications which will be logical in 
arrangement and terminology and adapted to the changes 
which have occurred since 1930 in the character and im- 
portance of < articles produced in and imported into the Unit- 
ed States and in the markets in which they are sold, (2) 
inate anomalies and illogical results in the classifica- 
of articles, (3) Simplify the determination and ap- 
plication of tariff classifications. 





1 AND YD WILDLIFE ACT OF 1956; S. 3275, a bill to 
1a sound and comprehensive national policy with 
sct to fisheries and wildlife; to strengthen the fisheries 
wildlife segments of the national economy; to create and 
tablish within the department of the Interior the Office of 
tant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, a United 
tates Fish and Wildlife Service; and for other purposes, 
ed by the President August 8, ss ~L 1024), A 
tatement the President on this bill i — **T have 
3275, The Fish and Wildlife re of 1956, In sign- 
this il, I @ not regard as a directive the provisions 
ection 8 which relate to United States representation at 
ternational conferences and negotiations concerning fish 
fe matters, If they were to be so construed they 
idgment, be unconstitutional as limitations on 
of the President of the United States to conduct 
tiations with other governments through agents desig- 
ste im or at his direction, Accordingly, I regard 
these provisions as merely an indication of the desire of 
e( ‘ess that the resources of the Interior Department 
] the formulation of United States policies af- 
and wildlife matters, which of course I fully 
d which is and has been my policy, 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 
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good industrial relations, fair trade standards, harmonious labor re- 
Jations, better health standards and sanitation; and including, but 
not limited to— 

(a) services to provide current information on production and 
trade, market promotion and development, mh an extension 
service, 

(b) research services for economic and technologic development 
and resource conservation, anc 

(c) resource management to assure the maximum sustainable 
production for the fisheries. 

The Congress further declares that the provisions of this Act are 
necessary in order to accomplish the objective of proper resource 
deve lopment, and that this Act shall be administered with due regard 
to the inherent right of every citizen and resident of the United States 
to engage in fishing for his own pleasure, enjoyment, and betterment, 
and with the intent of maintaining and increasing the public oppor- 
tunities for recreational use of our fish and wildlife resources, and 
stimulating the development of a strong, prosperous, and thriving 
fishery and fish processing industry. 





REORGANIZATION WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of the 
Interior the position of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, and 
the position of Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. Such Assistant 
Secretary slrall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall be compensated at the same rate 
us other Assistant Secretaries. The Commissioner shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
He shall receive compensation at the same rate as that provided for 
and (jrade GS-18. There is also established a United States Fish and 














fe serv- Wildlife Service within the Department, consisting of two separate 


agencies, each of which shall have the status of a Federal bureau. 
There shall a a Director of each of said Bureaus appointed by the 
Secretary at Grades GS-17 each. One of the agencies shall be known 
1s the “Bureau of Commercial Fisheries” and the other agency shall 
be known as the “Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife”. The 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, except as prescribed by this 
Act, shall succeed to and replace the presently existing Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department 

(b) The functions of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
hereby established shall be administered under the supervision of the 
said Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, who shall be subject to the 
supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 

(c) All functions and responsibilities placed in the Department of 
the Interior or any official thereof by this Act shall be included among 
the functions and responsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior, as 
the head of the Department, and shall be carried out under his direc- 





tion pursuant to such pene or delegations of authority as he 
may deem advisable and in the public interest. 
butior (d) Inorder to make a proper distribution between the two Bureaus 


s,etc. of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service established by this Act, 
the previously existing functions, powers, duties, authority, liabilities, 
commitments, personnel, records, and other properties or matters pre 
viously handled by or administered through the former Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department, shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries shall be responsible for 
those matters to which this Act applies relating primarily to commer 

ial fisheries, whales, seals, and sea-lions, and related matters: 

(2) The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife shall be responsi 
ble for those matters to which this Act applies relating primarily to 
migratory birds, game management, wildlife refuges, sport fisheries, 
sea mammals (except whales, seals and sea-lions), and related matters; 
und the funds and allocations, appropriated or otherwise, relating to 
the matters covered by paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection shall 
be distributed between such Bureaus as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall determine 

(e) Except a changed by the terms of this Act or by subsequent 
laws or regulations, all laws and regulations now in effect relating to 
matters herebefore administered by the Department of the Interior 
through the former Fish and Wildlife Service as heretofore existing, 
shall remain in effect 








strative (f) In recognition of the need for authority to execute the purposes 
dures. of this Act effectively, the Secretary of the Interior shall exercise such 


general administrative authority consistently with the terms of this 

sation Act as he shall find to be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 

tice in Act effectively and in the public interest. In order to allow sufficient 
time to place the reorganizations under this Act into effect, the Secre 
tary is authorized to establish an effective procedure and date of such 
reorganizations, notice of which shall be published in the Federal 
Register. Such reorganization shall be bea lished as soon as prac 
ticable after the approval of this Act, but not later than ninety (90) 
calendar days after such approval 


LOAN PROCEDURES 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized under rules and regulations 
ind under terms and conditions prescribed by him, to make loans for 
financing and refinancing of ope ions, maintenance, replacement, 
repair, and equipment of fishing gear and vessels, and for research iu.to 
the basic problems of fisheries. 

(b) Any loans made under the provisions of this section shall be 
subject to the following restrictions : 

(1) Bear an interest rate of not less than 3 per centum per annum; 

(2) Mature in not more than ten years; 

(3) No financial assistance shall be extended pursuant to this sec- 
tion unless reasonable financial assistance applied for is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

(c) There is hereby created a fisheries loan fund, which shall be 
used by the Secretary as a revolving fund to make loans for financi ing 
and refinancing under this section. Any funds received by the Secre 
“tary on or before June 30, 1965, in payment of principal or interest 
on any loans so made, shall be deposited in the fund and be available 
for making additional loans under this section. Any funds so received 
after June 30, Re and any balance remaining in the fund at the 
close of June 30, 1965 (at which time the fund shall cease to exist), 
shall be cmaer into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. There 




















are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the fund the sum of 
$10,000,000 to provide initial capital. 

(d) The Secretary, subject to the specific limitations in this section, 
‘may consent to the modification, with respect to the rate of interest, 
time of payment of any installment of principal, or security, of any 
Joan contract to which he is a party. 


INVESTIGATIONS, INFORMATION, REPORTS 


Src. 5. (a) The Secretary shall conduct continuing investigations, 
prepare and dissemiriate information, and make periodical reports to 
the public, to the President, and to Congress, with respect to the fol- 
lowing matters : 

(1) The production and flow to market of fish and fishery products 
domestically produced, and also those produced by foreign producers 
which affect the domestic fisheries; 

(2) The availability and abundance and the biological requirements 
of the fish and wildlife resources ; 

(3) The competitive economic position of the various fish and fish- 
ery products with respect to each other, and with respect to competi- 
tive domestic and foreign-produced commodities; 

(4) The collection and dissemination of statistics on commercial 
and sport fishing; 

(5) The collection and dissemination of statistics on the nature and 
availability of wildlife, progress in acquisition of additional refuges 
and measures being taken to foster a coordinated program to encour- 
age and develop wildlife values; 

(6) The improvement of production and marketing practices in 
regard to commercial species and the conduct of educational and exten- 
sion services relative to commercial and sport fishing, and wildlife 
matters ; 

(7) Any other matters which in the judgment of the Secretary are 
of public interest in connection with any phases of fish and wildlife 
operations. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS—-ASSISTANCE OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 6. (a) There shall be transferred to the Secretary all func- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the head of any other department or agency, as determined by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to relate primarily to the devel- 
opment, advancement, management, conservation, and protection of 
commercial fisheries; but nothing in this section shall be construed 
to modify the authority of the Department of State or the Secretary 
of State to negotiate or enter into any international agreements, or 
conventions with respect to the development, management, or protec- 
tion of any fisheries and wildlife resources or with respect to interna- 
tional commissions operating under conventions to which the United 
States is a party. 

(b) There shall be transferred to the Department of the Interior so 
much of the personnel, property, facilities, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds (available or 
to be made available) as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
determines to be necessary in connection with the exercise of any func- 
tions transferred to the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c) The Secretary may request and secure the advice or assistance of 
any department or agency 0 the Government in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, and any such department or agency which fur- 
nishes advice or assistance to the Secretary may expend its own funds 
for such purposes, with or without reimbursement from the Secretary 
as may be agreed upon between the Secretary and the department or 
agency 

POLICIES, PROCEDURES, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, with such advice and 
assistance as he may require from the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, shall consider and determine the policies and procedures that 
are necessary and desirable in carrying out efficiently and in the public 
interest the laws relating to fish and wildlife. The Secretary, with the 
assistance of the departmental staff herein authorized, shall— 

(1) develop and recommend measures which are appropriate 
to assure the maximum sustainable production of fish and fishery 
products and to prevent unnecessary and excessive fluctuations 
in such production ; 

(2) study the economic condition of the industry, and when- 
ever he determines that any segment of the domestic fisheries has 
been seriously disturbed either by wide fluctuation in the abun- 
dance of the resource supporting it, or by unstable market or fish- 
ing conditions or due to any other factors he shall make such 
recommendations to the President and the Congress as he deems 
appropriate to aid in stabilizing the domestic fisheries; 

(3) develop and recommend special promotional and informa- 
tional activities with a view to stimulating the consumption of 

fishery products whenever he determines that there is a prospec- 
tive or actual surplus of such products; 

(4) take such steps as may be required for the development, 
advancement, management, conservation, and protection of the 
fisheries resources ; and 

(5) take such steps as may be required for the development, 
management, advancement, conservation, and protection of wild_ 
life resources through research, acquisition of refuge lands, devel- 
opment of existing facilities, and other means. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT—COOPERATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall cooperate to the fullest practicable 
extent with the Secretary of State in providing representation at all 
meetings and conferences relating to fish and wildlife in which repre- 
sentatives of the United States and foreign countries participate. 

The Secretary of State shall designate the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, or a person desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior to represent the Department of 
the Interior, as a member of the United States delegation attending 
such meetings and conferences and also as a member of the negotiating 
team of any such delegation. 

(b) The Secretary of State and all other officials having responsi- 
bilities in the fields of technical and economic aid to foreign nations 
shall consult with the Secretary in all cases in which the interests of 
fish and wildlife are involved, with a view to assuring that such inter- 
ests are adequately represented at all times. 

(cv) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary 
shall be represented in all international negotiations conducted by the 
United States pursuant to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 48 Stat. 943, 
amended, in any case in which fish products are directly affected by 19 "%* 1351. 
such negotiations. $ 

(d) The Secretary shall consult periodically with the various gov- 
ernmental, private nonprofit, and other organizations and agencies 
which have to do with any phase of fish and wildlife with respect to 
any problems that may arise in connection with such fish and wildlife. 


REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES AND IMPORTS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall make an annual Report to 
report to the Congress with respect to activities of the United States °™s"«**- 
Fish and Wildlife Service under this Act, and shall make such recom- 
mendations for additional legislation as he deems necessary. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make a report to the President 
and the Congress, and, when requested by the United States Tariff 
Commission in connection with section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (67 Stat. 72, 74), or when an 6 Stat. ™, 
investigation is made under the Tariff Act of 1980 (19 U. S. C. 1332), 19 US¢ Lae, 
the Secretary is authorized to make a report to such Commission, con- 
cerning the following matters with respect to any fishery product 
which is imported into the United States, or such reports may be 
made upon a request from any segment of the domestic industry 
producing a like or directly competitive product— . 

(1) whether there has been a downward trend in the production, 
employment in the —— or prices, or a decline in the sales, 
of the like or directly competitive product by the domestic indus 
try; and 5 

(2) whether there has been an increase in the imports of the 
fishery products into the United States, either tall or relative 
to the production of the like or directly competitive product pro- 
duced by the domestic industry. ‘ 

THE RIGHTS OF STATES 

Seo. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be construed (1) to interfere in 
any manner with the rights of any State under the Submerged Lands 
Act (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress) or otherwise provided 
by law, or to supersede any regulatory authority over fisheries exer- 
sised by the States either individually or under interstate compacts; 
or (2) to interfere in any manner with the authority exercised by any 
International Commission established under any treaty or convention 
to which the United States is a party. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 12. (a) The authorization for the transfer of certain funds from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior and their 
maintenance in a separate fund as contained in section 2 (a) of the 
Act of August 11, 1989, as amended July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 376), shall 
be continued for the year ending June 30, 1957, and each year there- 
after. 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 2 of the aforesaid Act of August 11, 
1939, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The separate fund escated for the use of the Secretary of the 
Interior under section 2 (a) of this Act and the annual accruals thereto 
shall be available for each year hereafter until expended by the Secre- 


tary.” 
Approved August 8, 1956. 


FISH HATCHERIES; S, 3831, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a fish hatchery in West Virginia, Signed 
by the President August 6, 1956 (P, L, 990). 


S, 3998, a bill providing for the development of a Federal 
fish hatchery known as Holden Trout Hatchery at Pittsford, 
Vt, Signed by the President August 1, 1956 (P, L, 889). 


H, R, 11548, a bill to establish a new fish hatchery in the 
vicinity of Paint Bank, Va, Signed by the President August 
3, 1956 (P. L, 972). 


H, R, 12438 (Gavin), introduced in the House July 26, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


H, R, 12454 (Reuss), introduced in the House July 27, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in 
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Wisconsin; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 


FISHING VESSEL MARINE INSPECTION: H, R, 9047, a 
pillfor the safety of life and property by making all com- 
mexcial fishing vessels subject to the rules and regulations 
of f the U, S, Coast Guard Marine Inspection, A subcommit- 
tee has been appointed by the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to investigate the improvement 
f small boat safety. The subcommittee was scheduled to 
visit a number of West Coast ports, starting with hearings 
at Astoria August 30, 1956, Subsequent hearings were to 
e scheduled at Tacoma and Seattle, Wash,, and California 


ports, 





GREAT LAKES FISHERIES COMMISSION; S, 3524, abill 
to give efiect to the Convention on Creat Lakes Fisheries 
sisned at Washington September 10, 1954, and for other pur- 
ses, House passed this bill on May 21 and cleared it for 
the President, Signed by the President June 4, 1956 (P. L. 





House Report No, 2154, Giving Effect to the Convention 

Great Lakes Fisheries Signed at Washington September 
10, 1954 (May 14, 1956, 84th Congress, 2nd Session) to ac- 
ompany S, 3524, 10 pp., printed, Discusses the purpose 
and background of the bill, and presents the statements by 
various Federal agencies, 








INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS: H, R, 
9390, fiscal 1957 appropriations for Interior Department 
and related agencies (including the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 

¢), Signed by the President June 13, 1956 (P, L. 573). 





House Report No, 2250, Department of the Interior and 
related agencies Appropriation Bill, 1957 (May 31, 1956, 
Ath Con ress, 2nd Session), conference report to accom- 
pany H, R, 9390, 5 p., printed, Points out the conference 

reements, 


SEA NETTLES AND JELLYFISH RESEARCH: S, 3955, 

1 a to authorize research by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to determine methods of, and to provide grants to the states 
assist approved research or other projects for, control 
r extermination of sea nettles and jellyfish in marine wa- 

ters of the United States, Senate Interstate and Foreign 
sommerce Committee reported the bill to the Senate July 
20, 1956, with amendments, Senate passed amended bill 
July 23, 1956, on call of calendar. 











SHELLFISH RESEARCH LABORATORY: S, 3827, a bill 
to authorize the construction of a shellfish research labora- 
tory and experiment station in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee re- 
ported the bill to the Senate July 18, with amendments, Sen- 
ate passed July 23, 1956, amended, on call of the calendar, 





SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIATIONS: H, R, 12138, a 
bill making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1957 
(provides among other things for $620,000 for the Great 
Lakes Fisheries Commission), Signed by the President 

27, 1956 (P. L, L. 814). 

H, R, 12350, a bill making second supplemental appropria- 
tions Tor the fiscal year endii~ June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, (Provides among other things for supplemental 
appropriations for the U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service in- 
cluding an additional amount of $1,250,000 for construction 
to be available until expended, principally for hatcheries, and 
initial capital of $10,000,000 for the **Fisheries Loan Fund,”’ 
a revolving fund for financing and refinancing of operations, 
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maintenance, replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing 
gear and vessels and for research into the basic problems of 
fisheries.) Signed by the President July 31, 1956 (P, L. 855). 


TARIFFS AND TRADE STUDY: The House Ways and 
Means Committee has appointed a special Subcommittee on 
Customs, Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade Agreements ‘‘to con- 
duct an investigation and study of all aspects of our customs, 
tariffs, trade agreements authority and trade agreements 
entered into thereunder,’’ 





The subcommittee announced the latter part of August that 
its study was scheduled to get under way with two weeks of 
public hearings beginning September 17, 


Chairman of the new subcommittee is Representative 
Boggs (La.), Other members of the group are Representative 
King (Calif,.), Harrison (Va.), McCarthy (Minn,), Machrowick 
(Mich.,), Reed (N, Y,), Sadlak (Wis,), Curtis (Mo,), and Byrnes 
(Wis,). 


Chairman Boggs announced that the subcommittee desires 
to obtain ‘‘balanced and objective information factually pre- 
sented on all aspects of our customs and tariff laws and the 
trade agreements program,’’ The agenda of the subcommit- 
tee includes testimony on: 


**A, United States Trade Policy and the National Interests, 
It is expected under this subject to develop basic information 
on the position of the United States in the world economy, on 
the significance of trade policy to our domestic economy and 
to our international objectives, and on the fundamental trade 
problems and issues confronting the United States; 


‘*B. The pattern of foreign trade, It is expected this sub- 
ject will develop our current knowledge about the economic 
forces which cause trade to take place and which influence 
adjustment in the composition of our imports and exports, in- 
cluding balance of payments and world trade and payments 
factors; 


““C, Foreign trade, trade policies, trade agreements pro- 
grarn and related commercial policies and the United States 
economy, It is expected this topic will develop information 
on the significance, impact, and effect of imports and exports 
on the United States economy in its entirety and on the par- 
ticular segments thereof, including industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, and distribution and transportation, in the context of the 
general national interest,”’ 


TRUCK TRIP LEASING: Ss. 898, a bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to the authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to regulate the use by motor 
vehicles not owned by them, Signed by the President August 
3, 1956 (P. (P, L, 957). Congressman Oren Harris included the 
following summary of the bill in the July 31 Congressional 
Record; ‘‘Summary of Provisions of Trip-Leasing Législa- 
tion, tion, S. 898, 84th Congress, 








“*The legislation would authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to exercise certain regulatory control over the 
leasing of motor vehicles by motor common and contract 
carriers, when such vehicles are to be driven for the car- 
riers by the owner, or an employee of the owner, of the 
vehicle, This legislation is not concerned with the leasing 
of a motor vehicle when such vehicle is leased without the 
services of a driver, 


‘*The Commission is granted authority by this legislation 
to prescribe regulations as to certain contents of the lease, 
and regulation which would assure that the motor carrier 
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would have full direction and control of the leased vehicle 
and be fully responsible for its operation, The Commission 
is also given authority to establish requirements with re- 
spect to inspection and the safety of operation of such ve- 
hicles, 


“‘However, the Commission is denied authority to regu- 
late the duration of a trip-lease of a motor vehicle, with 
driver, or the amount of compensation for the use of such 
vehicle, when the vehicle is that of (1) a farmer, (2) a farm- 
er-cooperative organization or federation, or (3) a for-hire 
or private carrier when such vehicle has completed a move- 
ment of property specified in the agricultural exemptions 
specified in section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Under this section, motor vehicles used in carrying 
property consisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horticultural) commod- 
ities (not including manufactured products thereof), are 
exempted from economic regulation by the Commission, but 
are subject to its safety regulations, 
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**In other words, regulated motor common and contract 
carriers would be permitted to trip lease the motor vehicle, 
with driver, of a farmer, a farm cooperative association or 
federation, ox the motor vehicle of a for-hire or private 
carrier which has completed a movement of property spec- 
ified in section 203 (b) (6) of the act, Also, regulated motor 
carriers would be permitted to trip lease the motor vehicle 
of a private carrier when such vehicle is used regularly in 
the transportation of perishable products manufacturedfrom 
property specified in section 203 (b) (6), Examples of such 
perishable products are frozen orange juice, or frozen vege- 
tables, 


**The direction of movement of the trip-leased vehicle is 
limited generally to a single movement or one or more of a 
series of movements, in the general direction of the ceneral 
area in which the trip-leased vehicle is based, 


**A more detailed statement of this legislation is givenin 
House Report No. 2425, 84th Congress,” 








commercial fishing fleet. However, 
present, 


sels of the various Japanese agencies. 


vironmental conditions. 





FISHERIES RADIO NETWORK IN JAPAN 


In Japan there are more than 3, 000 radio-equipped fishing boats which to- 
gether with 77 fisheries radio stations on land, distributed throughout the Japa- 
nese islands, form aradio network inthe promotion of efficient fishing operations, 
At present 56 frequencies are allocated tothe fisheries radio communication sys- 
tem, distributed according to districts and the type of fisheries. Some of the 
shore stations are owned by the National Fisheries Research Laboratories, many 
by prefectural fisheries institutions, and a few by private companies. 


The largest radio network inJapancovers the skipjack and tuna fishing fields. 
It has over 1, 000 widely-distributed boats, and all prefectures facing the Pacific 
Ocean have one tothree land stations. Communication with these fisheries is con- 
tinuous throughout the day on many frequencies, making it possible to know the 
conditions of the fishing grounds, and location of schools of fish, as well as the 
position of each boat and to provide prompt action in event of distress. Other 
functions include arranging for the landing and marketing of the catch and the pre- 
parations required for the next voyage. 
and stations are of a commercial nature, but thereis another government network 
for the guidance of fishing vessels, namely the prefectural land stations which re- 
ceive information from their fisheries guidance boats which is then broadcast to the 
the scale of this network is not large at 


The only systematic analysis of these functions is carried on by the Tohoku 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory under the Fisheries Agency. The oce- 
anographic environments, circumstances of the fishing grounds and other valu- 
able information along the northeastern sea area of the Japanese Pacific coast 
are sent via the Ishinomaki fisheries radio station, and during peak skipjack and 
albacore fishing around Izu peninsula, similar information is sent to this areavia 
the Yaizu fisheries radio station. One of the major functions of the Tohoku Labo- 
ratory is the research of skipjack fisheries throughout the entire Pacific waters 


The main workof thisfisheries guidance system is to broadcast the synoptic 
isothermal chart. This is made up from data received daily from many fishing 
boats and whalers operating inthese waters, together with oceanographic data sent 
from fisheries guidance boats of each prefecture and the marine observation ves- 
Assembled, the results are thenbroadcast 
and are interpreted by the fishing vessels which make up their own isothermal 
charts on board sothat they may study and investigate the daily oceanographic en- 


The Tohoku Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory also trains fishermento 
plot and interpret the isothermal chart. 
in this study. 


The fishermen have shown great interest 


--Indo- Pacific Fisheries Council-F AO, Proceedings 5th Meeting, 
Bangkok, Thailand (January 22-February 5, 1954) 


These messages between fishing boats 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE | 
PUBLICATIONS | 

| 





THESE PROCESSED LICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
visi IF ORMAT FON, U. S». FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 
TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 


NGTON 25, De Co 





FS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA, 
FISHERY LEAFLETS, 
STAT CAL SECTION 


LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 
c OF FISHERY PRODUCTS ANDO BYPRODUCTS, 
FISH - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
\LIMITEO DISTRIE BUT JON). 

SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 











REVIEW. 
Number Title | 
CFS-1317 - Massachusetts Landings, January 
1956, 3 pp. 
FS-1337 - Mississippi River Fisheries, 1954, 


6 pp. 


FS-1349 - Shrimp Landings, April 1956, 4 pp. 

CFS-1350 - Frozen Fish Report, May 1956, 8 pp. 

FS-1358 - Florida Landings, March 1956, 6 pp. 

FS-1360 - Imports & Exports of Fishery Prod- 
ducts, 1951-1955, Annual Summary, 
10 pp. 


FS-1361 - Massachusetts Landings, February 
1956, 4 pp. 

Lake Fisheries, 1954 Annual Sum- 
mary, 11 pp. 

1364 - California Landings, March 1956, 4pp. 

FS-1365 - Fish Meal and Oil, May 1956, 2 pp. 

‘'S-1366 - Pacific Coast States Fisheries, 1954 

Annual Summary, 7 pp. 


CFS-1362 - 


Y 


S 


CFS-1367 - Texas Landings, May 1956, 3 pp. 
CFS-1368 - North Carolina Landings, May 1956, 

3 pp. 
CFS-1370 - Georgia Landings, May 1956, 2 pp. 
CFS-1371 - Frozen Fish Report, June 1956, 8 pp. 
CFS-1372 - New York Landings, May 1956, 4 pp. 
CFS-1373 - Rhode Island Landings, May 1956, 

3 pp. 
CFS-1374 - Gulf Fisheries, 1954 Annual Summary, 

a 

pp. | 

CFS-1375 - South Atlantic Fisheries, 1954 Annual | 
e! Summary, 9 pp. 
CFS-1376 - New Jersey Landings, May 1956, 4 pp. | 


CFS-1377 - Maine Landings, May 1956, 4 pp. 
CFS-1378 - Massachusetts Landings, March 1956, 
hts 5 pp. 
CFS-1379 - Shrimp Landings, May 1956, 4 pp. 
CFS-1380 - Fish Stick Report, April-June 1956, 

2 
a! < pp. 
CFS~1381 - Ohio Landings, June 1956, 2 pp. 
CFS-1383 - Alabama Landings, May 1956, 2 pp. 
CFS-1384 - Fish Meal and Oil, June 1956, 2 pp. 
CFS-1392 - Mississippi Landings, May 1956, 2 pp. 
FL - 435 - Major Commercial Fisheries with 
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Data on Research Expenditures, 22 pp. 








4 we: @ pewamaetn * Petal Ok Py 





FL - 436 - Commercial Possibilities and Limita- 
tions in Frog Raising, 4 pp. 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): 
SL - 13 - North Carolina, 1956, 6 pp. 
SL - 14 - South Carolina, 1956, 2 pp. 





| SL - 20 - Texas, 1956, 3 pp. 
| Firms Canning (Revised): 
| SL - 101 - Salmon, 1955, 3 pp. 
SL - 106 - Shad or Shad Roe, 1955, 1 p 





SL - 107 - Fishand Shellfish Specialties, 1955, 7 pp. 
SL - 109 - Caviar and Fish Roe, 1955, 2 pp. 
SL - 110 - Oysters, 1955, 2 pp. 


| SL - 111 - Clam Products, 1955, 2 pp. 


SL - 113 - Crab Meat, 1955, 2 pp. 
SL - 116 - Food for Animals, from Marine-Ani- 
mal Products, 1955, 2 pp. 


| SL - 118 - Groundfish Flakes, 1955, 1 p. 
| Firms Manufacturing (Revised): 





SL - 151 - Fish Meal, Scrap, Body & Liver Oils, 
1955, 8 pp. 


| SL - 152 - Oyster Shell Products, 1955, 2 pp. 
| SL - 153 - Fish Glue and Isinglass, 1955, 1 p. 


SL - 154 - Seaweed Products, 1955, 1 p. 

SL - 155 - Marine Pearl Shell Buttons, 1955, 1 p. 

SL - 156 - Pearl Essence, 1955, 1 p. 

SL - 159 - Fresh-Water Mussel-Shell Products, 
1955, 1 p. 

SL - 160 - Menhaden Oil and Meal, 1955, 1 p. 


SSR-Fish. No. 175 - Sea Lamprey Control on the 
Great Lakes, 1953 and 1954, by Leo F. Erkkila, 
Bernard R. Smith, and Alberton L. McLain, 

30 pp., illus., processed, May 1956. Develop- 
ment of electromechanical devices permitted 
practical application of sea-lamprey control in 
Great Lakes streams. The barriers were en- 
ergized by 110-volt, 60-cycle, alternating cur- 
rent. Sea lampreys were effectively blocked in 
their upstream spawning migration. Traps 
were installed in the contro! structures to pass 
migratory fish upstream. The extent of fish 
mortality at the electrical barriers was influ- 
enced by stream velocities, conductivity of the 
water and stream bottom, and size and location 
of the traps. Biological data on the sea lam- 
preys were collected at the control structures. 
Each stream appeared to have its own electri- 
cal characteristics. Several factors influencing 
the electrical fields were determined. Present 
information indicates limited possibility of im- 
proving the electrical field to reduce fish mor- 
tality. 


Sep. No. 444 - New Products from Fish Oils, 
Part I - Introduction, 

Sep. No. 445 - "Brown-Spotting" in the Southern 
Oyster. 

Sep. No. 446 - Fishery Tariff Concessions in 
1956 Geneva Negotiations. 
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THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 


FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: 





California Fisheries Trends and Review for 1954, 





by V. J. Samson, 33 pp., processed. (Avail- 
able free from the Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) This is a review of the 1954 
trends and conditions in the California fisher- 
ies. Among the subjects discussed are the tuna 
fishery (cannery receipts, total pack for 1945- 
1954, ex-vessel prices, domestic catch and 
fishing conditions, imports of frozen tuna, and 
canned tuna market conditions and price quota- 
tions); California sardine (pilchard) fishery 
(landings, ex-vessel prices, canned pack, and 
canned sardine prices); mackerel fishery (can- 
nery receipts and ex-vessel prices); anchovy 
fishery; and imports of fishery products. In- 
cluded in the statistical tables are data on tuna 


receipts and canned pack by months and species; | 


landings and products of sardines (pilchards) 
by months, products, and areas; landings and 
pack of mackerel and jack mackerel by species 
and months; production of miscellaneous fish- 
ery products; freezings of fish and shellfish; 
cold-storage holdings; landings of market fish 
and shellfish at certain California ports; and 
imports of fishery products into California and 
Arizona. 


Boston Fishery Products Monthly Summary, May 





(New York) Monthly Summary - May 1956 - 


1956, 15 pp.; Boston Fishery Products Month- 
ly Summary, June 1956, 15 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Land- 
ings and ex-vessel prices for fares landed at 
the Boston Fish Pier and sold through the New 





England Fish Exchange; and Boston frozen fish- 


ery products prices to primary wholesalers; 
for the months indicated. 


Re- 
ork 








ceipts of Fishery Products at the New Y 











City Wholesale Salt-Water Market, 4 pp. (Mar- 








ket News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 
Receipts in the salt-water section of the Fulton 
Fish Market by species and by states and prov- 
inces for the month indicated. 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 





in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, June 1956, 4 pp. (Market News 





Service, 18 S. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fish- 


ery production for the Virginia areas of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 

bridge, and Ocean City; and the North Carolina 





| 


| 





areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 


together with cumulative and comparative data; 
for the month indicated. 








News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) 
Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue 
crab landings; crab meat production; LCL ex- 
press shipments from New Orleans, and whole- 
sale prices of fish and shellfish on the New Or- 
leans French Market; for the month indicated. 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 
of Fishery Products, June 1956, 5 pp. (Market | 


| 
| 
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(Chicago) May 1956 Monthly Summary of Chicago's 
Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts 
and Wholesale Prices, 10 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) Receipts 
at Chicago by species and by states and proy- 
inces; fresh-water fish, shrimp, and frozen 
fillet wholesale market prices; for the month 
indicated. 











(Seattle) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
June 1956, 5 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 421 Bell St. Termi- 
al, Seattle 1, Wash.) Includes landings and 
local receipts as reported by Seattle and As- 
toria (Oregon) wholesale dealers. 








California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 





1S AVAILABLE ONLY FROM 
WASHINGTON 25, D,. C. 


June 1956, 10 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery receipts 
of raw tuna and tunalike fish, herring, and 


squid; pack of canned tuna, mackerel, herring, 
anchovies, and squid; market fish receipts at 


San Pedro. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATION IS FOR SALE AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 





Raising Bait Fishes, by John Dobie, O. Lloyd 





Meehean, S. F. Snieszko, and George N. Wash- 


burn, Circular 35, 127 pp., illus., printed, 


45 cents, 1956. At the second annual meeting 
of the Tri-State Fisheries Conference (Michi- 
gan, Mianesota, and Wisconsin) in 1946, a 
special committee was appointed to assemble 
information on bait culture and to assign re- 
search to the contributing agencies. In 1948, 
the results of that cooperative project were 
published in Circular 12, Propagation of Min- 
nows and Other Bait Species. The present pub- 
lication is a revision of Circular 12 and adds 
the results of 5 years of pond investigations by 
research men in the Midwestern States. It pres- 
ents information on the culture of bait fishes 
and is intended as a guide for those interested 
in commercial propagation of minnows. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH 


AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUB- 





LICATIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPEC- 
TIVE ORGANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED, 
IF READILY AVAILABLE, 


DATA ON PRICES, 
ARE SHOWN, 


"Absorption of Salt by Whole Crays in Cooking," 


by K. W. Anderson, article, Fisheries News- 
letter, vol. 15, no. 5, May 1956, pp. 15, 19, 
printed. Commonwealth Director of Fisheries, 
Department of Primary Industry, Canberra, 
Australia. Experiments, the results of which 
are given in this paper, were carried out at the 
C.S.1.R.O. Tasmanian Regional Laboratory at 
Hobart to obtain quantitative data on the absorp- 
tion of salt by the meat of crayfish cooked in 
salt brines. The results show that the tailmeat 
absorbed very little salt even in the concentrated 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING THEM, 
solutions; meat more than + in. below the sur- 
face did not absorb salt until the brine strength 
was increased beyorid 10 percent. There was 
a slight loss of natural salt by leaching on cook- 
ing in fresh water, but only from the surface 
layer. Leg meat absorbed small amounts of 
salt in brines of low strength and about 1.5 per- 
cent in the most concentrated solution. 


American Nautical Almanac for the Year 1957, 














294 pp., printed, $2. Nautical Almanac Office, 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C., 
1956. (For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) The object of this volume is to 
provide in convenient form the astronomical 
data required by mariners; that is, the Green- 
wich hour angle and declination of the celestial 
bodies used in navigation. 


The Art of the Aqualung, by Robert Gruss, trans- 
lated by Richard Garnett, 66 pp., illus., print- 
ed, $2.75. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y., 1956. This 
book is not intended to be a manual for the ex- 
pert diver, but it gives an outline of the way the 
aqualung is used in the sea, and of the elemen- 





tary rules of safety which every diver is obliged | 


to obey. It originally dealt only with diving on 
the French Riviera, where aqualung diving was 
born, and where it has been much developed 
since 1946. It supplies all the information and 
instruction that the beginner requires to swim 
and fish and explore, and it will also protect 
him againsi the dangers of the game. The 
translator has added for the English edition 
some information about British equipment and 
diving practice. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic Marine Resources," by 
John Corlett, article, FAO Fisheries Bulletin, 
vol. IX, no. 2, April-June 1956, pp. 63-78, 
printed. Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 





Australian Journal of Marine and Freshwater Re- 
search, vol. 7, no. 1, April 1956, 194 pp., 
illus., printed, single copy 7s. 6d. (85 U. S. 
ents). Commonwealth Scientific and Industri- 
al Research Organization, 314 Albert St., East 
Melbourne, C. 2, Victoria. Includes two ar- 
ticles on bluefin tuna: (1) "The Southern Blue- 











fin Tuna, Thunnus thynnus maccoyii (Castelnau), 
by D. L. Serventy. This 


in Australian Waters, 
paper deals with the results of the investiga- 
tions of the Division of Fisheries, C.S.1I.R.O., 
into the biology of the southern bluefin tuna, a 
representative in southern Australia and New 
Zealand of the tunny of Europe and the bluefin 
tuna of California. A comparative description 
of the morphology of the Australian form is 
given with a detailed study of its occurrence in 
Australia, including a discussion of the possi- 
ble presence of local breeding stocks. The 
growth rate is consideredfrom a study of length- 
irequency data. Considerable variations have 
been found in the growth rate of the younger 
age classes, as well as fluctuations in their 
relative abundance and their migratory move- 
ments along the eastern Australian coastline. 








Reference is made to the feeding habits in var- 
ious areas. (2) "Additional Observations on 
the Biology of the Northern Bluefin Tuna, 
Kishinoella tonggol (Bleeker), in Australia," 

by D. L. Serventy. This paper describes the 
northern bluefin tuna which occurs along the 
whole of the north coast of Australia and onthe 
east and west coasts far south as Twofold Bay, 
N.S.W., and Cockburn Sound, W.A., respec- 
tively. Fin formulae, scale row and gill-raker 
data, and morphometrical characters are re- 
corded separately for fish of the northern, 
eastern, and western regions. Marked region- 
al differences occur; but it is considered that 
these can be largely (though not entirely) ex- 
plained by differential growth of body parts, 
since only small sizes are found in the extreme 
north whereas large sizes predominate in the 
southern portions of the range. The hypothesis 
of two distinct species, suggested by size group 
distribution and regional variations, is reject- 
ed. Sexual maturity inK. tonggolis reached in 
the third year of life and spawning is in the 
summer. The species apparently feeds main- 
ly on pelagic organisms. The Journal also in- 
cludes the following articles: "The Marine 
Algae of Kangaroo Island. IV. The Algal Eco- 
logy of American River Inlet," by H. B. S. 
Womersley; "The Ecology and Distribution of 
Intertidal Organisms on the Rocky Shores of 
the Queensland Mainland," by R. Endean, R. 
Kenny, and W. Stephenson; "A Portable Re- 
cording Tide Gauge," by E. P. Hodgkin; "The 
Family Cerithiopsidae (Mollusca) from the 
Solanderian and Dampierian Zoogeographical 
Provinces," by C, F. Laseron; and "Addition- 
al Microplankton from Australian Late Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary Sediments," by Isabel C. 
Cookson. 


The Behavior of Pink GroovedShrimp, PENAEUS 
DUORARUM Burkenroad, ina Direct Current 
Electrical Field, by James B. Higman, Tech- 
nical Series No. 16, 25 pp., illus., printed. 
State Board of Conservation, Tallahassee, Fla., 
March 1956. A report of an investigation, un- 
dertaken by the Marine Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Miami on behalf of the FloridaState 
Board of Conservation, to determine whether 
pink-grooved shrimp could be forced to move 
involuntarily to the positive pole in a field of 
pulsed direct current. "If such forced move- 
ment of shrimp were possible," states the auth- 
or, "the 'bad bottom' areas of the west coast 
of Florida might be opened to commercial 
shrimping. This area is at present only par- 
tially exploited due to widespread coral growths 
and large sponge beds which restrict trawling. 
A net designed to fish above these bottom ob- 
structions could be electrified so that shrimp 
would be diverted into the path of the net. In 
this manner, areas previously unsuited to 
trawling would become accessible. Experi- 
ments conducted in a tank containing sea water 
showed that pink-grooved shrimp flipped back- 
ward toward the positive electrode when sub- 
jected to an electrical field of pulsed direct 
current. Series of tests were made to deter- 
mine the optimal electrical conditions that 

would cause maximum movement to the posi- 




















tive electrode. Maximum response was 87 per- 
cent when these optima were used: (1) a cur- 
rent density of 15 milliamperes per square 

inch; (2) a pulse rate of 5 per second; and (3) a 
current ratio of 1:3. (Mathematical treatment 
of the results indicates that the maximum re- 
sponse would be obtained by using a 1:2 current 
ratio with the same pulse rate and current den- 
sity.) Using these optimal values, calculations 
of the power needed to electrify a 74-foot shrimp 
trawl showed that the size and the cost of the 
required electrical generator would be econom- 
ically impractical. A method of pulsing cur- 
rent by battery or condenser discharge might 
conceivably reduce the capacity of the genera- 
tor to a practical size. This problem, however, 
requires further investigation." 


Berichte der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Kom- 
mission fur Meeresforschung (Reports of Ger- 
man Scientific Commissions for Study of the 
Ocean), New Sequence, vol. XIV, no. 2, pp. 
83-164, illus., printed in German with brief 
summaries in English. E. Schweizerbart'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (Nagele u. Obermiller), 
Stuttgart, Germany, 1956. Contains the follow- 
ing papers: "Die Deutschen Schollenuntersuc- 











hungen von 1948-1954" (The German Studies on 
Flounders, 1948-1954), by Adolf Kotthaus; 
"Uber das Verhalten des Oberflachensalzgeh- 
altes in der Deutschen Bucht Wahrend der Ja- 
hre 1873-1944 in Verbindung mit Langjahrigen 
Salzgehaltsreihen der Sudlichen Nordsee" (On 
the Salt Content of the Surface Waters in the 
German Bay during 1873-1944, compared with 
the Long Term Series on Salt Content of the Wa- 
ters in the Southern Part of the North Sea), by 
Erich Goedecke; and "Uber den Transport von 
Meroplanktischen Larven aus dem Kattegat in 
die Kieler Bucht" (On the Transport of the 
Meroplanktonic Larvae from the Kattegat into 
the Bay of Kiel), by Karl Banse. 


Black Sea Sprat, SPRATTUS SPRATTUSSULINUS 
{Antipa), by S. A. Stolanov, Bulletin of the 
Academy of Science No. 3, 92 pp., illus., 
printed in Bulgarian, 8LV (US$1.20). Insti- 
tute of Zoology, Sofia, Bulgaria, 1953. 





Blood Sugar in Spiny Lobsters, PartI of the Hor- 
monal Regulation of Metabolism in Crustaceans, 
by Bradley T. Scheer and Marlin Ann Ray 
Scheer, Contribution no. 11, 12 p., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Physiologia Com- 
parata et Oecologia, an International Journal 
of Comparative Physiology and Ecology, vol. 

II, no. 3, 1951, pp. 198-209.) Department of 
Zoology and Entomology, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 














Boletim da Pesca, vol. X, no. 51, June 1956, 91 
pp., illus., printed in Portugese. Gabinete de 
Estudos das Pescas, 211 Avenida da Liberdade, 
Lisbon, Portugal. Contains, among othersthe 
following articles: "A Comissao Internacional 
das Pescarias do Noroeste do Atlanticoe a 
Comparticipacao de Portugal" (The Internation- 

al Northwest Fisheries Commission and Partici- 

pation of Portugal); "Alguns Problemas da In- 
dustria da Pesca de Benguela" (Some Problems 
of the Fishing Industry of Benguela). 
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Bulletin of Tokai Regional Fisheries Research 








Laboratory (Fisheries Agency), no. 11 (Con- 
tribution B), September 1955, illus., printed 
in Japanese and English. Tokai Regional Fish- 
eries Research Laboratory, Tsukishima, To- 
kyo, Japan. A collection of reprints covering 
the following subjects: marine resources; 
oceanography; marine propagation; fishing gear 
and methods; chemistry of aquatic products; 
and utilization of aquatic products, such as 
food preservation and processing, and fishoils 
and vitamins. 


(Canada) "B. C. Shrimp Fishery," article, Trade 
News, vol. 8, no. 12, June 1956, pp. 3-4, il- 
lus., printed. Department of Fisheries, Otta- 
wa, Canada. Although it is relatively small 
among British Columbia's fisheries, shrimp- 
ing is one of the most continuous operations on 
the Pacific coast. Shrimp fishermen are out, 
along some part of the coast, every month of 
the year. There is a steady yield of shrimps 
in southern B. C. waters, particularly in the 
Gulf of Georgia and Howe Sound, with a peak 
period in February and a low one in November. 
This article describes the type of boat and op- 
eration of the gear used in the B. C. shrimp 
fishery. 


(Canada) Regulations Respecting the Construction 
and Inspection of Fishing Vessels not Exceed- 
ing Eighty Feet Registered Length, 38 pp. il- 
lus., printed. Queen's Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1956. These 
regulations, issued by the Department of Trans- 
port, were made pursuant to section 410 of the 
Canada Shipping Act by Order in Council P.C. 
1956-150 of January 25th, 1956, and amended 
by Order in Council P.C. 1956-621 of April 
19th, 1956. These regulations may be cited as 
the small fishing vessel inspection regulations. 
Part I on fishing vessels exceeding 15 tons, 
gross tonnage, covers application, submission 
of plans, bilge pumping arrangements, fuel 
tanks, exhaust pipes, underwater fittings, stern 
bearings, rudder stocks, shafting, construction 
of hulls, life-saving equipment, fire-extinguish- 
ing equipment, lights and signals, navigating 
equipment, anchors and cables, first inspection 
of new construction, and periodic inspection. 
Part II on fishing vessels not exceeding 15 tons, 
gross tonnage, covers application, life-saving 
equipment, fire-extinguishing equipment, pre- 
cautions against fire, and periodic inspection. 
Appendix I shows methods of attaching sea con- 
nections to wooden hulls, and Appendix II covers 
regulations respecting liquefied petroleum gas 
systems for cooking and heating in ships as ap- 
plicable to vessels not exceeding 80 feet in 
length. 











(Canada) Summary Statistics of Canada's Fisher- 
ies, 1935-1954 (Plus Review of Statistics by 
Areas for 30 Years, 1925-1954), 32 pp., print- 
ed. (Reprinted from Canadian Fisheries An- 
nual, 1956, pp. 65-96.) Department of Fish- 
eries, Ottawa, Canada. Statistics are given 
for quantities and value of Canadian fishery 
products by areas for 1934-1948; value of gear 
and craft; number of fishermen; landings and 
value of East Coast fisheries and fresh-water 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING THEM. 


fisheries by provinces and species, and West- 
Coast fisheries by species; and fresh and fro- 
zen fillet production. Imports and exports of 
fishery products, 1952-1955, by products and 
countries are given. Also included is a direc- 
tory of fishery products by type, such as fresh 
and frozen fish (whole or dressed), fresh and 
frozen fish (filleted), smoked fish (dressed or 
filleted), cured fish, canned fish (not including 
shellfish), shellfish (in shell or meat--not can- 
ned), canned shellfish, fish oils and fish livers 
fish meal, and other fishery products. Listed 
under each classification are the companies 
which process that particular product. 





? 





(Canada) Summary Analysis of the Fishing Opera- 





Liners and Draggers in the Atlantic Provinces, 
1955, by John Proskie, Production Studies vol. 
5, part 2, 58 pp., illus., processed. Markets 
and Economics Service, Department of Fisher- 
ies, Ottawa, Canada, May 1956. The results 
of an analysis of the operating accounts of 136 
fishing craft at ports on the Atlantic Coast dur- 
ing the 1955 season are summarized and tabu- 
lated. The data are grouped according to type 
of craft and size-class and give information on 
(1) description of boats, capital costs, financing, | 


ownership; (2) fishing activities; (3) landings and | 








| 
| 
| 


landed values; (4) prices, receipts, expendi- 
tures, net returns; (5) fishing effort and returns; | 
(6) geographic operational areas; and (7) season- | 
al fishing effort and landings. These tablesfrom | 
the 2nd part of vol. 5 of the present series;part | 
1, a discussion of some of the important points | 
emerging from this study, has not yet been re- 
leased. 


Clupeidae, by A. N. Svetovidov, Fauna of the 
U.S.S.R. New Series No. 48, vol. I, no. 1, 
printed in Russian. Zoological Institute of Acad- 
smy of Science of U.S.S.R., Moscow, Russia, 
1952. 


i 
| 





Commercial Fishworm Production, byH. S. Swingle, | 
Progress Report Series No. 62, 3 pp., printed. | 
Agricultural Experiment Station, The Alabama | 
| 

| 

| 





Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., March1956. 
Discusses the commercial production of fish- 
worms, with instructions on the construction and 
management of worm beds, preparation of feed 
mixtures, methods of raising worms, and pests 

of worm beds. 


mplete List of Lights and Other Marine Aids, 


—— - —— | 
Atlantic Coast of the United States, vols. 1-6, | 
927 pp., illus., printed, $4.75. U.S. Coast 
Guard, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C., 
1956. (For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 
Lights and other marine aids to navigation main- 
tained by or under authority of the United States 
Coast Guard on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of 

the United States, including the United States West 
Indies. This list is intended to furnish more com- 
plete information concerning aids to navigation 
than can be conveniently shown on charts. They 
are not intended to be used in navigation in the 
place of charts and coast pilots and should notbe 
soused. The charts should be consulted for the 
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"The Conservation and Future Development of 
West Marine Resources," by Richard Van 
Cleve, article, Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Sciences, Fourth Series, vol. 
XXVIII, no. 12, pp. 425-439, February 17, 
1956, printed. California Academy ofSciences, 
San Francisco, Calif. {Also Contribution No. 
12, University of Washington, School of Fish- 
eries, Seattle, Wash.) According to the author, 
“Prospects are bright for obtaining a consider- 
able increase in production of fish from the sea 
but the need for preserving the productive ca- 
pacity of our currently heavily-exploited stocks 
must not be forgotten. The combined efforts 
of fisheries biologists, hydrographers, and 
marine biologists should result in the develop- 
ment of potentially large oceanic fisheries but 
considerable technical improvements will be 
required to enable our fishermen to operate 
economically on these widely-scattered stocks. 
On the other hand, the development of adequate 
markets and more advanced and efficient mar- 
keting methods should result in the development 
of a large fishery along the west coast of North 
America on stocks which are essentially not 
now utilized. The best use of this fishing re- 
gion requires some new means of using many 
species that cannot now be marketed. With the 
full development of our West Coast fisheries it 
will be necessary to anticipate the need to de- 
velop conservation measures along such lines 
as have been proven so effective by the Interna- 
tional Pacific Halibut Commission in their re- 
habilitation of the north Pacific halibut stocks. 
The maintenance of our anadromous fish runs 
will involve the solution of the many problems 
encountered in handling upstream as well as 
downstream migrants at dams. Some means 
will also have to be found to compensate for 
spawning and rearing areas that will be, orhave 
already been lost by flooding or by closing them 
to salmon by obstructive dams. Opening new 
streams by laddering impassable natural bar- 
riers and developing more efficient techniques 
of artificial propagation are both supplementing 
efforts to preserve the original salmon spawn- 
ing grounds. Conservation measures similar to 
those used so effectively by the International Pa- 
cific Salmon Fisheries Commission can insure 
continued productivity of our salmon, provided 
the fresh-water environment can be preserved. 
Finally, settlement of the widely divergent views 
on ownership of deep-sea fisheries must be 
reached if their development and conservation 
are to be successfully accomplished. Treaties 
appear to be the best means devised so far to 
protect and develop our fisheries through the co- 
operative effort of interested nations." 





De Duitse Zeevisserij (German Sea Fishing), by 
A.G.U. Hildebrandt with the collaboration of 
W. H. Th. Gieling, Report No. 215, 76 pp., 
illus., printed in Dutch with summary inEnglish. 
Landbouw-Economisch Institut, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands, 1954. 





Definitions and Methods of Measuring and Counting 
in the Billfishes (Istiophoridae, xiphiidae), by 
Luis Rene Rivas, Contribution No. 149, 10 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Ma- 

6, 
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no. 1, March 1956, pp. 18-27.) Marine Lab- 
oratory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


A Device for Measuring Fish, by Robert W. Hiatt 
and Christopher J. Hamre, Research Paper 
No. 1, 3 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from 
The Journal of Wildlife Management, vol. 9, 
no. 1, January 1945, pp. 79-81.) Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 








"The Devilfish,"' by Robert J. Kemp, Jr., article, 
Texas Game and Fish, vol. XIV, no. 5, May 
1956, pp. 8, 30, illus., printed, single copy 
20 cents. State Game and Fish Commission, 
Walton Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


The Distribution of Eggs and Larvae of the An- 
chovy, STOLEPHORUS PURPUREUS Fowler, 
in Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, with a Consideration 
of the Sampling Problem, by Albert L. Tester, 
Contribution No. 12, 26 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from Pacific Science, vol. V, no. 
4, October 1951, pp. 321-346,) Hawaii Ma- 
rine Laboratory, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 























"Don't Blacklist Ocean Fish," by Arnold Polonsky, 
article, The Black Fox Magazine and Modern 
Mink Breeder, vol. 40, no. 1, May 1956, pp. 
9, 21-25, printed, single copy 35 cents. Hoff- 
man Publications, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Discusses the handling, preser- 
vation, and utilization of fish for feeding mink. 
The author gives a few simple rules for uti- 
lizing fish in the feeding of mink as follows: 

"(1) Do not feed one variety of fish in any great- 
er quantity than 15 percent of your ration; (2) 
Exercise the greatest amount of care in buying 
only from the best sources. The difference be- 
tween a good product and a poor product may 
only represent a } of a cent a pound, but that 
small amount helps the good producer stay in- 
terested in the business and making the best 
product; and (3) When feeding a high fish diet 
use meat sources that are heavier in fat or even 
supplement with additional fats such as lard. 
Carefully consider the varieties of fish that you 
will use. There are many combinations. Buy 
one type of fish in a package or block ata time 
and do your own blending just as you would with 
horsemeat, liver, lungs, tripe, etc." 





(East Pakistan) Fish Markets of East Pakistanand 
the Question of their Improvement, by Nazir 
Ahmad, 16 pp., illus., printed. Directorate of 
of Fisheries, Government of East Bengal, Dac- 
ca, East Bengal, 1956. Describes a survey of 
the fish markets of East Pakistan, and includes 
suggestions for their improvement. 


“Effectiveness of Aureomycin on Keeping Quality 
of Sardine," by T. Tomiyama, M. Nomuraand 
S. Kuroki, article, Bulletin of the Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 21, 1955, 
pp. 262-266, printed in Japanese with summary 
in English. Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, c/o Tokaiku Suisan Kenkyujo, Tsuki- 

shima, Kyobashi, Tokyo, Japan. 
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"The Effects of Temperature and Predators on the 


Abundance of the Soft-Shell Clam, Mya Aren- 
aria, in New England," by John B. Glude, ar- 
ticle, Transactions of the American Fisheries 
Society, 1954, vol. 84, pp. 13-26, printed. 
American Fisheries Society, Colorado A and 
M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 











"Exploratory and Experimental Fishing," byS. J. 


Holt, article, FAO Fisheries Bulletin, vol. 
IX, no. 1, January-March 1956, pp. 1-22, 

printed. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 





The Expressible Fluid of Fish Fillets. IV.--The 








Expressible Fluid of Iced Cod, by A. Banks, — 
DSIR Food Investigation Memoir No. 958, 4 
pp., printed. (Reprinted from Journal of the 
Science of Food and Agriculture, vol. 6, no, 
10, 1955, pp. 584-587.) Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, Torry Research 
Station, Aberdeen, Scotland. A number of 
estimations have been made of the amount and 
composition of the expressible fluid obtained 
from gutted cod iced for various periods. The 
amount of expressible fluid increased rapidly 
as the fish passed out of rigor mortis and then 
only slowly for a period, followed by a further 
fairly rapid increase after 168 hours on ice, 
It is suggested that the values obtained are as- 
sociated with the physical changes in texture 
that occur during the gradual resolution of 
rigor mortis and with subsequent slight changes 
in texture and in the colloidal proteins of the 
protoplasm. The amount of expressible fluid 
obtained does not appear to be related to the 
size of the fillets. 











"Fertile Oysters May Bring New Industry, " ar- 


ticle, South Carolina Wildlife, vol. 3, no. 2, 
Spring Issue 1956, pp. 11, 15, illus., printed. 
South Carolina Wildlife Resources Department, 
Columbia, S. C. Discusses the fertility of the 
South Carolina oysters, the threats to the oys- 
ter industry in that area, and the studies be- 





ing conducted for the proper development of the 


oyster industry. 


Fertilizers in Fish Ponds, by C. H. Mortimer, 








Fishery Publication No. 5, 155 pp., illus., 
printed, 25s. (US$3.50). H. M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
2, England, 1954. 


Fish Cookery, by Linnea C. Dennett, Circular 


403, 12 pp., illus., printed. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., revised 
November 1955. Includes instructions for buy- 
ing fresh fish; methods of cleaning, skinning, 
boning, and storing fish, and thawing frozen 
fish; and various recipes for cooking fish and 
shellfish. 


"The Fisheries of Antarctica," by G. C. L. Ber- 


tram and J. D. M. Blyth, article, FAO Fish- 

eries Bulletin, vol. IX, no. 2, April-June 1956, 
pp. 79-84, illus., printed, single copy 30 cents. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Rome, Italy. (Also for sale by 
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Columbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
nm. ¥.) 


Fish, Fisheries and Environmental Factors," by 
J. N. Carruthers, article, Oceanus, vol. IV, 
no. 2, Winter 1956, pp. 14-20, illus., printed. 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Hole, Mass. Some of the author's views in re- 
gard to the climatic and oceanographic factors 
influencing the environment of fish. According 
to the author, "Fish catches may be predicted 
through a knowledge of wind conditions during 
and after spawning." 


ieries Newsletter, vol. 15, no. 2, February 1956, 
24 pp., illus., printed. Commonwealth Fish- 
eries Office, Dept. of Primary Industry, Can- 
berra, Australia. The entire issue of this 
Newsletter is devoted to articles on shrimp 
(prawns), covering the biology, technology, and 
economics of the industry: 'AustralianPrawns-- | 
Identification and Biology," by W. Dall; "Aus- 
tralian Prawns--The Gear that Takes Them," 
by A. O'Grady; "Australian Prawns--The Broad 
View on Exports," by F, J. Kearns; and"Shrimp 
Big Industry in U. S. A." The latter paper is 


un account of the United States shrimp industry 
" 











based mainly on Marketing and Utilization of 
Shrimp in the United States, "' a paper prepared 

r the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council meeting 
in Tokyo by Don M. Clifford of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


ig and Hold Construction in Canadian 
itic Trawlers, by W. A. MacCallum, 
Bulletin No. 103, 66 pp., illus., printed. Fish- 
series Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Cana- 
ja, 1955. This bulletin is concerned mainly 
witl handling of the catch aboard trawlers 
ishing North Atlantic groundfish, principally 

d, haddock, and flatfish. The quality of the 
inded fish is influenced by the methods of han- 
the catch on deck and in the fish hold and 
onditions of stowage. No subsequent steps 
the processing chain can improve upon this 
led quality. This bulletin is intended to as- 
sist fishermen, boat owners, operators, and 
I -ssors to understand the nature of the com- 

















plex problem of preservation at sea, to demon- 
strate proper methods of handling, and to des- 

ribe fish-hold construction suited for the iced 

Stowage of their catches. The various chapters 





poilage and its control aboardship; ice 
eration requirements in trawler fish 





is; ievelopment of metal-surfaced, whol- { 
refrigerated fish holds; good practice in 
1ish-hold construction, outfitting, and refrig- i 


and fish-room costs. 


essed. Marine Laboratory, University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables, Fla. For several years 
the Marine Laboratory of the University of Mi- 
ami has sought means of establishing fishery 
schools in Florida. With the hope that funds 
would eventually become available, and be- 
cause of the widespread interest by the indus- 
try, it was decided to establish a "pilot" school 
in Florida in the belief that the experience gain- 
ed would be of benefit not only to Florida, but 
other states as well, when a regular program 
of fishery education became a reality. Ft. 
Myers was chosen for the first school and it 
was established on March 1, 1956. This leaf- 
let describes the initial organization of the fish- 
ery school, its activities, and objectives. The 
objectives may be listed as follows: (1) to a- 
rouse the interest of boys in the skilled and 
honorable trade of commercial fishing; (2) to 
arouse the interest of able students in the pro- 
fessional fisheries field, which, like most tech- 
nical professions lacks a sufficient number of 
trained men; and (3) to draw attention to the 
fisheries industry, and to strengthen it by pro- 
moting the production of high-quality fishery 
products, which will lead to increased sales 
and prosperity in this important phase of our 
economy. 


| Freezing in Alginate Jelly," by Alf Olsen, arti- 


cle, Norwegian Fishing News, vol. 3, no. 3, 
1956, pp. 7-8, printed. Norwegian Fishing 
News, Ltd., Bergen, Norway. Describes the 
method of using alginate jelly in the freezing 

of herring for bait and in the freezing of sar- 
dines, shrimp, and smallfish. Tests indicate 
that this method has the following advantages: 
(1) rancidity is prevented; (2) the fish will not 
dry up; (3) since the jelly thaws before the fish, 
the fish can easily be separated without damage; 
(4) the salts which are added do not migrate, 
so avoiding a concentration of salts on the sur- 
face of the fish; (5) the jelly setting time can 
be regulated; (6) the freezing time is consider- 
ably reduced; (7) the unpleasant smell, so no- 
ticeable when frying herring, almost disap- 
pears; and (8) when. stored in jelly for a period, 
herring becomes milder in taste. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade--Analy- 





sis of United States Negotiations--Sixth Proto- 
col (Including Schedules) of Supplementary Con- 
cessions, Department of State Publication 6348, 
Commercial Policy Series 158, 310 pp., proc- 
essed, $1. Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., June 1956. (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 




















| General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Mes- 


fisken og Havet ved Gronland (Fish and the Seaof | 
enland), by P. M. Hansen and F. Hermann, 

Skrifter fra Danmarks Fiskeri-og Havunder 

Sogelser (Papers of the Danish Fishery and 

Sea Investigations), No.15, 128 pp., illus., 

printed in Danish. 1 Kommission Hos, Copen- 

hagen, Denmark, 1953. 





| 
‘t. Myers, Florida, Fisheries School of the | 

















sage from The President of the United States 
Transmitting the Sixth Protocol of Supplemen- 
tary Concessions to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Pursuant to Section 4 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
Amended), House Document No. 421, 541 pp., 
processed, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1956. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Sched- 





Marine Laboratory of the University of Miami, | 


by Jack Brawner and C, P. Idyll, 4 pp., proc- 





ule XX, United States of America (Annotated 
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to Show Countries With Which Concessions Were 
Initially Negotiated at Geneva in 1956), Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6362, Commercial 
Policy Series 159, 127pp., processed, 60 cents. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 





by Jack Brawner and Phillip A'Brams, Educa- 
tional Series No. 8, 16 pp., illus., printed. 


State Board of Conservation, Tallahassee, Fla., | 


June 1956. The Florida mullet industry is 
presently in a depressed condition, Which is 
partly the result of a trend towards consump- 
tion of packaged fishery products. This report 
is published primarily for the benefit of small 
wholesalers and retailers, in an effort to al- 
leviate depressed conditions due to the decline 
in the demand for fresh fishery products. De- 
tailed instructions are given for building a 
smokehouse capable of producing up to about 
2,000 pounds per week. This smokehouse can 
be produced cheaply, probably costing less 
than $100, excluding labor. Instructions are 
given for smoking mullet, emphasizing the 
procedures necessary to produce a good prod- 


uct. Potential market outlets for mulletinclude | 


supermarkets, small grocery stores, retail 
fish markets, wholesale fish dealers, vegetable 
truck routes, fish truck routes, delicatessen 
stores, restaurants, road-side stands, and 
bars. 


"India--Proclamation of the President of India 
(Sovereign Right over Continental Shelf)" 
XVI.2/55.1), Food and Agricultural Legisla- 
tion, vol. IV, no. 3, 1955, 1 p., printed, sin- 
gle copy $1. Columbia University Press, In- 





ternational Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, N. Y. 











Informaciones Estadisticas sobre Pesca, Anos 
1953-1954 (Statistical Information on Fisheries, 
1953-1954), 60 pp., illus., processed in Span- 
ish. Direccion General de Pesca y Caza, Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 








Inter-American Specialized Conference on "Con- 
servation of Natural Resources: 





of The Continen- 
tal Shelf and Marine Waters’ (Ciudad Trujillo, 
March 15-28, 1956), Final Act, Conferences and 
OrganizationsSeriesNo. 50, 46pp., processed, 
50¢. Divisionof Conferences and Organizations, 
Department of International Law, PanAmerican 
Union, Washington, D. C., 1956. TheInter- 
American Specialized Conference held in Ciudad 
Trujillo on March 15-28, 1956, was convoked 
for the purpose of studying as a whole the different 
aspects of the juridical and economic system gov- 
erning the submarine shelf, oceanic waters, and 
their natural resources inthe light of present-day 
scientific knowledge. 
ference are included as well as statements of the 
delegations from Brazil; Mexico; CostaRica, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Peru; Guatemala; El Salva- 
dor; Colombia; United States; Cuba; Panama; 
Uruguay; and Venezuela. 








(International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 


The resolutions of the Con- | 


sion) Annual Report 1955, 41 pp., illus., print- 
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ed. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission, New Westminster, Canada, 1956, 
A report of the Commission, an international 
agency appointed under a convention between 
Canada and the United States for the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sockeye 
salmon fisheries in the Fraser River system, 
Discussed in this report are the various activi- 
ties of the Commission during 1955; the regu- 
lations, the United States fishery, the Canadi- 
an fishery, Indian catch statistics, escape- 
ment, the 1956 cycle, rehabilitation of barren 
areas, watershed protection, and general in- 
vestigations. 


Irish Moss (In the Maritime Provinces), byCon- 
stance I. MacFarlane, 20 pp., illus., printed, 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation, P. O. Box 
1027, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1956. This bulle- 
tin is in part a revision of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board Atlantic Biological Station Circu- 
lar No. 10, by A. W. H. Needler (1947) and 
contains material and excerpts from that paper, 
It is intended to assist those who may wish to 
identify Irish moss, to find it, and to dry itfor 
marketing. Numerous problems relating to 
seaweeds are yet unsolved and many questions 
remain unanswered in this bulletin, Revision 
will be necessary from time to time as results 
become known from further research. The sea- 
weed industry has undergone a series of changes. 
From being used as a source of potash andio- 
dine in the 18th and 19th centuries, seaweeds 
have now become a source of extracts though 
the seaweeds themselves are often used as food 
or fertilizers. New uses for the extract are 
constantly being sought. The dairy industryis 
a large consumer; the baking, confectionery, 
and pharmaceutical industries also use con- 
siderable amounts, as well as the brewing, 
leather, and paint industries. For most pur- 
poses Irish moss extract must compete with 
other substances, such as various plant gums, 
synthetic adhesives, and starch. The result- 
ing competitive price makes it necessary for a 
harvester to gather several hundred pounds 
per day. An experienced harvester with good 
equipment can sometimes harvest a thousand 
pounds at a tide. 


"Is Feeding Fish Dangerous?" by A. B. DeHaan, 
article, The Black Fox Magazine and Modern 
Mink Breeder, vol. 39, no. 11, March 1956, 
pp. 13, 26-29, printed, single copy 35 cents. 
Hoffman Publications, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. The author, a well-known 
mink breeder, discusses some of his problems 
and experiences in using fish in mink diets. 











| Ist Baktericides Eis zum Vereisen Frischer See- 
fische auf den Fishchdampfern Erwiinscht 

oder Uberhaupt Zulassig? (Is Bactericidal Ice 
for the Icing of Fresh Sea Fish on Board Fish- 
ing Vessels Desirable or at all Admissible?), 
by T. Seeler, article, Deutsche Lebensmittel 
Rundschau, 51, 1955, pp. 133-135, printed. 

Tubinger, S. Strasse 53, Stuttgart, Germany. 























Kalamiesten Niksikirja (A Book of Fishermen's 
Tricks), by E. Halme, 395 pp., illus., print 
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edin Finnish. Soderstrom Osakeyhtio, Por- 
yoo, Helsinki, Finland, 1955. 


The Lake Sturgeon," by John Van Oosten, arti- 
cle, Texas Game and Fish, vol. XIV, no. 5, 
May 1956, pp. 12, 25, illus., printed, single 
copy 20 cents. State Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Walton Bldg., Austin, Tex. 








The Lake Trout Endangered in the Great Lakes," 
by James W. Moffett, article, Our Endangered 
Wildlife, pp. 23-24, printed. National Wildlife 
Federation, 232 Carroll St. NW., Washington 
12, D. C. 


Laws Concerning the Nationality of Ships, Doc. 

~ §T/LEG/SER.B/5, 200 pp., printed, $1.50. 
United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, Press and Publications Division, United 
Nations, N. Y. 








This book was prepared by the Codification 
Division of the UN Office of Legal Affairs, pri- 
marily for the use of the International LawCom- 
mission in its continuing comprehensive study 
of the regime of the high seas. 


The Commission has been engaged upon the 
task of codifying the law of the high seas and of 
territorial waters ever since its first session 
in 1949, 


No attempt is made in the new volume to 
present conclusions, or to classify the infor- 
mation contained. most of which was furnished 
by governments at the request of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. In cases where 
governmental information was not available, 
ther sources were consulted. Most of the 
texts are in English, but a few, which were sub- 
mitted in French, are presented in that lan- 
guage. 


In a brief introduction, the Codification Di- 
vision notes that there is "no uniformity" inthe 
onditions on which states allow merchant ships 
fly their flags. It goes on, however, to quote 
an earlier report on the regime of the high seas 
by J. P. A. Francois, noted Netherlands legal 
authority and a member of the International 
Law Commission, who said: "The acknowl- 
edged freedom of a State to lay down the condi- 
tions on which it shall grant its nationality to 
Ships is, of necessity, based on the concept 
that the national element with regard to a ship 
and the manner in which it is used have a wide 
variety of application, and that a certain mini- 
mum should be guaranteed in the general in- 
terest of all who use the high seas." 








> 


Measured Delay in the Migration of Adult Chi- 
nook Salmon at Bonneville Dam on the Colum- 
bia River, by Robert W. Schoning and Donald 
R. Johnson, Contribution No. 23, 17 pp., illus. 
printed. Fish Commission Research Labora- 
tory, Route 1, Box 31A, Clackamas, Oreg., 
May 1956. 
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Methods of Exterminating Wild Fish in Ponds, by 











S. Sarig, Bamidgeh, Bulletin of Fish Culture 
printed in English and 


in Israel, vol. 6, no. 1, 
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Hebrew. Department of Fisheries, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Publications Sec- 
tion, P. O. Beit-Shean, Israel, 1954. 


Modern Marine Engineering, by D. W. Rusdorff, 
154 pp., illus., printed, $4.75. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
A concise review of the various types of pro- 
pulsion plants now in use in vessels for differ- 
ent services. 





Modern Naval Architecture, by W. Muckle, 154 
pp., illus., printed, $4.75. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Gives an account of the various problems the 
naval architect must solve. 





Nord- og Sor-Norsk Naeringsliv, 1955-1956-- 
Fiskeindustri--Fiskerier--Produksjon og Han- 
del (North- and South-Norwegian Industries, 
1955-1956--Fish Processing Industry--Fish- 
eries--Production and Commerce), 354 pp., 
illus., printed in Norwegian and English. Hal- 
vorsen & Larsen A/s, Trondhjemsvn. 72, 
Oslo, Norway. Includes the following articles 
with English translations: "Territorial Limits 
and Fishery Protection," by C. J. Hambro(in 
English only); "The Organization of the Fisher- 
ies Administration in Norway," by Johs. Sel- 
laeg; International Agreements for the Pro- 
tection of Fish Stocks," by Johs. Sellaeg; "The 
Scandinavian Fishery Conferences," by Johs. 
Sellaeg; "The Norwegian Fisheries," by Johs. 
Sellaeg (in English only); "Norwegian Fish Ex- 
ports--General Survey, " by Per Rogstad; 

‘Sales Organizations in the Norwegian Fisher- 
ies Industry," by Per Rogstad; "Exports of 
Herring and Herring Products," by Magne Op- 
pedal; “The Export of Fresh and Frozen Fish 
(Other than Herring), Stockfish, Klipfish and 
By-products, " by Carl Bjorge; "The Norwegian 
Herring Oil and Herring Meal Industry," by 

M. Midsem; "Refrigeration Plants in the Nor- 
wegian Fisheries Industry, '' by M. Midsem; 
"The Relief Service for the Sealers in the West- 
ern Ice," by Birger Rasmussen; and "The Re- 
sult of the Sealing for 1954."" Other articles on 
fisheries, in Norwegian only, are also included. 


Norges Matnyttige Fisk (Norwegian Edible Fish), 
by H. Tambs-Lyche, Fiskeridirectoratets 
Skrifter, Ser. Fishkeri, vol. 3, no. 4, 132pp., 
printed in Norwegian. Director of Fisheries, 
Bergen, Norway, 1955. Gives a very good 
summary of present knowledge of commercial 
fishes in northern waters. For nearly every 
important fish the following descriptions and 
data are given: (1) Norwegian catches from 
various waters and the comparative values from 
several other countries; (2) geographical dis- 
tribution of the species and various stocks; (3) 
summary on the studies of the biology and ecology 
of the species; and (4) life history. This book is 
very useful for fisheries education and as a hand- 
book for the scientists in related fields(e.g., the 
hydrographer). 











"Norway--Regulations Relating to the Protection 
of Brisling and to the Canning of Brisling and 
Small Herring," XVI.5/55.1, Food and Agri- 
cultural Legislation, vol. IV, no. 3, 1955, 5 
pp., printed, single copy $1. Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press, International Documents Serv- 
ice, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


"Norway--Regulations Relating to the Handling, 
Processing and Transport of Fish to be Con- 
verted into Salted Fish, Klipfisk and Stock- 
fish,'' XVI. 2/55.1, Food and Agricultural 
Legislation, vol. IV, no. 3, 1955, 11 pp., 
printed, single copy $1. Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


"Observations on the Shoaling Behaviour of Cod 
(Gadus callarias) in Deep Water Relative to 
Daylight, by G. H. Ellis, article, Journal of 

the Marine Biological Association of the United 
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Barcelona, Spain, 1955. The first ofa series, 
this publication covers: physical conditions of 
fisheries; fishing boats and gear; marine pro- 
ductivity; the fishery; ports and fishing beach- 
es; economics; and present-day fisheries. 


Pesca y Caza (Fishing and Hunting), no. 7, 100 
pp., illus., processed in Spanish. Ministerio 
de Agricultura, Direccion de Pesqueria yCa- 
za, Lima, Peru, 1956. Includes, among oth- 
ers, articles on Peru's fisheries and data for 
1953, some new fish species, shellfish, anda 
description of some of Peru's more common 
species. 


Plants and Animals of the Sea-Shore, by W. J, 








Kingdom, vol. 35, no. 2, 1956, pp. 415-417, 
illus., printed. Cambridge University Press, 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. During 
a commercial fishing voyage to the Barents 

Sea continuous observations were made on the 
shoaling behavior of cod in deep water over a 
period of 19 hours. The cod were studied by 
the use of a Kelvin and Hughes MS. 24J record- 
ing echo-sounder. Compact cod shoals record- 





ed in 100-fm. during daylight dispersed at sunset 


and re-formed at sunrise. The maximum pos- 
sible vertical movement of the fish during ob- 
servation was 30 fm. The catches did not vary 
significantly with the formation of the cod. 


The Occurrence and Taxonomic Relationships of 
the Blue Marlin (MAKAIRA AMPLA Poey) in 
the Pacific Ocean, by Luis Rene Rivas, Con- 
tribution No. 153, 15 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from Bulletin of Marine Science of 
the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 6, no. 1, March 
1956, pp. 59-73.) Marine Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
































Opbevaring af Levende Hummer (Storage of Live 
Lobster), by F. Bramsnaes and Jan Boetius, 


16 pp., illus., printed in Danish with summary 


in English. (Reprinted from Meddelelse fra 





Fiskeriministeriets Fors¢gslaboratorium, Nov. 








1953) Fiskeriministeriets, Borgergade 16, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


(Oregon) Fisheries Statistics of Oregon, 1950-1953, 





Contribution No. 22, 33 pp., printed. Fish 
Commission of Oregon, Portland, Oregon, 
February 1956. This statistical bulletin pro- 
vides a ready source of information concerning 
the productivity of the marine and river com- 
mercial fisheries of the State of Oregon for 
1950-1953. These fisheries data are given in 
pounds by species, rivers, and months. 


A Pattern of Coastal Circulation Inferred from 
Synoptic Salinity Data, by Ilmo Hela, Contri- 
bution No. 154, 10 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Bulletin of Marine Science of the 
Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 6, no. 
pp. 74-83.) Marine Laboratory, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 














La Pesca en Espana, I. Cataluna (Fisheries of 
Spain. I. Catalonia), by C. Bas, E. Morales, 





and M. Rubio, 468 pp., illus., printed inSpan- 
ish. 


Instituto de Investigacione Pesqueras, 


1, March 1956, 





Prud'Homme van Reine, translated from the 
Dutch and adapted for the coasts of Britain in 
collaboration with Mona C. Harrison, 144 pp., 
illus., printed. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W., London, England, 1955. Ahandy 
guide containing drawings and descriptions of 
over 450 species of fish, shellfish, seaweeds, 
birds, etc. 





Practical Marine Engineering, by RenoC. King, 
Jr., 2nd edition, 541 pp., illus., printed, 
$7.35. Prentice Hall, 70 5th Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. Outgrowth of lectures given to ap- 
plicants for Merchant Marine Engineering Of- 
ficer licenses. 





"The Pygmy Whitefish, Coregonus coulteri, in 
Lake Superior, '' by Paul H. Eschmeyer and 
Reeve M. Bailey, article, Transactions ofthe 
American Fisheries Society, 1954, vol. 84, 
pp. 164-199, printed. American Fisheries 
Society, Colorado A and M College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 








Recent Developments in the Freezing of Fish at” 

Sea. Il. --The Quality of Sea-Frozen Cod, by 
A. Banks, DSIR Food Investigation Memoir 
No. 965, 3 pp., printed. (Reprinted from 
Chemistry and Industry, 1955, pp. 1360-1362.) 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Discusses investigations on the qual- 
ity of fish treated in different ways before 
freezing and cold storage. These investiga- 
tions have shown that the fish should be gutted 
and well iced very soon after catching; that 
they should not be held for longer than three 
days in ice before freezing, and that the fro- 
zen products should be cold-stored at -28° to 
-30°C. Treated in this way, the products on 
thawing should prove highly acceptable, anda 
properly arranged scheme of freezing at sea 
based on these principles should do much to 
improve the over-all quality of fish caught on 
distant fishing grounds. 














Relation of Chemical Structure to Irritant Re- 
sponses in Marine Fish, by Robert W. Hiatt, 
John J. Naughton, and Donald C. Matthews, 
Contribution No. 36, 6 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from Nature, vol. 172, November 14, 
1953, p. 904.) Hawaii Marine Laboratory, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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eport on the Distribution and Abundance of Pa- 
cific Herring (Clupea pallasi) along the Coast 
of Central and Southern California, ' by Daniel 
J. Miller and John Schmidtke, article, Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game, vol. 42, no. 3, July 
1956, pp. 163-187, illus., printed. Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, 926 J St., Sacramento 
14, Calif. 








Report on Research from the ERNEST HOLT into 








by M. Graham, G. C. Trout, R. J. H. Bever- 
ton, J. Corlett, A. J. Lee, and R. W. Black- 
er, Fishery Investigations Series I, vol. XVIII, 
no. 3, 87pp., illus., printed, 12s. 6d. (US$1. 75). 
H, M. Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2, England, 1954. 


Reproduction of Lake Trout in Southern Lake 
Superior," by Paul H. Eschmeyer, article, 











letin 5, 101 pp., illus., printed. Internation- 
al Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada, 1954. 


Ship and Boat Builder Annual Review, 1955, 382 





pp., illus., printed, 30s. (US$4.20). John 
Trundell Ltd., Temple Chambers, Temple 
Ave., London, E. C. 4, England. 


"Snapping Turtle (Chelydra serpentina),"" by 





George J. Knudsen, article, Wisconsin Con- 
servation Bulletin, vol. 21, no. 5, May 1956, 
pp. 36-37, illus., printed. Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Dept., Madison 1, Wis. A brief de- 
scription of Wisconsin's snapping turtle and 

its habits. 








Some Aspects of the Schooling Behaviour of Fish, 
by Miles H. A. Keenleyside, 66 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Behaviour, vol. 






Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, 


1954, vol. 84, pp. 47-74, printed. American 





tesearch Briefs, vol. 6, no. 2, 


she 


Sea 


Fisheries Society, Colorado A and M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


December 1955, 
41 pp., illus., printed. Fish Commission Re- 
search Laboratory, Route 1, Box 31A, Clacka- 
mas, Oreg. Includes the following articles: 
(1) "Size Composition, Growth, and Seasonal 
Abundance of Juvenile English Sole (Parophrys 
vetulus) in Yaquina Bay," by Sigurd J. West- 
rheim; (2) "Fifth Progress Report on Salmon 
Diet Experiments," by Wallace F. Hublou, 
Thomas B. McKee, Ernest R. Jeffries, Rus- 
sell O. Sinnhuber, and Duncan K. Law; (3) "A 
Survey of the Bull Kelp Resources of the Ore- 
gon Coast in 1954,"" by Kenneth D. Waldron; 
(4) Escapement of Spring Chinook Salmon and 
Steelhead Over Willamette Falls in 1954," by 
Earl F. Pulford; (5) "River Recoveries of 
Marked Silver Salmon of the 1949 Brood Re- 
leased from the Nehalem River Hatchery," by 
Kenneth A, Henry; and (6) "Kidney Disease in 
Adult Chinook Salmon and Its Transmission by 


Feeding to Young Chinook Salmon," by James Ww, 


Wood and Joe Wallis. 














€ Scientific Name of the Nehu, and Engraulid 
Baitfish of the Hawaiian Islands, by William A. 
Gosline, Contribution No. 5, 1 p., printed. 


(Reprinted from Pacific Science, vol. V, no. 3, | 





July 1951, p. 272.) Hawaii Marine Laboratory, | 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Moss (CHONDRUS CRISPUS), Survey Pema- 
uid Point to Head, by Walter S. Foster, 
General Bulletin No. 5, 8 pp., illus., printed. 
Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Vick- 
ery-Hill Bldg., Augusta, Me., December 1955. 
In surveying the sea moss, Chondrus crispus, 
an attempt has been made to determine the a- 
mount of moss an average moss raker could 
gather from the ledges and islands from Pema- 
quid Point to Owls Head. Includes maps of the 
regions surveyed showing density of moss and 
a code used to express in general terms the pre- 
vailing sea moss raking and growing conditions 
of the particular areas indicated on the maps. 




















Vill, 2-3, pp. 183-248.) E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
Netherlands, 1955. 


The South African Fishing Industry Handbook and 





Buyers' Guide, 1956, 245 pp., illus., printed, 
2 2s. (US$5.90). South African Shipping News 
and Fishing Industry Review, Box 2598, Cape 
Town, South Africa, 1956. This is the third 
edition of a handbook designed to acquaint read- 
ers with the various aspects of the South Afri- 
can fishing industry. The book is divided into 
several sections. ‘Marine Resources of South 
Africa" discusses South Africa's place in the 
world's fish trade, the processing factories, 
the trawling industry, the rock lobster indus- 
try, fishing in South-West Africa, and South 
African fish species. The list of species in 
this section gives the English, Afrikaans, and 
scientific name for each species caught in 
South Africa. In the section "Organizations 
Serving the Industry," the following are de- 
scribed: The Division of Fisheries, the Fish- 
ing Industry Research Institute, the Fisheries 
Development Corporation, Weskus-Vissers- 
vereniging (West Coast Fishermen's Associa- 
tion), the South African Bureau of Standards, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, as well 
as a description of the control of fisheries in 
South-West Africa, fishing harbors in South 
Africa, and inshore fishing industry organiza- 
tions. Brief biographical notes on the leading 
personalities professionally connected withthe 
industry are to be found in the section "Who's 
Who in the Fishing Industry." "Guide to Com- 
panies in the Fishing Industry" is a section 
which lists the names, functions, addresses, 
factories, capital, directors, and affiliations 
of companies operating in South and South-West 
Africa. A classified list of fish products with 
brand and producers' names is contained inthe 
section "Products of the Fishing Industry." 
"Suppliers to the Fishing Industry--Buyers' 
Guide" is a classified list of products offered 
to the fishing industry. Details on South Afri- 
can motor fishing boats, motor trawlers, and 
steam trawlers, and South-West African boats, 
and other miscellaneous craft are given in the 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM 
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section Fishing Craft Operating in South and 
South-West Africa."" The last section--"'Ma- 
rine Engines'--is a detailed list of engines of- 
fered for installation in South and South-West 
African fishing boats. 


"Status of Sea Lamprey Control," by James W. 








Moffett, article, Wisconsin Conservation Bul- 
letin, vol. 21, no. 4, April 1956, pp. 14-17, 
illus., printed. 
State Office Bldg., Madison 1, Wis. This ar- 
ticle reports progress in the application of sea- 
lamprey control measures. According to the 
author, "The lamprey is likely to cause further 
damage before it is controlled. 
ical weirs can solve the problem slowly. Se- 
lective poisons are promising but largely un- 
proved and unavailable in quantity." 


Studies on the Question of Salmon "Economy" in 





the Far East, 207 pp., illus., printed in Rus- 
sian. Akademija Nauk SSSR, Ihtiologitseskaja 
Komissija, Moscow, Russia, 1954. Discusses 
the biological, economical and fisheries tech- 
nological problems of Pacific salmons off the 


Russian Pacific coast. 





Theoretical Yields at Various Rates of Natural 








and Fishing Mortality in Stabilized Fisheries, 
by Albert L. Tester, Contribution No. 30, 8 
pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Transac 
tions of the American Fisheries Society, vol. 
82, 1952, pp. 115-122.) Marine Laboratory, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1953. 
This paper presents a series of curves depict- 
ing the yields for fisheries stabilized at vari- 
ous rates of natural and fishing mortality, for 
each of three types of S-shaped growth curve: 
Type A, point of inflection early in life; Type 
B, point of inflection about mid-life; and Type 
C, point of inflection late in life. 








A Triple Frequency Echo Sounder, by D. H. Cust 





Wisconsin Conservation Dept., 
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THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


Electromechan- | 


i- 


ing andI. D. Richardson, Ministry of Agricul- 


ture, Fisheries and Food Fishery Investigations, 


Series Il, vol. XX, no. 1, 20 pp., illus., prin 
ed, 3s. (40 U.S. cents). Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, London, England, 1955. 
periments with dead fish hung from below an 
echo sounder significant differences between 
signals returned from cod and herring were 
found, using any one frequency; it was further 
found that a lower frequency would be best for 
cod and a higher frequency best for herring. 
This required testing on fish shoals in 
partly because in the experimental work some 
part of the echo received might have been due 
to the frame and partly because the arrange- 


t- 


In ex- 


the sea, 


ment of the dead fish in a shoal was an artificial 


one. 
of the variability in signal amplitude, which 


Another subject for investigation was that 


might well be proportional to the number of fish 


per unit volume. 
might be investigated, a triple frequency echo 
sounder was designed and used in the investi- 
gations described in this paper. 


"Two Obscure Oyster Enemies in New England 
Waters," by V. 


vol, 123, no. 3208, June 22, 1956, pp. 1119- 


In order that these two points 


L. Loosanoff, article, Science, 





1120, printed, single copy 25 cents. Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
Business Press, Lancaster, Pa. Describes ; 
two forms of oyster enemies recently observed 
in New England waters which may be responsi- 
ble for several "mysterious" mortalities of 
oysters, especially the young. One of these 
enemies is a flatworm, the polyclad(Stylochus 


elipticus), and the other is a small gastropod 


(Menestho bisuturalis). 





Uber die Verwendung von Bactericiden Zusatzen 








beim Waschen von Frischfisch (The Use of 
Bactericidal Additives in the Washing of Fresh 
Fish), by W. Partmann, article, Kaltetechnik, 
7, 1955, pp. 270-275, printed. Kaltetechnik, 
Lamnnstrasse 2-4, Karlsruhe, Germany. 





(Uganda) Annual Report of the Game and Fisher- 





ies Department (For the Period 1st January, 
1954, to 30th June, 1955), 143 pp., illus., 
printed, 6s. (84 U.S. cents). Government 
Printer, P. O. Box 33, Entebbe, Uganda, 1956 
Includes a section on the fisheries of Uganda 
by regions: Lake Albert; Lakes George/Ed- 
ward; and Lake Kyoga. Development in the 
fisheries has been rapid in some directions 
and steady in others. Fish production has 
been stepped up, new fisheries opened, dams 
and lakes stocked, improved equipment and 
methods introduced, and marketing facilitated, 
New craft have been demonstrated and training 
in boat building introduced, while a start has 
been made in stocking trout in the rivers of 
Mt. Elgon, Ruwenzori, and north Acholi. Fish 
farming is developing with rapidly increasing 
momentum and the Department's experimental 
and demonstration fish farm at Kajansi, which 
only two years ago was a block of dense tropi- 
cal rain forest, already covers 20 acres of 
specially-constructed fry and production ponds, 
feeder furrows, and auxiliary buildings. Sta- 
tistics are given for the 1954 catch of fishery 
products by months and species for Lake George 
and by species for Lake Edward and Kazinga 
Channel, as well as quantities and values of 
salted and smoked fish exports in 1954. Other 
sections of the report deal with game. 


"An Undescribed Type of Migration in King Salm- 


on, Oncorhynchus tshawytscha (Walbaum)," by 
Howard McCully, article, California Fish and 
Game, vol. 42, no. 3, July 1956, pp. 189-198, 
illus., printed. Department of Fish and Game, 
926 J St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 








The Use of Chemical Additives in Food Process- 








ing (A Report by the Food Protection Commit- 
tee of the Food and Nutrition Board), Publica- 
tion 398, 97 pp., printed, $2. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences--National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D.C., February 1956. The 
Food Protection Committee of the National Re- 
search Council has undertaken a study of the 
use of chemicals in foods for the purpose of 
evaluating the technological benefits arising 
from such use and of appraising the significance 
of associated public health problems. This re 
port deals only with a survey of the extent of 
use and technological benefits of use of inten- 
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tional chemical additives, including transient 
chemicals and naturally-occurring substances 
used as additives. 


Various Species of Cod, by A. N. Svetovidov, 
Fauna of the U.S.S.R. New Series No. 34, vol. 
IX, no. 4, printed in Russian. Zoological In- 
stitute of Academy of Science of U.S.5.R., 
Moscow, Russia, 1948. 


(Virginia) Laws of Virginia Relating to Fisheries 
of Tidal Waters, 1956 Cumulative Supplement, 
20 pp., printed. (Reprinted from the 1956 Cu- 
mulative Supplement to the Code of Virginia of 
1950.) Commission of Fisheries of Virginia, 
Newport News, Va., 1956. 




















"Walrus Hunt," by Edward Weyer, Jr., article, 
Natural History, vol. LXV, no. 1, January 
1956, pp. 28-32, illus., printed, single copy 
50 cents. American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, New York 24, N.Y. Describes the annual 
walrus hunt of the Iglulik Eskimos which is one 
of the most hazardous pursuits in the arctic. 
The walrus hunt illustrates how vital and indis- 
pensable a weapon the harpoon is to any people 
who lives by sea hunting. This implement has 
permitted the survival of tribes in regions oth- 
erwise uninhabitable. This article describes 
the hunting techniques, the many hazards en- 

ountered, and the task of landing a walrus. 





ix 


jashington Department of Fisheries, 64th Annual 
Report, &3 pp., illus., printed. Washington 
State Department of Fisheries, Seattle, Wash., 
May 1956. This report discusses the activities 
and objectives of the Department of Fisheries 
for the year 1954. Many details of the technical | 
investigations have been omitted, since these 
r lts are now published in two new series of | 

search papers and bulletins. Much statisti- 

al data has been published previously and also 

3 mentioned only briefly; on the other hand, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








greater emphasis has been placed on pictorial 
reporting. As another departure, an independ- 
ent report has been selected for the introduc- 
tory chapter--the report and recommendation 
of the Washington Legislative Interim Fisheries 
Committee tothe 1955 Legislature. It reflects 
close contact with the problems and develop- 
ments, fishery-wise, of the years since 1951 
and with program needs for the years ahead. 

In addition, the report contains information on 
the big sockeye run of 1954, hatchery research 
and operations, stream and marine research, 
fishways and stream improvements, shellfish 
research, power dam and fish research, pollu- 
tion research, fisheries patrol, and 1954 fish- 
eries news log. 


Work of All-Union Conference of Fisheries, Fish- 
eries Management (Problems of Dynamical 
Enumeration of Fish, Fishing Prognosses, and 
Reproduction of Fish Stocks), 602 pp., illus., 
printed in Russian. Akademija Nauk SSSR., 
Ihtiologitseskaja Komissija, Moscow, Russia, 
1953. Part I--Reports and Discussions on the 
Problems of Enumeration of Fish and Fishing 
Prognoses--contains, among others, the fol- 
lowing reports: "Fluctuations in Numbers of 
Fish and Methods of Prediction of Fishing Re- 
sults," by T. F. Dementjeva; "On the Causes 
of Fluctuations in the Amount of Pacific Salm- 
on and the Problems in the Rational Use of 
Stocks," by R. S. Semko; and "Unknown Fac- 
tors Relating to Enumeration of Herring," by 
A. N. Svetovidov. Part IV--Reports and Dis- 
cussions on Problems of Biological Productiv- 
ity of Waters--contains, among others, the 
following reports: "On Problems of Biological 
Productivity of the Sea and its Importance for 
Fisheries Economy," by V. A. Vodjanitskii; 
"Regarding Protection of Fish Food Resources 
in Sea Water," by L. A. Zenkevich; and "On 
the Ways of Increasing Fish Food Production 
in the White Sea," by V. V. Kuznetsov. 
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FISH PARADE (OCT, 29-NOV., 3) 


NATIONAL PROGRAM: Advertisements reproduced below were scheduled 
appear inChain Store'Age, Nargus Bulletin, Frozen Food Age, Progressive@ 
cer, American Restaurant, Restaurant Management, and Fountain & Fast Fg 
ans magazines beginning in July and running thro 
September. Also, a number of other publicatig 
are carrying this same story, through theire 
torial pages, totheir readers throughout the co 
try. 

















The National Retail Grocers Association 
the National Restaurant Association are coop 
ating and were to send out material to all of ti 
members. Many chain store companies havea 
dicated that they want to tie-in with the program. 








OCT. 29 - NOV. 3, IS56 





The Rey nolds Metals Company will, through their national television networ 
program, "Circus Boy," kick off the program by featuring the 1956 "FISHPA 
RADE" on Sunday night, Octok 

21. q 





consumer and trade publici 

campaign will run in newspapers 

magazines, radio, television, 

, grocery and restaurant publica 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3 fil tions. Chainand independent&e 
= tail organizations are advisil 

their members how they can 


Join the e. PUBLICITY: Anall-indus : 


FISH PARAD 


“= Wider Menu Variety 


*~ Finer Taste 





*~ Greater Economy s w4 ’ ‘ 2 
—_ ] wy 
— ] = 


the t= y T 
in on this promotion. Allied in- FISH PARADE Gy < 
dustries such as the Rice Industry . 
will feature the "FISH PARADE 


yr 
4iquS 
in their own publicity and adver- 3 ooo Bint Otehas LMT in 
tising. 











wer are delicious 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE COOPERATION: The Fish and 
Wildlife Service will notify all food 
trade associations of the program, 
and willissue press releases by the 
Secretary of the Interior announcing support of the program. Radio, TV, and pres 
food editors will be contacted as well as state and local restaurant association 
public utility units, and similar marketing groups. The Department of Agricult 
will list the program as a Merchandising Opportunity in the tie-in material® 
| goes to the Plentiful Foods List. 
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